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MADHAVACHARYA AND HIS YOUNGER BROTHERS. 

BY RAO BAHADUR R. NARASIMHACHAR, M. A.; BANGALORE, 

Several years ago I made, incidentally, a few remarks in my Archaeological Reports 1 
with regard to Madhavaehlrya, the great Advaita teacher, author and commentator of 
the 14th century, who was also known as Mftdhavamitya or Madhava-mantri by reason 
of his having been the minister of the Vijayanagar king Bukka I, I also gave briefly 
some grounds for the supposition that there flourished at about the same period another 
Madhava-mantri who was likewise a scholar, an author and a minister of the same king. 
My discovery of a work on rhetoric, styled Alahkdra-sudhun idhi, by Sayana, also enabled me 
to give a fe>v hitherto unknown details about Sayana and Bhdganatha, younger brothers of 
Madhavacharya. Finally, it was stated that Madhava, the author of the Sarvadarianasan- 
graha, was quite a different person from Madhavacharya to whom the authorship of the 
work is generally attributed. On a perusal of my remarks in the above Reports, 
Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British Museum, in a kind letter dated the 21st October, 1909, 
wrote to me thus 

■' ‘ The argument for the differentiation of Sayaua-Madhava is very important, and I 
hope that you will put together ycur results soon in the form of an article in the J.R.A.S. 
For many years we have followed Burnell’s conclusions in identifying Sayana, Madhava 
and Vidyarauya, in what is, I fear, an ; and I should be glad to have the facts 

readjusted. ” 

But one circumstance or another has till now prevented me from giving the requisite 
attention to this work and satisfying Dr. Barnett’s desire. Though late, I now address 
myself to this task and shall try to put together the results of my researches with regard 
to the subject. It is, however, necessary to remark at the outset that some of the facts 
that follow may not be quite new. 

Madhavacharya. 

Madhavacharya was a Brahman of the Bharadvaja-gotra, Bodhayana-sutra and Yajus- 
sakha His father was MAya-ia, and his mother 'Srimati. He had two younger brothers 
named Sayana and Bhoganatha, the last being the youngest of the three. I give below 

: Report for 190S. paras, oo and S3 ; and Report for 1909, para. 91. 
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a few extracts from the works of MadhavAcharya and Sayana in support of the above 
statements:— 

rrrt r^r gRfrr^fRrRR^ fwr i 
fmufr >fr»iRrtp« hrir^I || 

r*r RtRTRR hr irnm rsr r- RriRr i 
RTTSTRRR* RVR H ft RPTR: II 

ParA : ara-AIadhaviya. 

Htr^FRTRRTRf Art rirrhirr: i 

rtrs Itrrkrtr: RrRRr *mr% RTRRTRrsr: i 

Art Rra o THT^ D rf?35T»rarRP : Rr'i^mr^i: I 

?r% MT'R^TURRTr%^r^i9^rmTfRg^rr^R’jRkfu^rRr'i?i^r^T5xi^5T: MrHwuiRrw- 

^TRPTORRRTR^R R RTR ft RTTTRRR WRJR RrRRTRIR*T5RR: ’ift’RcHTR'Tptn^'^t fTR TRf$ Ri| rmTIT RT-ir 

SAyana’s AlaiikAra-sudhanidhi. 

HHfT*TFRR>TRT RR HrRRArRRT I 

SRTE^R TRTSTRTR: gRTfRRJTRTfRfR: II 

fi% TtifsjTORjr'-jrRtiKiTRfRRTR’R'rRTTiirRrR^TqRrR Rtffr^TSTRrr^TiRTRRi^Rr- 
RKQRTRJt RrRRRRRRRRtr^ HrRRfRrWRR IRTfRRgRIHRr 

Sayana’s Subhashita-sudhAnidhi 
RJR (HRRfR) RrRrtTUTfRRrtR RTRRHrRR: I 
RR RTRRU%R HTRRR RRrfRRT I 
RRTT RiRTRRTRjrRRR fRTRR RTRRTRRT || 
fTR RMRRrRRrRRtrRJJR RrRRRRRRR HTRRrRTRJR fTRT RTRURRTQRrf^ 

Sayana’s PrAya&chitta-sudhanidhi. 

R^RT ( HRRIRT ) ^^R^UJRRTHUSTRf^Rt: I 
HR*U HTRRIRTRT RTRRTRR^SR: I 
RTRTRR RJRrRrflR: gRRUT fRR: I 
RRTRT^RrRTRRT RTRRT^: RCrRT: II 

Sayana’s Yajnatantra-sudhanidhi. 

5mR ’RPjJTR^RTTTVffRR^ i TU l 

RUT Rr%fufRRRf?R RTRRUTRR: || 

RR RTRRTRR HTRR“R RRrfTRT I 
3RRRRT RTRRfRR RrgfrRIRI 5 ^ II 

Say ana's MAclhaviya-Dhatuvi itti. 
A mutilated inscription of the ArulAla-perumAl temple at Conjeeveram, 2 which con¬ 
sists of a Sanskrit verse addressed to Sayana, also corroborates the details given above 
about MadhavachArya’s gotra, sutra, parents and brothers ; only it has the name Mayana 
where we should expect MAdhava and mentions SrikanthanAtha as the guru of Savana. 

MAdhavAcharya appears to have had a sister named Singale, whose son Lakshmana or 
Lakshmidhara was a m i ni ster of the Vijayanagar king Deva-Raya IA l n the introduction 
to his commentary on the Pard'iara smrili and in a few other works, MAclhavAcharya names 

three of his gurus, Vidyatirtha, BhAratitirtha and .Srfkautha, in a verse which runs thus:_ 

RT? RUR mRrRT’-TTRRrRIRrRRPj qr 

RRrfR RrRRRTRRrRTR 7R : H^I-RiRl'I qj | 

RRRTRTRTRRR RRTRTRRRT VTRTTrftRfRRt 
fqqTTRhTRqTRRR fft RR ’W'NtRRSRtRR tl 

2 Epigraphia Indica, HI, 118. 

3 Annual Report oj the Archaeological Survey of India for 1907-8, page 245, 
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Of these, Vidyatirtha was considered by Madhavaeharya and Sayana as an incarnation 
of Mahesvara, as is indicated by the invocatory verse ( in most of their 

Works. An image of this guru was set up by Madhavaeharya at Sringeri under the name 
of Vidyasankara ; and two inscriptions,* of a. d. 1389 and 1392, register grants for the 
worship of this image. The above invocatory verse is also quoted at the beginning of the 
inscriptions, Epigraphia Carnatica, VI, Sringeri 5, 12, 14, -84 and 28, and several of the 
copper grants issued by the Sringeri matha bear the signature Vidydsankara at the end. 
Vidyatirtha was both the temporal and spiritual guide of Bukka I. 5 An inscription, 13 of 
a. d. 1376, seems to lead to the inference that by the favour of this guru Bukka I. was 
able to bring the kingdom with ease under his control:—- 

aMf htrwsPtt h gjaraw ^rrrrr% 

ftsrranrg#* frTrfiMsrtfr HmnmRrm*; II 

The following verse from Madhavacharya’s Anubhutiprakdki shows that he looked 
upon Vidyatirtha as his chief guru :— 

Jn%r srr#rm i 

HTit'TR fnsWIJtrx <rrf II 

From the colophon of his Budraprama-bhashya, which is incorrectly attributed to 
Madhavaeharya, we learn that Vidyatirtha was a disciple of Paramatmatirtha. The 
colophon runs thus :— 

ff% ^srsnn»TT^T hurt. 

The second guru Bharatitirtha is also referred to by Madhavaeharya in the introduc¬ 
tion to his J aiminiya-N yayamdluvistara in a verse which runs 

fr'ims^rrSfTr II 

This guru is said to have written a work called Drigdrttya-viveka, as well as a portion 
of the Panchadaii-prakarana. An inscription at 'Sringeri, 7 of a. d. 1346, records a grant to 
him by Harihara I and his brothers Kampana, Bukka I, Marapa and Muddapa. 

The third guru Srikanfcha is evidently identical with the Srikanfhanatha mentioned as 
the guru of Sayana in the Conjeeveram inscription referred to above. In the Bitragunfa 
copperplate inscription, 8 which records a grant to him in a. n. 1356 by Sangama II, he is 
referred to as the guru of the latter. The composer of this inscription was Bhoganatha, 
younger brother of Madhavaeharya and Sayana, who styles himself the or boon 

companion of Sangama IL From the high praise given incidentally to Srikantha in one of 
the verses of his hitherto unknown poem called Mahdganapati-stava by Bhoganatha, we 
may infer that he also looked upon him as his own guru. I give the verse below :— 

*IfTTV tTS* 'JTSfa 5TW" TO 

can: I 


4 Epigraphia Carnatica, X, Mulbagal 11 ; Ibid., VI, Sringeri 22. 

3 See introduction to the Commentaries on the Vedas and to Jaiminiya-y ydyamdldcistara. 
« Epi. Car., IV, Yedatore 46. 7 Ibid., VI, Sringeri 1. 


8 Epi. Ind. Ill, 23. 
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It is thus interesting-to learn that all the three brothers—Madhavacharya, Sayan a 
and Bhoganatha—looked upon 'Srikantha as their juru. 

We may now proceed to say a few words about another minister of Bukka I, who 
was also known as Madhavamatya or MAdhava-mantri, and whose works and military 
exploits have therefore been ignorantly attributed to Madhavacharya himself. We may 
call this minister Madhava-mantri to distinguish him from Madhavacharya. He was also 
a great scholar and author. An inscription ,■> of a-, n. 1368, tells us that he was the son of 
the Brahman Chavurula of the Angirasa-gbtra, that he was both a Yedie scholar and a great 
warrior, that he cleared and made plain the ruined path of the Vpa nix had* and was hence 
known as TJpanishanmarga-pratislvhoguni, that he conquered the country on the West 
Coast, that he was the minister of Bukka I. and was entrusted by him with the government 
of the province bordering on the Western Ocean, that through the favour of the teacher 
Kasivilasa .he attained celebrity as a Saiva and that he worshipped Tryambakanatha 
(Siva) as enshrined in his own favourite li.'.ja according to the tenets of pure baivism as 
directed by the kaiva teacher Ka-ivilasa-Kiiya-akti. I append a few extracts from the 
above inscription in support of the details noted above :— 

jfrfatru’ff put Wnr i 
wKTHvfri Tmmqq-qfpTrHtDtru 

TRfrai shhptj hhh sfr ht*h II 

* ^ ' . r . 

r chpi t 1 

»rr@f hpt qwTHsrsTr 

^thphh gdr wHsqH'T^PTqpTJJTnTr: n 

Hrurur^mrug;: 

'fr?PT rih s . spur HtTTr i 

S3 

5ffir HPT H ^[TT HTHB 

^ 

5Tir'Tru^r!iffriTTrorTT : 3r^ TfHP : 5 tkith *hpt: li 
?r**tr( wm r r^tw )ph - 

TsHrHT TmTJPlPT TTHTT fTHHUH: I 
Hr tth fs[sr?TpWH3PT~ irrH 
ftTH =T HHt THHTH II 

^rTupur-iUH fTHT ht-sh HPUftPiTr- 

huhththt Hrmf^wTriTpRrrH 

'HisT'qpT’TTTHH PTSlUr^i;- 

fPTmrantlHfH ’dppHHTPRHPj PT^PTf%HrfHTf^^ ’iHHrRH6H^f'THHPT;P7 HjTH. 

A copperplate grant from Gdfe noticed by Bhau Daji 1 ." states that during the reis. n of 
Harihara II Madhava-mantri, son of Uvivcdi Chaurdi-bhaua and Machambika, a faithful 
observer of the srauta and smarta religious law. establislier of the linga of fiaptanatha, 
Vpanlshanmargaprarartalack 1rga , being stationed at Goa, made a grant of a village in the 
■mune-of-his-mother, naming it MachalApura. The following verses from an earlier record 11 
dated a. d. 1347, inform us that Marapa, younger brother of Harihara I, who was govern- 

9 Epi. Car., VII, Sl.ikarpur 2S1. 


11 EpirGar., VIII, Sorab 375. 


10 J. B. Br. R. A. X., IX,, 228. 
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ing the province on the West Coast from his capital Chandragupti, had Madhava, disciple 
of Kriyasakti, for his minister :—- 

: hittr frr?r% qfvHrar i 
ffprererw fo-r^r «<ii n 

afcarar^ro: ststrt 

aWr Hfprsrrer araaaraaa: n 
i*ar5if^r*T6’: arena asrar 5 stri%aaar: i 

'S 

q-usrem ^jnfr >n*h>^ n 

Another inscription at the Madhnkeovara temple at Banavasi, 1 - dated a. d. 13(53, 
records a grant while Madhava-mantri was governing the Banavase 12.000 under Bukka 
l. ly Another, 1 * dated a. d. 1384, registers a grant by Madhava-mantri. the great house- 
minister of Harihara II, while in the Male-rajya or the mountainous province on the west. 
The last record that we have to notice in connection with Madhava-mantri is one in which 
he seems to have made a grant while on his death-bed. 1 ’ From it we learn, as shown by 
the extracts given below, that by the order of Harihara II Madhava-mantri became the 
ruler of the Jayantipura or Banavase province; that, having defeated the Turushkas, lie 
wrested the Konkana capital Goa from them and reestablished the worship of Saptanatha 
and other gods there ; that in the year a. n. 1391 he made a grant of the village Kuehara, 
naming it Madhavapura after himself, to 24 learned Brahmans ; and that on his death 
another Brahman named Xarahari, who was a favourite disciple of Vidy-Bankara (/. e. 
Vidyatirtha), was sent out to Goa by Harihara II as the governor of the Jayantipura 
province. 

fT*Rr( ? nrd i 

Him n 

h uWr iWr rsrefts'fftrr wkn I 
*TRrr%?r ^R7°Kr*u4rTR?^T n^wrf°f%5T n 
JifarlRrRR si'Rr w^r^rsrrt:: i 

3-gR?iRT»R>f' r?!rffn?r #HtRTrrrffg'-4T*[3rr II 

rerrer^ hut Crftrasr =TTT%fqRr4 i 

jfRrjv ^tw'sFrjrret'T q% jff R?u?ir : u 

f%^rjf'TTUT*^'Trq^)-HrHruT *rerer<fr 

^r#r *iH s'qmRru- 

jRtTffr^rra j HRRr-iqfr^r;.- mn Htmgwni xftrPTrnw ^3RHm5im 5 r>-^r 

[?tRTT]- 

This record, too, applies the title Vpaniahanmarga-pravartaiachdri/a to Madhava- 
mantri, whom it also designates Madhavaraja. The epithet bhuvanaikavira applied to him 
shows that he was a great warrior. Another inscription, 10 of a. d. 1308, styles him 
“ Madarasa Odeyar, the great minister of Bukka I.’’ 

12 Indian Antiquary, IV. 20G ; J. B. Br. B, .4. 8., XII, 340. 

13 Cp. Shikarpur 2SI, notice! above. B Epi. Car., VIII, Tirthahalli 147. 

3j J. B. Br. R. .4. S„ IV, 107 and llo. w Epi, Car., VII, Shikarpur 282. 
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From what has been said above it is perfectly clear that Madhava-mantri of the Anglrasa- 
g6tra, son of Chavunda or Chaundi-bhatta and Machambika, disciple of the Saiva teacher 
Kasdvilasa-Kriyasakti, governor of Banavase under Bukka I and Harihara II, and vanqui¬ 
sher of the Turushkas at Goa, is a different person from Madhavach&rya of the Bharadvaja- 
gdtra, son of Mayana and Srimati, and disciple of Vidyatirtha, Bharatitirtha and Srikarqha. 
Madhavacharya does not appear to have ever been a warrior, though his younger brother 
Sayana was, as will be shown further on. He had nothing to do with the conquest of the 
Turushkas and the capture of Goa. So, the following statement of some scholars about 
his valour in war have no ground to stand upon—. 

“ Vidyaranya was not only a ripe scholar but also a valourous and tactful soldier 
who successfully fought against the Muhammadans and wrested the fort of Goa from their 
hands.” 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAM£A AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MAR WAR I. 

By Dr. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

(Continued from Vol. XLIV. p. 163■) 

§ 146. The suffix -{fait, from Apabhram^a -dan < Skt. *-lakah, is always used 
pleonastically, like in the Apabhra \ §a. Examples are : 
kdgadi “ A female crow ” (P. 374) 
githadi “ A knot, a bundle’’ (P. 283) 
cdmadaU “ Skin ” (P. 202) 

bapudad “ Wretched, poor ” (P. 201) [ < Ap. bappudaii ) 

mdd\ “Mother” (Es. 126) 

vatadi “ Speech, question ” (F 728, 12) 

sumv}add “ Dreams ’’ (Its. 53) 

mailada'u “ Dirty ” (F 596, 4) 

riidau “Good” (See § 19). 

Not unfrequently -dau is combined with the equivalent pleonastic suffix -alaii, thereby 
giving either -dala'd or -aladah. Cf. the Apabhraip^a form bahubahullada, occurring 
Siddhahem, iv, 430, 3. 

Examples: 

kulchadali “Womb’’ (Bs. 67) 
mddali “ Mother ” ((lal. 10) 
bagaladaii ‘-Crow” (F 596, 4). 

In the following instance, the suffix -daii is used in the formation of an adverbial 
present participle: bhamantads (F 694). With the d element of -dau I connect the 
pleonastic element d, which is euphonically inserted after the a of the causals (See § 141, (3)). 

§ 147. A suffix which has not yet been noticed in the dialects of the Old Western 
Rajasthani group, is the suffix -haii, which is used after adverbial bases to derive locative 
adjectives. No instances of it occur in the Apabhrarp^a, but it is no doubt congener with 
the Sindhi suffix -Jib, which is used in exactly the same way (See Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, 
p. 384-5), the only difference being in that before the latter suffix the terminal vowel of 
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the base is lengthened. I am inclined to explain -had as derived from Sanskrit sthakaf, t 
through Apabhra’tK-a -ithaH, whence Old Western Rajasthani *-than > -had ; or possibly 
from Sanskrit *-thakah, a suffix which could well be appended to adverbs to form 
adjectives with a locative meaning, as is shown by the Sanskrit example : yavati-thah 
(P&nini, v, 2, 53 ; Manu, i, 20). From this suffix the following locative adjectives are 
derived in Old Western Rajasthani : 

dghad “ Anterior ” (P. 584) < *dgahaii < Ap. agga- < Skt. agra- 
arahan ‘‘ Near ” (P. 479) < uraliaii (Adi C.) < Ap. ora-, avdra- < Skt. apdird- 
pahran “ Remote, far (Up. 149, 265) < parahad (Up. 54) <Ap. para- < Skt. pdrd- 
iipharan “Superior - ’ (Adi. 55) < iipaliaraii (Dag. v, 13, Up. 178) < *uparihaii 
< Ap. uppari- <Skt. updri-. 

With the two first examples above, Sindhi agalio and ordhu may be compared 
(Trumpp, loc. cit.). Particularly important are the two forms urahaii and parahad , not 
only on account of their being connected with Old Western Rajasthani *oihn and pa'ilad 
(§ 143), but also because of their being the prototypes of Marwari varo, paro, ro , which 
are used to form verbal intensives (Grierson, LSI., vol. ix. Part ii, p. 30). Traces of 
this use are already found in Up. and Adi C., two Old Western Rajasthani MSS. influenced 
by the Marwari tendency. Take the example following : 

elca apart akhi pahr'i kar't “ Having twitched off one of his own eyes " (Up. 265). 

For other examples see § 78. 

148. Other suffixes deserving particular notice are the following: 

-ana, -ana, occurring in : rdjdm (P. 1S1) and rajana (P. 171) “King” ; 

-ima, identical with the Sanskrit Aft-suffix -ima and used, as in Prakrit, to derive 
abstract nouns (in origin neuter adjectives substantivied, see Pischel, Prakr. Gramm.. 
§ 602, n. 1). Examples : lava”ima “ Beauty ” (F 647) ; 

-ivan, occurring in : rdjivan “King” (F 647) ; 

-erada> ■«, a double suffix used in the Up. mostly in a comparative seme. For 
illustrations see § 79; 

-tan, from Apabhramca *-ttaii < Skt. *-tvaka?n, occurring in : d’ l rataii “ Distress, 
anxiety ” (P. 60, 97, 376) < Ap. *durattan < Skt. *dturatvakam. Modern Gujarati has 
orato and employs it in the sense of “ Longing, desire ” . An instance of the weak form 
-ta (<Skt. -tvam) of this suffix, is mitlajdta “ Impiousness ” (F 728, IS); 

-ti, from Sanskrit -td (- Ivd ?) > Ap. -ttd (1),- through substitution of the feminine 
termination i for a. Ex: rdimati “Sport, hunting” (P. 134, 135) <Ap. *rammatta <Skt. 
ramyatii ; 

-ran, occurring as a pleonastic suffix in trijaran " Third “ (Adi C.) 

149. Lastly, I maymention the negative prefix ana- (< Ap. an- < Skt. an-), which 
in Old Western Rajasthani is very largely used before nominal as well as verbal forms. 
A few examples are : 

anaghart “Houseless” fern. (P. 602) 

anatediu dviu chu iha “ I have come here without being called ” (P. 417) 
jSgha ar.apharasatan “Not touching the legs ” (Cra.) 
anadidhu “ Ungiven ” (Dag. i, 3) 

led} analaldvau na hui “Nothing is impossible to obtain” (8a?t. 10) 
til ayajanai marama “ Thou doest not know the secret ” (P. 84). 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF MAGADHA. 

BY S. V. VENKATESWARA AYYAR, M. A., L. T„ LECTURER, GOVT. COLLEGE, 

KUMBAKONAM. 

( Continued from Vol. XLIV. p. 52■ ) 

II. 

1. Prehistoric Magadha. 

The first distinct mention of Magadha, or rather the Magadhas, is in the Atharva 
Veda. Men of Magadha are referred to in the Yajur Veda. These references show that 
the land had not yet been aryanised in that period. The settlement of respectable 
Brahmans in Magadha began only in the later Aranyaka period. The early sulras 
seem to have looked on the country as the abode of fallen Brahmans (Yratyas) who 
sought readmission to the Brahmanieal order by performing purificatory ceremonies. 1 
According to the Parana* the kingdom of Magadha was older than the Mahabharata 
War. Brihadratha, the founder of the earliest dynasty of Magadha, was a son of 
Vasu Uparichara. the same as is mentioned in the Narayantya section of the Mahabharata 
Upariehara seems to be a historical personage as he is mentioned in various works—in 
the Mdt-syn. Vithnu, Vdyu, and Bhdgavata Parana*, and in the Harivaihia, He is 
styled king of C'hedi in the last mentioned work. His son Brihadratha is named 
Maharatha in the Vdyu Parana and styled king of Magadha. The foundation of the 
Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha by a younger son of a king of Chedi seems likely to be 
the historical background of these traditions. 

Three generations from Brihadratha bring us to tho Mahabharata War, and there 
were twenty three generations from the War to the times of Gautama Buddha. It is true 
that the Parana*, mention 32 kings from Brihadratha to the end of the dynasty. But the 
names of rulers after Sahadeva actually given is only 23. 2 Adding to this list the seven 
other rulers of the Barhadratha line, 3 who were not of the same line as Sahadeva, but 
were descended from another son of Brihadratha, we get 30 names. Including Jarasandha 
and Sahadeva we get 32 1 names of rulers—all of whom were descended from Brihadratha 
by the evidence of the Para and 23 of whom reigned in Magadha after Sahadeva the 
contemporary of the Great War. 

The Pit runic story that the last of the Barhadrathas' was succeeded by Chanda 
Pradybta of Avanti. or by his father, implies that the Brihadratha dynasty continued to 
rule down to the time of Gautama Buddha. But in the meantime SKunaga usurped the 
throne of Magadha. It may therefore be supposed that the Barhadrathas still remained 
as local chieftains of Magadha until the kings of Girivraja encroached on their territory 
and finally extinguished the line. 

1 See Macdonell and Keith: \ edic Index. It. 116. for the references. 

: In the Yay / Pura-yi. Other Puranas differ—the Brahmdnda has 22 names, the Bhiijavala 21, and 
the Y,sh>m 21 only. The Matsya has 22 names. 

' B. ihadr.itha ; Kustigra or Kusagrya ; Ilishablia or Vrishabha; Pushpavat, Putravat or Pushya ; 
Satyadhnta or Satyajita : Sudhanwan; and Jantu or Crja. The brother of Kusagra was Jarasandha' 
father of Sahadeva. The Puranas may have added these names together, although they were the 
names of contemporary, not of consecutive dynasties, thus getting 32 rulers in all. 

1 This is the total number given in the Vdyu and Mdtsya Puranas, : frr%UT[ ^TI STff uftUlCf 
5 'Uff- The Brahma lid I has another reading: 1 ? I. 

3 So the i'hhnu and Bhagavata Pur,bias. The former names him Ripunjaya (Book IV, Chap. 24), 
and the latter Puranjaya (Book XII. Chap. 1, verse 2). But the Mdtsya, Y.’iyu and Brahminda 
simply say that the Brihadratha dynasty had ended when the Pradyota dynasty was founded. 
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2. Magadha and other lands. 

Ill the 7th Cent. b.c. there were several famous kingdoms in Hindustan. The Puianri s 
give the lists of the dynasties of Kasi, Kosala, Kiu-ambi, Avanti, and Magadha. Of these 
Kasi seems to have been the most flourishing kingdom. It is mentioned 428 times in the 
Atitavattu, admittedly the oldest portion of the Buddhist Jdtaka literature. Manv kings of 
Kasi mentioned in the Jatukas could be discovered in the Puranic lists. One may 
mention Brahmadatta, Vishvaksena, Udaksena, and Bhallata. 0 Of the most famous of 
these, Brahmadatta and his followers, the Hnrivamita 7 says, there were different trans¬ 
migrations—as Brahmans, foresters, deer, water-fowl, swans and Brahmans again. We 
have similar beliefs in the Jalala tales, where Brahmadatta’s s reign is mostly referred to. 
he being an incarnation of the Buddha in some of his former births. Thus then, in the 
7th Cent. b.c. Kasi under Brahmadatta and his descendants seems to have been the most 
important of the kingdoms of Hindustan. Next in importance to Kasi was Takkha-ila 
(Taxila), mentioned twenty-five times in the Atitavattu. and the Kuru-Panchalas mentioned 
nine times. Then comes, Magadha presumably under the last kings of the Purauie 
Barhadratha dynasty. It is mentioned seven times. Of other kingdoms, the Buddhist 
records have only faint notices—of the Kosalas, Avantis, Yatsas, Mallas, Videhas, and 
of the frontier kingdoms of 'Sibi, Bharueha, Kalinga, Sovira, Mahishmaka, and Tamraparni. 

Towards the end of the 7th Cent. b.c. the centre of importance and interest is 
shifted from the Western to the Eastern kingdoms of Hindustan. The Paccuppanna-Yattu 
mentions Kasi only once, and the western kingdoms of Gandhara, Kuril, Sivi. etc., not at 
all. Kosala finds mention in 428 places, and there is mostly laid the scene of the Buddha's 
‘ former births.’ Some of the kings of Kosala are prominent characters, t. g.. Mahti- 
kosala, probably an elder contemporary of the Buddha. It is clear from the Buddhist records 
that part of the Kasi kingdom was absorbed by Kosala in the best period of its existence. 
This is also indicated by the compound name Kad-Kausalyas in the Gopatha Brahmana. 11 
The other part was apparently held as a viceroyalty 1 " by the younger members of the 
House of Magadha after ■Siuui.iga. But the triumph of Kosala was short lived. The 
early Purdna s mention only three rulers after the Buddha's death and the Bhagacata 
Purdna has only one. In the Ydiaradattd of Bhasa, Kosala is not at all referred to. though 
Avanti, Kausambi, the Yatsa country and Magadha figure in the political relationships. 
Chanda Pradyota of Avanti, the father-in-law of Udayana and contemporary of Ajatahitru, 
Udaya and DaGaka, was the most distinguished king of his time. But the power of 
Magadha was rapidly gaining ground over Kosala and Avanti. 

3. Rajas of Girivraja. 

The founder of the dynasty, Si-unaga ‘ took up his abode at Girivraja after 
stationing his son at Benares. The Puidn ts add that Sbunaga “ annihilated the renown 
of the Pradyotas.” But, as shown in the last article, their version of the Sidiuaga as 
succeeding the Pradyotas of Avanti cannot be accepted as historical. Si.-lunaga must 

6 Vishnu. P. IV, C'hap. 10. 7 Harhiimm. Chap. XXI. 

3 Brahmadatta king of Benares is the Bodhisattva in Jatnkns 14, 67. 225. "IS and 450 in Faiisboll’s 
edition. Tile .Jiituk'it, -tat.- that Brahmadatta is the name of a family and not of any particular king. 
The Pitot >.ms have only one Brahmadatta. 

9 I. 2, 0. 

10 Sisuniiga, for m-tanee, •‘stationed his son at Benares ” tas vieroy). Tins son Kakavarna 
at'fci rwards became king of Jlacadha. ( Matajn and Yuju Punt nis). That part of the Ka-d kingdom 
was incorporated into Kosala i, seen from the M ih ivetjf/a l\ LI 1, 2). 
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therefore have been ruling in Benares before he became master of Girivraja, presumably 
then the capital of Magadha. It is difficult to tell who was the ruler of Kasi displaced 
by the t’aiiunagas. Very possibly, it was one of the successors of Brahmaclatta. the last 
of whom was Bhallata of the Puranic list. Corresponding to him or his son we have 
Bhallatiya 11 in the Jatalcas. The other things we know about Sisunaga depend on 
scattered notices in the Buddhist legends. The Burmese legend of Gaudama 12 makes 
Sisunaga the protege of a Naga, when a child, apparently hinting at the fact that the 
king was of Naga extraction. 

The Nagas were a prominent non-Aryan race in India. We have their name pre¬ 
served in various parts of the country : Nagarjuni hills, Nagpur, Nagaur, Nagarkot, Naga- 
patnam and Nagarkovil. Naga princes find mention in historical records. The Buddhist 
leeords speak of Naga rulers in Kampilya and elsewhere, and the early C'hola traditions 
speak of C'hola kings marrying Naga princesses in the south of India, Nagadatta, and 
Nagasena are among the names of kings mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. There is a Nagarjuna in the dynastic lists of the Silaharas of Nepal and 
of Kashmir. Nagavardhana was a nephew of the Chalukya king Pulikesin II and 
Nagabhata was king of the Gurjaras about 800 A. D. It is possible that these princes 
could be affiliated ethnically to the primitive tribes of the Naga hills. 

Like the Dravidian princes with whom they intermarried the Xagas were adopted into 
the Aryan fold, and their position gradually improved in the social scale. The Saisunaga 
princes are styled Kshatrabandhavah in the Pur anas. Mr. V. A. Smith 13 translates this 
epithet by ‘kings with Kshatriya kinsfolk.’ But the real meaning of the word is Kxhatriya- 
dhamdh ‘Kshatriyas of a very low order.’ In modern times the Ran as of Udaipur claim 
descent from Nagar Brahmans, and their ancestors are known as Brahma Kshatris. 11 

Of the second king, Kakavarna, all that we know is that Bana 13 has preserved a 
tradition to the effect that, curious of marvels, he was carried away by a condemned man 
to an unknown place in an aerial car, and that a dagger was thrust into his throat in the 
vicinity of the city. These traditions, combined with the appellation given to the king 
(Kakavarna means ‘ black as a crow '), seem to imply that the king was fond of new views 
and daring innovations, and that he was murdered by the orthodox party on account of 
his patronage of reformed views in religion, which were so much in the air in that century. 
The third and fourth kings seem to have been able warriors, as they arc styled 
Kshemadharman 1 ” and Kshatrajit by the Brahmans, and Prascnajit and Mahapadma by 
the Buddhist and Jainas. That they were making gradual conquests appears from the 
Malidvagga , 1T which says that Bimbisara had the sovereignty of 80,000 villages and called 
an assembly of their 80,000 overseers. The only conquest mentioned of Bimbisara is that 
of the Aiiga country. So these villages of Magadha must have been acquired under 
the predecessors of Bimbisara, who also appear to have made frequent attempts at 
the conquest of the Aiiga kingdom as well. 18 

11 The Buddha in one of his ‘ previous births *—in the Bhallatiya .Jdtaka. 

J - Bigandet; Legend of Gaudama, Vol. II, page 115. 13 Early history of India, 3rd Edition, page 45. 

11 D. R. Bhandarkar in J. A. S. B. 1909. 15 Horn ha Chnrita : Uchchvdsa VI, page 223. 

15 This may easily be considered a variant of Kshatradharm.au. For the next king Kshatrajit or 
Kshatraujas the MUeya P. has Ksliemavit or Kshemarchis. For Mahapadma, father of Bimbisara, see 
Rockhdl : Life of the Buddha \Dulva XI, f. 99). Prasenajit appears in the Divyavad’ma list, (Cowell’s 
Edition, page 369.) 

17 Mahiivagya V, 1; 


The Campeyya Jdtaka . 
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4. Beginnings of Empire—Bimbis&ra. 

The probable patronage of new religions and the expansion of Magadha dominion 
under the Rajas of Girivraja bore full fruit in the reign of Bimbisara. He is named 
Sreniya (guildsman) in the Jaina records, and is designated a Vaisya in the Buddhist 
Mahavaggci M Sreniya was a common epithet of the king and not his proper name, as it 
is used only by the Jainas. He married a VaEali princess according to both the accounts, 
though the name of the princess is given differently bv the Buddhists and Jainas. The 
latter name her Chellana, daughter of Chetaka, Raja of VaKali, while the former identify 
her with Vasavi, niece of Gopala. The Vaisali marriage is probably significant in this 
connection, Vais a I i was a great commercial centre, as shown by the clay-seals 20 bearing 
inscriptions recently discovered there. We may naturally infer the expansion of commerce 
and growth of material prosperity in Magadha. 

The Vaiiali marriage may have been as much of political as of commercial significance. 
It was the seat of the Lichchhavi federation, whose power was so great and so little curbed 
in the distant isolation of the dodb of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, that we find 
connection with it giving prominence to the founder of the Gupta dynasty in later times. 
Bimbisara had in his father-in-law a neighbour and ally, who could secure him immunity 
from disturbance on the North-Eastern frontier. By a second marriage with a Kosala 
princess, Bimbisara probably sought to disarm enmity in the west and he got a substantial 
cession of territory as dowry. The latter yielded a lakh a year and was given to the Queen 
as “ bath and perfume money. 21 ” After having strengthened his frontiers and secured 
allies east and west, Bimbisara set seriously to work at completing the conquest of the Aiiga 
kingdom, attempted unsuccessfully by his immediate predecessors. This conquest is 
referred to in the Champeyya Jataka. It says that the Raja of Magadha was helped in 
this conquest by the Nagaraja of Kampilya 2 -' in the Panchala country. But the details 
of the conquest, or the occasion therefor, cannot be made out from the records available 
to us. All that could be said for certain is that the Magadha kingdom extended eastwards 
so as to comprise also Aiiga, i. e., the modern Bhagalpur and Hunger. The expansion 
of Magadha and its growing importance led Bimbisara to give up the unpretentious 
capital of Girivraja and build the stately one of Rajagriha at the base of the hill.-^ 

The religious movements of the time had their culmination in the reign of Bimbisara. 
Magadha could not have been free at this time from the influence of the spreading 
religion of Vasudeva 21 among the Surasenas in the far west. For there is mention of 
Baladeva and Vasudeva in the Kamsa Jataka and of Krishna, son of Devaki, in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, where the scene is mostly laid in eastern Hindustan. So too 
the religion of the Buddhas, or men of revealed learning, had made an impression at that 
time, the very cousin of Buddha, Devadatta being one of their devout followers. 23 To 
this period, also belongs the establishment of Buddhism, as the result of the systematisa¬ 
tion of earlier doctrines by Siddhartha Sakya-muni, a contemporary of Bimbisara. The 
Malmvagga says that the king was once rebuked by the Buddha, and that he assigned 
the bamboo-garden to the Buddha and his disciples. According to Asvaghosa. 20 

19 Mahdvagga I, 50. 20 Discovered by Dr. Bloch. See Arch. Sur. Rep. (Eastern Circle) for 1912. 

21 See the V addhaki-Shlcara Jataka (No. 2S3) and the Tachchh'-Sahara Jataka (No. 492). 

22 The Panchala kingdom must have existed in Bimbisara’s time, as the Purdnas premise its 
extinction only in Maliapadma’s reign. ( TT-^ioi: T^fUVJJT — Mdtsya P.) 

23 See Jacobi : Introduction to Vol. XXII of the S. B. E. 

21 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has shown that the religion of Vasudeva was contemporaneous with the" 
rise of Buddhism and Jainism, It is, referred to in the Niddesa, Pdnini and Patanjali, and in the 
Indike of Hagasthenes. VaUnavism, Sainsm and minor Religious System's (Strassburg, 1913), pp. 3-13. 

23 o n the Adi Buddhas, see Col. Waddell’s article iu the J. R. .4. S., 1914. 

26 JJuddha-Charita XV, 100 
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Bimbisara abolished the ferry fee for ascetics. He was aslo a friend and relation of 
Vardhamana Mahavira. Jaina tradition 27 of Bihar represents Bimbisara as a devout 
Jain and credits him with the construction of many buildings in Bhagalpur and other 
places. In the same period we have the formation of other sects, the most remarkable 
of which was that of the Ajivikas founded by Gosala. 

Traditions differ as to the last years of Bimbisara. There is a story in the L\ gha zs 
Nikaya to the effect that the king was murdered by his son Ajatasatru. It was developed 
into an impressive legend by the fertile imagination of later Buddhists. In the 
introduction to one of the Jalakds , for instance, we have a fanciful derivation given to 
the name. Even in his womb Ajatasatru conceived a longing for his father's blood. 
Hence his name—“ one who was a foe (to his father) while yet unborn!" The Burmese 
legend of Gaudama 2! » rounds off the story by saying that Ajatasatru killed his father by 
starving him in prison. But there is some doubt as to the authenticity of the Samahha- 
phala Sutta, wherein the story is embodied. The origin of the Sulla is given in the 
introduction to the Sanjiua Jataka, which says that the Sutta was in two sections, whereas 
the Sutta now found in the Nikaya has no such division. Perhaps, the sentence which 
refers to the parricide, was added to the Sutta later on, another addition, evidently 
spurious, being made by the author of the Jataka. 30 Further, the Kullavagga 31 distinctly 
states that Bimbisara handed over the kingdom to Ajatasatru. Jaina tradition of Magadha 
ignores the accusation of parricide, and the popular Sanskrit derivation of the name ia 
“ one who had no enemy born in the world. ” The parricide seems therefore to be 
as false as Kalasbka of the Variali Council, who likewise is not mentioned in the oldest 
account of the council in the Kullavagga. There is no reason for disbelieving that 
Bimbisara lived 80 years, and resigned the throne to Ajatasatru a few years before his 
death. Deliberate resignation of the throne to a son is by no means a strange phenomenon 
in Indian History. Jainas believe that Chandragupta Maurva resigned the throne to 
Bindusara and went south with Bhadrabahuri 2 


5. Ajatasatru and the foundation of the empire, 

Ajatasatru was the most famous king of the dynasty. The Brihad-Aranyaka and 
Kaushitaki L panishads have an Ajatasatru, king of Kasi, whom they speak of as a great 
king and as a patron of the Vedanta philosophy. The Brihad-A ranyaka is one of the 
oldest among the Upanhhads. This king, therefore, should not be identified with Ajatasatru 
of Magadha who came several generations after him. Further, the Vpanishads speak of 
him as king of Kasi and of \ideha, but they do not mention Magadha. The Ajatasatru of 
Kasi, belongs, in fact, to a time when Kasi was the most prominent kingdom in Hindustan. 
The Buddhist records ha\e vague traditions of such a time. The Gu(p 1 a. Jataka sa 3 's, for 
instance, that Benares was “the chief city in all India.’’ 

Though our Ajatasatru cannot be identified with his celebratfld namesake of Kasi, it 
must be remembered that both were kings of Kasi. The Purdna% are careful enough to 
state that 'Sisunaga was king of Kasi before he became king of Magadha, and there is no 
evidence of Kau Inn ing been lost by the Magadhas at any later time before Ajatasatru. 
It is possible that members of the Saisunaga dynasty adopted some of the names of their 


Ante, Yol. XXXI. p. 71. 

• In the Samanna P hala Sutta - xt had become an accepted tradition when the Jataka s were edited 
in the existing form. 

- 9 Bigandet : op. cit. Vol. I, p. 261. 

30 31 r. Chalmers, the translator of the Jataka, has these remarks : “The interpolation is interesting 
3! Kullavagga VII. 3, 5. 32 Rice : Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, (1909). Sec. 1.- 
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predecessors on the throne of Kasl. The Satapatha Brahmana mentions Bhadrasena 
Ajatasatrava i. e. as a son of Ajatasatru. A variant of the latter name is Bhadra Srenya 
mentioned in the Vayu P. as king of Benares. The name Bhadra Srenya occurs also in 
the Karma, Littga and Brahma Purdnaa and in the Harivamia. Srenya is a name for 
Bimbisara in Jaina works. The name Bhadra occurs in Udayibhadra the founder of 
Pataliputra and in Bhadramukha one of the epithets of Daraaka in Bhasa’s Vusavadatta. 

That Ajataiatru was a 6th Cent, (b c.) Harsha or Akbar is evident even from Buddhist 
records. He was a follower of the “ previous Buddhas ” and built a hall for Devadatta 
at Gayansa * 3 He was a devout Jaina, according to Behar tradition, who ‘‘ ruled the 
country for 80 years according to the laws of his father.”* 4 One of his queens, Mallika, was 
a follower of the Buddha. The king himself is credited with building a hall at Rajagriha 
‘ for the Buddhists. ’ In the light of the general attitude of this king towards Buddhists 
we may interpret this to mean a hall of religious discussion rather than an abode of 
peace. But the later Buddhists could not conceive of such a king, except as coming to 
the Buddha as a penitent sinner, though they do not definitely say that he gave up 
Devadatta and became a follower of the Buddha. The legend to the last effect is probably 
not more than a few centuries old. It is found in the Malalaiik-tra Vattu translated by 
Bigandet. It says that the first Buddhist Council was held with his consent, that he 
prepared a hall for holding it, that he clamoured for a share of the relics of the Buddha 
after the Nirvana, and that he inaugurated the Buddhist era.* 3 Even the latest addition 
to the Ja taka literature says of the king, that but for his joining Devadatta “ he would 
have won the Arhab’s clear vision of the Truth ere he rose from his seat.”* 3 

Under Ajatasatru the territorial expansion of Magadha went on apace. His first war 
was probably with his uncle Pasenacli of Kosala, who resumed the village of Kan given 
by Mahakosala for his daughter when she married Bimbisara. The opposing armies met 
and the Kosala had the worst of it, when he was advised to change his tactics and feign 
a retreat. Posting his main army on a hill, and having his flank dominated by two hill 
forts which contained picked garrisons, Pasenacli allowed his enemy to pursue his retreat. 
Then Ajatatatru was caught by the retreating army turning right about, taken in front 
and rear, and compelled to give up his claim. But Pasenacli subsequently gave his 
sister's stepson his own daughter Vajira in marriage with the same village as dowry 
as had been given to her aunt. For some years peaceful relations appear to have been 
maintained between the two kingdoms. But some unmentioned cause, perhaps the death 
of Pasenacli or Vajira, led to a breach between the two kingdoms, and Ajatasatru expanded 
his dominion at the expense of Kosala. 37 

The next act of Ajatasatru was the war with Vaiiali. He had been on terms of 
friendship with the Lichchhavi princes who were his relations on his mother’s side, and 
constructed a hall at Patna for receiving them. Soon, however, he developed designs of 
conquering his grandfather’s kingdom. It was with this intent that later in the reign ho 
fortified Pataligrdma 45 on the northern bank of the Son near its confluence with the 
Ganges, and connected it by road with Kudnagara. This was planned by his ministers 
Sunidha and Vadakara. 39 We hear of it as a frontier village of Magadha in the 

33 Mah i U in ukha-J a taka. (No. 26]. 34 Ante. Vol. XXXI, p. 71. 

33 Bigandet : Yol. II, pp. 97, 113. ' 3>; SanjU'ct-Jataka (Introduction). 

37 The details have been made up from the Harita-Mata-Jdtaka (No. 239), the Vaddhaki-Sukara 

Jdtaka (No. 283), the Tachchlta Sukara Jdtaka (No. 492.) The defeat of the Kosala is mentioned m the 
Kumnvirapinila-Jiitaka (No. 415). _____ _ 

38 See S. B. E. XI, pp. 18-21.—Compare Fo Sho IV. 22 in Beal, S. B. E. XIX 249. See also Rockhill, 

P ’ 1 39 7 'oTo repel the Vajjians ” (Mahlvagga VI. 28). But Hemackandra (Sthavirdvali-Charita) attributes 
the building of the fort to Udaya. 
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penultimate year of the Buddha’s life. 40 The Buddhist Suttas and the Burmese legend 
mention his fortification, and as the city of Patna quickly grew round the fort, we may 
assume that it had been the royal residence in the last years of Ajata^atru. In the fight 
with the Lichchhavis also Magadha won the day. But it is not to be supposed that 
(Kosala) and Vaiaali became at once part and parcel of the Magadha empire. Their princes 
existed for two or three generations more, doubtless as vassals of the Magadha emperors. 
The last of the Puiauic list of Kosala kings is Sumitra, a great-grandson of Kshudraka (= 
Virudhaka). 41 There is no evidence that Vesali 42 was considered part of Magadha before 
about 100 B. c., when one of the Magadha kings is said to have made it his capital. If 
this tradition is worth anything, it may be taken to indicate that Vai-ali was then made 
the base of operations for further campaigns in the Lichchhavi country. The Magadha 
empire in the reign of Ajata-atru must have extended north of the Ganges at least as far 
east as the Gandak, for we are told he constructed a road along that river, and provided it 
with resthouses at intervals. 43 This road probably served as the eastern line of defence 
north of the Ganges. 

6. Expansion of the Empire. 


The next king was Udaya whom Buddhist traditions consider a favourite son of 
Ajatasatru. 44 In the fourth year of his reign he is said to have built the city of 
Kusumapura on the southern bank of the Ganges. 40 This implies that the king abandoned 
Rajagriha for this more northerly seat on the Ganges, as a strategic measure for watching 
the Lichchhavis on the north. It is hardly likely that tho expansion of Magadha went on 
far under this king, who had such able rivals as Chanda Pradyota of Avanti and 
Yaugandharayana the minister at Kausambi. The campaigns with the Lichchhavis probably 
continued during the reign, but they could have hardly led to any appreciable results. 
The Jainas have a tradition that he was assassinated, and it is therefore likely that 
he ruled for 16 years as given in the Dipavamia, and not 33 as in tho Yislmu-Pur&na. 

When the king was cut off, the court apparently moved back to Rajagriha, giving up 
for the time the campaigns against the Lichchhavis. Dariaka quietly succeeded and he 
seems to have been a very young man at the time. 40 But the political atmosphere of 
Hindustan was charged with electricity. Udayana of Kairi.imbi, a gay and light-hearted 
ruler, stood in imminent danger of losing his ancestral kingdom, where the discontent 
of the Vatsas was coming to a head under the arch-rebel Aruni. 47 The river Ganges was 


certainly be identified with 


j,^ sh "? ra,ka ’ the succe ^or of Prasenajit in the Puruiue lint must 
Virudhaka the successor of Pasenadi according to the Buddhist works. 

41 Asvaghosha : Buddha Charita (S. B. E. XIX, p. 249 ) 

pp. 81A22. r ) eSent0d BaSarh and Bakhira about 27 miI °e N. W. of Patna (Arch. Sur. Ann. Hep. 1903-4 

veil 

vz a 

Puruuic order of rulers is, as we have seen elsewhere, not always correct Putting nil the tv a.'tv, 

40 h % jtrt traT 'jun^r srtTtrrsui 

ffsrr gr% 11 —(Vtlyu P.) 

45 This maybe inferred from several passages in Bhasa’s Vasavadattd : 

-oH'TUfr >rf*pfr. 

rTT^j; (page 6). 

47 i ,\ n .? teWOrthy that Dar5aka is not 0110 of the Dramatis Personae. 

47 Ibid, page 60. 


(Trivandrum, 1912). 
(page 4). 
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at this time the boundary between the Vatsas and Magadha, and there may have been a 
danger of the revolt being fomented by the latter power. Udayana had an able minister, 
by name Yaugandharayana, who appreciated the difficulties of the situation. Procuring 
the half-hearted consent of the Queen, 4 $ Vasavadatta, daughter of Pradyota, he gave out 
that she was consumed by the flames in a general conflagration at Lavanika, where 500 
women of the harem actually perished. Then he arranged the marriage of Udayana 
with Padmavatx, sister of Darsaka. The marriage was of political significance to 
Udayana, as it meant not only Dar-aka’s abstention from actively helping the insurgents 
of the Vatsa country, but prompt aid in putting the rebellion down. 5 " It is also of some 
social significance. Originally Nagas by race, the kings had come to be looked upon as 
Vaisyas, or at best as inferior Kshatriyas, in Bimbisara’s time. The Magadha princess 
was taken as the crowned queen of Udayana, a high class Kshatriya. Thus the 
Saisunagas were rising gradually in the social scale. 

Nandivardhana and Mahanandin were the next two rulers of the dynasty. The 
Purdnas know nothing more of them than their names, but the Buddhist records, which 
mention the names wrongly, embody traditions of some historical value. The first ruler 
they call Susunaga and say of him that he transferred his capital to Vaisali “ not un¬ 
mindful of his mother's origin.'’ 54 This vague statement perhaps implies that king Darsaka 
of Magadha (whom the Buddhists call Naga Da-aka) married a Vaisali princess. There 
is nothing impossible in this. The silence of the Purdnas and Buddhist records 
about Darsaka, who is allowed a fairly long reign, combined with the fact that he was free 
to send his forces across the Ganges to help Udayana in putting down the Vatsa revolt, 
go to show that Magadha was free from disturbance on the eastern frontier. In keeping 
with the usual practice the war with the Lichchhavis under Udaya may have ended in peace 
on the death of that king followed by a marriage relations, between the two kingdoms. 
The son of Darsaka, to have his capital at Vaisali, must have inherited that kingdom 
from his mother, or have conquered it by war. Vesali is mentioned as a city of Magadha 
in the Pdrdyamvaggaf' 2 

Mahanandin was probably the ruler whom the Buddhists name KaliUoka. The 
chronological results lead us to this conclusion. Kalaioka is said to have reigned a 
century after the Buddha, and the Buddhist council is said to have been held in the 10th 
year of his reign. The date for Mahanandin is 88—116 a. b. The second Buddhist 
council should therefore have been held in this reign. This result is confirmed by the 
Tibetan Buddhist tradition of a council being convened by king Nanda and Malulpadma 54 
Mr. Rockhill wonders why we have the singular number while we should expect the 

13 rqurfflU'T ■•MUTHrdr <T (Page 3) says Yaugandharayana to Vasavadatta. 

49 When Udayana had been out a hunting. 

^rr i’’ (page n). 

The same story is preserved in the Divy'n-al'na where 500 women of the harem are said to have- 
perished. (Chap. XXX' r.) 

5° Ibid, p. 60. 

Pariya lavayga I, 38. 


51 Bigandet .- Vol. II, p. 115 . 

53 Roekhiil : Life of the Budlha, p. 186. 
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plural, since there are two kings mentioned. According to my theory this objection 
vanishes. If the Narnia referred to is Mahanandin, Mahapadma was only the crown 
prince, who helped his father in feeding the assembled brethren. Taranath also believes in 
the storv that the brethren were fed by Nanda.^ We have one more statement made of 
Kalaioka, which should therefore be applied to Mahanandin. It is to the effect that he 
made Pataliputra his capital. 53 As the Puraaic list of Kosala comes to ar end with the 
■contemporary of Nandivardhana, it has to be presumed that that kingdom was absorbed 
into Magadha in Mahanandin’s reign. 

(To be contimied.) 


MISCELLANEA 


A NOTE ON THE NON-ARY AN ELEMENT 
IN HINDI SPEECH. 

In his article * On the non-Aryan Element in 
Hindi Speech' (ante. Vol. I, P. 103), Mr. Drowse 
says that the proportion of words in the Hindi 
Vocabulary not connected with Sanskrit is exceed¬ 
ingly inconsiderable. In support of his theory, 
he derives from Sanskrit, five out of 26 Hindi 
words, which, Muir says, have no resemblance 
to any vocables in Sanskrit books, and says 
that the remaining words can also be derived from 
Sanskrit. I do not wish to discuss the accuracy of 
his derivations, but I should like to point out that 
five of the remaining words viz. 1. jhagrd, a dispute; 

2. did, flour; 3. ghunlna --- to gulp ; 4 khontd — peg; 
o. nip =z a shell, can be traced back to the Dravi- 
dian Languages. 

1. jhagni. a dispute. Platts in his Hindustani 
Dictionary does not give the derivation of the 
word at all. He docs not even attempt to connect 
it with Skt. jagaru, armour, which is derived by 
Bhanuji Dikshit in Ins commentary on the Amara- 
kosha from the root jagr , to be awake. I am incli¬ 
ned to think that jhagra is derived from Can. jagala, 
Tel. dzagadainu, a quarrel, a dispute. Can. jagala 
is considered by Dr. Kittel tobe a purely Dravidian 
word. Tel. dzagndamu isal-o considered by Telugu 
Lexicographers to be a Desi word. But Bhattaka- 
laiika's fcabdunusnsana gives Can. jagala as the 
Tadbliava of Skt. jhnkatn, which, however, I have 
not been able to find in any Sanskrit Lexicon. It 
is not improbable that Can. jagala is connected 
with Skt. chagnhi. a he-goat, which, as Fred Smith 
says, ill his World of Animal Life, “is sometimes 
very quarrelsome, and will butt with his horns at 
any stranger. ” 

2. Aid flour, may be derived from Pkt. ait a. 
(Skt. ki-ath) to boil. Pkt. a‘ta, can be traced back 


to Can. altu (adu) to cook Tu. at til, cooking. Tel. 
attu, aflat thin cake (roasted on an iron pan) . 

Cf. Skt. bhakta, 1. boiled rice; 2. any eatable 
grain boiled with water. 

3 . Ghuntnd , to gulp, may be derived from rkt. 
ghiinta. (Skt. pd), to drink, which can be traced 
back to Can. and Tel. gutuku, a gulp (perhaps an 
onomatopoetic word). 

C’f. Brahui gut, throat, Guj. ghanti, Sindhi gain 
also Can. gotta, a bamboo tube for administering 
food or medicine to animals. 

4. Khontd, peg. Platts says the word may per- 
■ haps lie derived from khutla thus: 

Khulna = khut or khot — Pkt. khutta ( i ) — Skt. 
knhotya ( te ) pass, (used actively) of root kshof. v. t. 
to pick, pluck, pull out. (ride. Platts. Hindustani 
Dictionary). 

But 1 think the word may be derived from Tam. 
Mai. Tulu. kntti, stake, peg. We thus have the 
interesting analogy. 

Kntti ; khontd : gut • ghont . a gulp. 

3. Sip, a shell is evidently derived from Pkt. 
■sippi, which can be traced buck to Can. cippu. sippu. 
Tam. iippi, an oyster-shell. Cf. Tel. cippa— a shell. 

In this connection, I may also point out that 
Hind. Guj. i It, P. i la M. id. B.’eii in the sense of 
heel, which is derived from Skt. aiithri [n'.ghri ':), 
foot by Mr. Beaines in liis Comparative Grammar of 
the Modem Aryan Languages of India, X ol. I, can 
be derived from Tam. Mai. Can. adi, a foot, Tel. 
adugu. without violating the law enunciated by 
him, viz., “ when a syllable having a for its vowel is 
followed by one having i or u, these latter some¬ 
times exercise an influence over the former, either 
by entirely superseding it or by combining with it 
into the Guna vowel. " 

K. Am kit a Row. M.A., 
Bender in Philology, University of Madras. 


54 .S'. 11. E. XI, page XIX note. 

--' J Yuan Owing (see Beal's Buddhist Record<, Vol. II, p. S3). 
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MADHAVACHARYA AXD HIS YOUXGER BROTHERS. 

By KAO BAHADUR R. XARA.Sl.MHACHAR, M. A.; BANGALORE. 

( Continued from p. (].) 

'• Y idyaranya’s great literary fame has -o completely eclipsed his career as a >■ tidier 
that no writer dealing with his life has hitherto taken any notice of it.” 

It is unthinkable that Yidyaranya, a sanyiisi and a writer on the Dhunnamstra, could 
ever have exchanged the mendicant’s staff for the sword. 

There is a Smarta mat ha of the Bhagavata-sampradaya at Talkad in the Mysore .State, 
which is known as the Balakrisliuananda matha. It is also sometimes called the Kopp.ila 
matha from a village of the name of Koppaia which belongs to it. The guru of the matha 
is said to be descended in spiritual succession from Paclmapadacharva. the immediate dis¬ 
ciple of Sankaracharya, the three gurus that came after PadmapacUcharya being Vishuu- 
svami. Kshirasvami and Krishnanandasvami. The god worshipped in the matha is Gdpala- 
krishna. A palm leaf manuscript in the matha contains a copy of an inscription* 7 which 
registers a grant to the matha by Madhava-mantri in Saka SI9. There is an unilcat or darn 
across the Cauvery near Talkad which is known as Madhava-mantri's hatlc or dam. The 
above manuscript has likewise the following verse giving 8aka 810 as the date of the con¬ 
struction of the dam by Madhava-mantri.— 

Kari-vana in the verse is a synonym of Gajaranya, the Puraaic name ot Talkad. A 
channel drawn off from the Cauvery near the Madhava-mantri dam, which is known as 
MAdhavaraya channel, is al-o said to have been built by Madhava-mantri. This -Madhava- 
mantri is in all probability idential with his namesake of whom we have .spoken above, 
and the dates Saka 816 and SI!) are no doubt pious mistakes for Saka 121)6 and Iff!)!) ror- 
respomling to a. d. 137d and 1377. 

•Ju-t as the military exploits of Madhava-mantri have been ignorantly attributed to 
Madhavacharya, some of his literary works also have been fathered on the Jattei. As an 
instance, the commentary called Tdtpan/adipihi on the Sufasumhifd may be mentioned. 
The following extracts from the commentary unmistakably prove that Madhava-mantri, 
the disciple of K;i-i vilasa-Kriya-akti. wa> its author.— 

>iff>TT5?i^frqTyr5ir%^Tffrt;otr?f ! t?rHr II 
HjfHRrrn'str fr-tran h 

iTPTfr^T*f'T I 

Still, the following verse shows the blind belief that was its author.— 

’iTfH^Hrr'Ifrr'^fis^r sprr I 

And in the Poona and Bangalore editions of this work the name of SankarAuamla is 
substituted for that of Kriy.i-akti ! 

" Epi. C<n\. Ill, Tirumakudlii-Xiir^ipur 47. 
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Kriyasakti appears to have been a prominent Saiva teacher of the 14th century. 
Though Matlhavacharya, in the introduction to his commentary on the Parakira-smnti, 
calls himself the kula-guru of Bukka I. ( W fmr «nw: ) and Sayana, in 

the - introduction to his Yajmtanira-sudhanidhi, styles himself the anvaya-guru of Sanga- 
mall, an inscription,of a. i>. 1378, mentions KriyfVakti as the kula-guru of Hari- 

hara II.— ^ 

Two more inscriptions! 0 G f Harihara II, dated a. i>. 1398 and 1399, describe him as 
the worshipper of the lotus feet of Kriyasakti.— 

I have hitherto purposely avoided the name Vidyaranya when speaking of Madhavft- 
charva. because, though the tradition that Madhavadiarya acquired the title of Vidyaraaya 
after he renounced the world and became a mnij&si is generally accepted, some scholars 
seem to doubt their identity, owing to the absence of epigraphical or literary evidence to 
prove it conclusively. For myself, I do not remember having come across any inscription 
which states explicitly that Madhavachurya and Vidyaraaya were one and the same indivi¬ 
dual But a few references to Vidyaraaya in inscriptions and literary works seem to point 
to the identity of the two. I give below a few of these references.— 

(1) In a work called Tithi-pradipikd by Nrisimhasuri,-" the author says in the in¬ 
troductory verses, which are given below, that Kulanirmya has been treated of by Vidya¬ 
raaya and other authors. 

^rl 

II 

h»t fwm ranir* I 

Xow, it is well known that Kalanirntnjn was a work of Madhavacharya. 

(2) In his Yydsasutra-n itti , Ranganatha says that his work is based on Vidyaranya's 
verses, in a stanza which runs thus:— 

m *r : i 

^trHFryrr^'r ffMir^r^HTrHr II 

The reference here is clearly 7 to Madhavacharya's Vaiy.sika-yyat/amaldcUlara. 

(3) Ahdbala-pa i ita, the author of a large grammar in Sanskrit on the Telugu langu- 
age. who is said to have been .Madhavacharya's sister's son, mentions Madhavacharya’s 
Dhntuci Itti as a work of Vidyaraaya.— 

^rr^iTuTr srgf^unirar 

trprr 'ffarft’Mr srer%*rH?rar trm^r 


i' Epi. Car., Y, Channarayapatna 250. 
r- Mysore Archaeological Report for 1912. para. 99. 

9 Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library Catalogue, VI, p. 2541. 
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(4) It is said that the Panchadan-pru 'xirayi was composed partly by Bharatitirtha 
and partly by Midhavachirya. Rdmak.ishna. who has written a commentary on the work, 
begins and ends his commentary with obeisance to Bharatitirtha and Vidyiranya thus.— 

r%*r?r <r%5rt 11 

We may therefore presume that Mid h avacharya and Vidyara-yva are identical. We 
have already seen that Bharatitirtha was one of the gurus of Madhavachirya and the 
juxtaposition of his and Viilyirauya's names in the abo\e extract may be taken to 
strengthen the above presumption. 

(5) A copperplate inscription,- 1 dated a. d. 1386, gives the interesting information 

that Harihara II, described as the estiblisher of the path of the Vedas (lff^qr*fjrfftgT c Rr ) 
and a traveller in the path of dhanna and Brahma ( ), gave in the presence of 

Vidyaranya-iripada. a copper grant to the three scholars—Xariyana-vijapeyayiji, Xarahari- 
somayiji and Pandari-dikshita—who were the promoters ( prarartaka ) of the commen¬ 
taries on the four Vedas. We know that Madhavachirya had a great deal to do with the 
composition of the commentaries on the Vedas, and it is very likely that the grant was 
made at his instance to the above scholars for their co-operation in writing those monumen¬ 
tal works. If Vidyiranya had been a different person altogether, there would have been 
no necessity to make the grant in his presence. 

As far as I can remember, this is the only inscription that furnishes the important 
information that several scholars helped Madhavachirya and Sayana in the composition 
of the commentaries on the Vedas. The three scholars mentioned above may be the pro¬ 
genitors of the three families which receive special honours even now at the 'Sringeri maihu. 
An inscription, 2 - of about a. d. 1380, records another grant to Xarayana-vajapeyayaji, one 
of the above three scholars ; and another. 21 of a. d. 1410. registers a grant to Vidyff . .- 
bhaUa, son of Pandari-dGva who is most probably identical with the Painlari-dikshita men¬ 
tioned above. It is to be regretted that only one plate of the inscription referred to in 
the previous paragraph is available. It is, however, interesting to note that this plate 
alludes to a former grant made in a.d. 1381 to the same three scholars by Harihara IPs son 
Chikka-Raya while he was the governor of Araga. This grant consisted of lands yielding 
an annual income of 60, 40 and 50 varahas respectively. 

This inscription makes it quite clear that Madhavachirya was a snnyasi under the 
name of Vidyiranya in a. d. 1386. Another inscription, 21 dated a. d. 1378. tells us that 
he was a sani/asi in that year, the grant recorded in it having been made by order of 
Vidyiranya. In the light of these facts the following statements, which are based on the 
wrong identification of Madhavachirya with Mddhava-mantri, are clearly untenable 

“ Madhavachirya acquired the title of Vidyiranya after he retired from worldly affairs 
and became a Sanydsi. This event took place after the year a. d. 1301.’ 2r > 

•‘The exact date at which Midhavichdrya’s tenure of ministership came to an end 
cannot be ascertained. Judging from epigraphical evidence it must have terminated after 
the year a. d. 1301." 20 _ 

21 Mysore Archceoloyical Report for 190S. para. 54. 22 Epi. Car., YI, Sringeri 23. 

23 Ibid., Sringeri 34 . 24 Epi. Car.. VI. Koppa 30 

25 J. B. Br. R. -4. 8’., XXII, 370. 20 Ibid., p. 376. 
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I may also add here that another inscription, 27 which appears to be dated in a. d. 

1377, also mentions Vidyaranya. We are therefore led to the conclusion that M&dhav£- 
charya must have been a minister sometime before a. d. 1377. According to tradition he 
died in a. d. 1386 at the ripe age of ninety. That he lived more than eighty-five years is 
made evident in the following verse from the Devyaparadhastolra, a work said to have been 
composed by him : 

*rcr 3 I 

11TTT ^TT Hlf* »Tf%rTr 

pTTlH^t ^TT^r ^H U I II a 

Before taking leave of Madhavacharya. it is necessary to say a few words about the 
authorship of the Sarvadariawisangraha, which is generally believed to be one of his works. 

The quotations given on page 2 make it abundantly clear that Mayana was the father of 
Midhavacharya and S Jyana. Sayana styles himself Mayana-Sayana in accordance with the 
well-known practice of giving the father’s name first. What do we find in the Sarvadarmna- 
sa)igraha ? The following extracts from this work plainly indicate that Madhava, its 
author, was the son of Sayana:— 

>T#r*raT I 

nuprun II 

5 ifr*ufiM' j r f ir>TT - sfra^. 

If Madhavacharya had been the author of the work, he would certainly have styled 
himself m^* T >ITr^nfrr» : 3 »T and Jrra'TO^PT; and, as far as we know, there is no other work 
of his in which he styles himself It is therefore reasonable to conclude that 

Madhava. the author of the Sarvadar&anasangraha, is a different person altogether from 
Madhavacharya. 

Who may this Madhava be l I venture to think that he is the son of Sayana, the 
younger brother of Madhavacharya. From Sayana’s Alahkara-sudhrfnidhi, which was re¬ 
ferred to on pages 1 and 2 and which will be noticed in detail further on, we learn that he 
had a son named Mayana who was skilful in writing poetry and prose { nni'T 

). And the Conjeeveram inscription alluded to on page 2 is said to have 
the name Mayana in the place where one would expict the name Madhava. It may there¬ 
fore be supposed that Mlyaia is a corrupt form of M;iclhava and that the Madhava 
of the Sarv'idurhimsanjnih'i is identical with the Mayana of the Alahkurusudhdnidhi. 

Nor are other grounds wanting to support this conclusion : 

(1) In the manuscripts of the Sarvadarianasanrjmka, the following sentence, which 
states that HdnLara-dariun/i, having been treated of elsewhere, has been omitted here 
occurs at the end of Ptilaiijala-darsano :— 

?*t - qt 

And the colophon at the end of 'SduUira-dursana, which runs :— 
ffn t 'rrwnu. 

attributes its authorship to Sayana. From this we have to infer that Hankara-dariam 
having been treated of elsewhere by his father Sayana, Madhava omitted to write on it in 
his work. 


Epi. Cat., VI, Koppa 19. 
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(2) It is believed that the Sarvadarmnasangraha was one of the earliest works of 
Madhavachlrya, but there is internal evidence to show that it must have been written at 

least a generation after the time of Madhavach&rya. Madhava quotes two verses_ 

? 5 3Tg'5j(!DT?r<T and HHrstrr?*—from the Tall mm uktakahi p «2 s D f Venkafanatha or 

Vedhntacharya who died in a. d. 1370. He also refers to the commentary on Anandatirtha’s 
bMshyn in the sentence fi.l?*T(Here the reference is evidently 
to the commentary of the great commentator (Tikachdrya) Jayatirtha, who succeeded 
Akshobhyatirtha. The latter, who was the fourth in apostolic succession to Ananda- 
tirtha or Madhvacharya, is said to have died in a. d. 1367.* Jayatirtha is said to have 
been the guru of the madia for 22 years. So he must have died in a. d. 1389 or 1390. 
The following verse embodies a tradition that in a philosophical debate between Vidya- 
ranya and Akshobhyatirtha, the latter vanquished the former 

It is also stated that Vedant&ch&rya acted the part of an umpire in connection with 
the above debate. It is therefore clear that Miidhavacharya, Akshobhyatirtha and Vedan- 
tucharya were contemporaries ; and Jayatirtha, the successor of Akshobhyatirtha, may 
have been a younger contemporary of Madhavdchdrya, as he is stated in the Jayatirtha- 
vijaya to have come in contact with Vidydranya. It is not unreas mable to suppose that 
at least a generation would be required for the works of Vedantacharya and Jayatirtha 
to get currency so as to be quoted by others. In these circumstances the Sarvadar&ana- 
sangraha cannot be the work of Mddhavdchdrya, but of some one who lived at least a gene¬ 
ration after him. 

(3) Madhava begins his work with obeisance to a guru named Sarvajha-Vishnu, who 
was the son of 'Sarhgapani. In no work of either Madhavacharya or Sayana do we meet 
with the praise of this guru. From the colophon to the Tarbibhdsha-vydkhyd, we learn 
that its author Chennuhhatta was the son of Sarvajha-Vishnu. that he had an elder brother 
named Sarvajha and that he was patronised by Harihara II. It runs thus — 

An inscription, ' 1 of a. d. 1380. which refers itself to the reign of Harihara II, mentions 
Sarvajfia-Vishnu-pura as another name of the village Homma. In his 'Sonkara-darsana 
Sayana quotes from Sarvajha-Vishnu’s Vivaramvivarana .— 

From these references Sarvajha-Vishnu appears to have been a contemporary of Hari¬ 
hara II and Sayana. Some would have us believe on the authority of the Punyailokamah- 
jari that Sarvajha-Vishnu was the name by which Vidyatirtha was known before he 
became a sanyasi. But this is not likely, as Vidyatirtha must have died before Harihara 
came to the throne. In his Catalogue Catalogorum , under Sayana, Aufrecht says that 
Vishnu-Sarvajiia was Sayana's teacher, but it is not clear on what authority this statement 
is based. If this is true, Madhava’s guru was probably the son of Sayana’s teacher 
Vishnu-Sarvajiia, who may have had another name Shhgapani. This supposition derives 


:8 Anandnsrama Series, p. 44. 

30 Padmanabhachar’s Life and Teachings oj Madhvach'irya. 

31 Epi. Car., IV, Chamarajanagar 64. 


Ibid., p. 60. 
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sotne support from the fact that Sarvajiia-Vishnu (i. Sarvajha’s son Vishnu), as stated 
by Chennubha a. had a son Sarvajiia, evidently so named after his own father Vishnu* 
Sarvajua (i. e., Vishnu's son Sarvajiia). 

I would close the account of MAdhavAchArya with a verse in praise of him from the 
Alahkdra-sudhdnhlhi of SAyana. This verse, by a pun on the words, likens him to Vishnu. 

hWH-UUUHMU ffsTt 

*TTq^ II 

Sayana. 

SAyana was the minister of four Vijayanagar kings, namely, Bukka I, Kampana, 
Sangama II and Harihara II. This is made evident in the colophons of his various works. 
Thus, in some of his commentaries on the Vedas he styles himself the minister of Bukka I 
( squuTUT HI^^PT ): in his Subhdshita-sudhdnidh i he calls himself the minister 

of Kampa-RAja (see page 2); in his Dhdtuvritli, PrdyiAchilla-sudhdnidhi. Yajnatantra - 
sudkanidhi and Alankdra sudhdnidhi he styles himself the minister of Sangama II ; 
and in his commentaries on the ,V atapatha , Taittiriya and Yajurveda Brdhmancts he calls 
himself the minister of Harihara II. Puruskdrtha-sudhdnidhi and Ayarvt’da-sudhdnidhi are 
two more of his works. The latter, a medical work, is referred to in SAyana's Alan- 
tdra-sudhanidhi (), and in a later medical 
work called Pra'm'ttaramdld written under tho patronage of VenkatAdri-vibhu by 
Srisailanatha, who says that an ancestor of his wrote a compendium of the Ayurvcda- 
sudkdnidhi at tho instance of the minister Sayana.— 

11 

The Alaiikara-sudhanidhi of Sayana is interesting in several ways. It gives a few 
hitherto unknown details about Sayana and his brother Bhoganatha. which are of consi¬ 
derable interest and importance. Before proceeding to notice these details, it may not 
be out of place here to give some account of tho work itself. As may be inferred from 
the name, it is a treatise on rhetoric. Unfortunately the manuscript in my possession is 
fragmentary, containing only two unmeshas or chapters and a portion of the third. The 
whole work appears to contain ten unmeshas. One remarkable peculiarity of the work 
consists in the majority of the illustrative examples being in praise of the author himself. 
This peculiarity is not met with in any other Sanskrit work on rhetoric. When the 
rules as well as tlxe illustrations are composed by the same author, the illustrations are, as 
a rule, in praise of some deity, or of some king or chief who was the patron of the 
author. The authors and works referred to or quoted from in the course of the fragment 
are the following :— 

Authors—Abhinavagupta, Anandavardhana, Udbhata, Kuntaka, GopAlasvAmi, Bkar- 
trihari, Bhauanayaka, BhAmaha, BhAsa, Bhoganatha, Bhdja, MahirnA, Rudrata, VAmana, 
Vidyadhara and Sankuka. 

Works— Uddharammdld, Gaurinathdshlaka, Bnhatlatlid, Mahugampatistvtra , Mahd- 
viracharita. MahimnasPtra, Mdlat'mddham, Rthmlhlsa. Ldchana, Vdkyapadiya, Yenisam- 
hura, Vyaktiviveka, hnngdraprakuki, Bringdramanjari. Tripuravijaya and Vishamabdnal'dd. 

Of the above works, six are by BhoganAtha, the younger brother of Sayana. These 
will be noticed later on when speaking of Bhoganatha. One of these, the Uddharammald, 
appears to have been specially written in praise of his elder brother Sayana. 
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We may now proceed to give the few new items of information about SAyaiui which 
can be gathered from the stanzas given as illustrative examples in the Alai>Larasudhani- 
dhi. From the following stanza we learn that Sayan a had three sons named Kainpaiia, 
Mayana and 'Sing-ana, and that the first son was a musician, the second a poet and the third 
a Yedic student.— 

STTfl «rm I 

rtrsri- Rhtt 

RTPJ H*UR?T HRT'T. ! 2 || 

Kampa.ua was apparently so named after SiiyauaVs patron Kampana. father of 
Sangama II. Mayana was already referred to and identified with Mndhava. the author 
of the Harvuflarkimsrtngrahu. That the king Kampana died either bef ire Sangama II was 
born or when he was a mere child, and that S.iyaua administered the kingdom as recent 
during the minority of Sangama II, may be inferred from these verses.— 

rtkrh ^rq°r :: sf«tI| 

cth* *r?r HR°rra 

srsnsrunTHf^r: whRr il 

d ^'r-^t^rtTrarY’ttiqTYT- 

Tit ^JHmurTiUyssRr- 

tK;'r% uTufiMUTuAuif ti u 

HJHHrsrRt Tin 1 

The following verses show that Siyana himself taught Sangama II from his childhood 
and gave him a liberal education befitting his position.— 

srr?$5.fqr jrmsrrT3Rref??i 

Hr^°rr§'T^^rTrrK... Il 

umrihS jt'tt *iRt Hutnt# i 

*T*ZJ*rftrHT Hp?T*Tfu?P HT3RTRT 
jftfi ^ h*t% ~ sh?*! !l 

The epithet an incarnation of Yy. sa. applied to Siiyaaa, is noteworthy. 

His martial valour and eoncpiests are referred to in the following extracts — 

grcr *TT*r a f Hur-wr Hffww* I 

II 

Tturr Hr?t D TT'fr-- I 
r%r*R3fr f-tRPrr n^ffh urruTuu: il 
vrr^^ zuqr'Ttr?Rrr^T'T'tRrus'^T Frr^°ira I 
jftwq trrur»rr?^«m f=7T*THrs.rqr ?«fr li 

HUT Hq-fUH-H HPUH HT f#r%U I 

^ffTRT fsrH'T ^irt '3THHr II 

RT5H ^T5't>UTTHUU I?ra'qfs?TdR : T 

HTUu^urWuHrrr ;* srshtt: n 

The last verse refers to a victory gained by S ivana over a king named Champa. A 
kina called Yira-Champa, the son of a Chola king, is mentioned in an inscription, of 'Saka 

In n roceotlv discovero I copper grant of Harihara IT, dated A. D. 1377, Sin ana and Ins son 
Singana figure as the donees. Mysore Archil olo / oil Report lor 1 (, 1*3, para. Si*. 
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123(5, at Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District. Champa conquered by Sayana may 
perhaps be the grandson of the above. 

There is also a mutilated verse referring to an attack on Garudanagara by Sangama 
11 and Sayana and the defeat of the chief of that place. 

According to Aufrecht, 31 Sayana died in a. l). 13ST. 

Bhoganatha. 

Bhoganatha, the younger brother of Sayana. was already referred to (page 3) as 
the composer of the Bifvagunta grant, in which he styles himself the narma-mchim of 
Sangama II. The following verses from the Alnid-dm-sudhanidhi bear evidence to the 
intimacy between Sangama II and Bhoganatha and thus substantiate Bhoganatha’s state¬ 
ment that he was an intimate companion of Sangama II. 

- qtr^3?5T?raT<%frTH% HP£«fr i 
mMf HRTTipr’Tr h ^rf^rri ’sfhftiprKbr tt 
TPR HHSHSfrSRH =3 !l 

w: h4t%?h HnrrnTPf 3r 1 

TK°rr 3TC°fr 1 wr trft srmrHi I? % II 

Though Bhoganatha was known to be a poet by reason of his having composed the 
Bitraguuta grant, no information was available as to any of liis works. It is therefore 
gratifying to note that the Alahkara-sudhdnitlhi names and quotes from six of his works. 
Their names are (1) Rumollusa, (2) Tripunt-rijai/a, (3) Udflharnnn-muld, (4) Mahdqmpi- 
pnti-slnru, (5) S' riii(jdru-maiijari, and (6) GaurindthdshUda. In one place Sayana says, 
'• Examples of the rules have to be sought for in Bhoganatha's works ( b'4ru3l?r n np : r 
)• thus indicating the regard in which he held his brother's works. 
A verse from (4) was quoted on page 3 when .-peaking of the Guru Srikantha. Several 
of the verges quoted above in praise of Sayana'.- valour are from (3). A few verses will be 
(riven below from hi- other works, namely, (1). (2), (5) and (b). 

( 1 ) RTWRWI (Rl^f 3442 I 

HtHIH ^ fawpsf qfa qpqimHHr ITHUTqTH 11 

(2 ) trud traNNir ;r qrqqRd =3 1 

H 3?3nr HHPRr II 
qfrfnRT ~ 3fqr R 3iDtrawH% qqrfi 1 

nr 11 

( •"> ) 

5rrfe%- 

isrrTHHTq'qfqiTH? HHrHwrHrwr: || 

The verse beginning quoted above, is also from this work. 

S C 3T3 qqHRUHTru'TTrTHTH ITT HR || 

HPTPTPI HHlbUTPI 5PT3T ifNlH U 5 J H3RII 

(1) and (2) appear to^ be Hrqn s based on the Ramtojam and the Pumnn s. The 
quotations prove that Bhoganatha was no mean poet. He was a worthy brother of 
Miidhavacharya and Sayana. 

i! Cntalogu s Oatnlogormn, p. 711. 


' ■ Ep>. Ia<h, III. 70. 
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THE NYASAKARA AND THE JAINA SAKATA YANA. 

BY K. B. PATHAK, CHITRASHALA, POONA. 

(Continued from Vol. XLIV. p. 279.) 

The remark in the Kasika runs thus : — 

I srsrnrta ■ 

HttgT Kasika, Benares Eel., Part II, p. 283. 

The words hp-T^T and being provided for in Chandra's Sutra (b), we are forced 

to look to Panini's Sutra (6), in order to find out what words constitute the 'Tafrfl*T°r 
mentioned in Chandra-sutra (a). So Cliandra-vyalcaram must be pronounced defective. 
Probably Chandra must have mentioned the words of his 'fWrf?ir c r in the Ckandravritti 
and in that case, the vritti must have been composed by Chandra himself. The course 
followed by Sakatayana is decidedly superior. He ^ays 

w- ^ II. 2, 109. 

RfTFT fc^rT^I |5T H f t^JRPTT^r I 

i b|*p i HpR i qgnrfHT i m i ?m4*3r (*£) I i i h^t.- i ^k. i 

i th i afar i w i i 5rrwr( ?ff )*i [i] s^rm^r i sm? i i srrfir I w | 

ifr^ i ^rq- [i] u[R i =r°r i wui i *r^ I I *ST^rnfrra*r°rR u 

Amoghavritti II, 2, 109. 

The N6ri?*i°r is as peculiar to 'Sakatavana as the is to Chandra. Yaksha- 

vaiman has this SAtra but without the *i°T, because his Chintamani is an abridgment of 
the fl%: “the extensive commentary”, which is no other than the Amoghavritti 
containing the tprqr^ peculiar to 'Sakatayana s 'Sabdanusdsana. Chandra has the following 
Sutra 

fiTRrt V. 2, 4. 

and in the extract from the Chandravritti given under this Sidra, we read i 

5T5T : ;r r 'f *?, I g’RirsftVCl FiRTH?. The inference from this is that one Sutra teaching 

Tq-^rr^ in rnT*TlT, &c., which cannot come under frVpru, has dropped out of the text of 
Chandra's Sutras as they appear in the German edition. This is plain from the 'Sabdanu- 
sdsana of Sakatavana, where we have the following two Sidras instead of one : — 

HFfl'?: HTTfTft FF1W Amogh. II, 2, 40. 

?*T%TnTT?5 Amogh.. II. 2. 47. 

The source of the Chandra-sutra is nob given in the German edition. It can be 
traced to the Vartika ff%FT% g^sTT^: in the Mahdbhdshya (Panin: II, 2, 26) and 

uttstrtphj is taken from another Vartika in the Mahdbhdshya 

(Panini V, 3, 42). 

It is thus manifest that the internal evidence supplied by this Sabdanusdsana is so 
strong, that it entirely agrees with the external evidence derived from epigraphic and 
literarv references in supporting the conclusion that Sakatavana himself wrote the 
Amoghavritti as well as the Sutras. 

The word Vdkyapadiya is mentioned as the name of a literary work in the Kdnkd on 
Panini (IV, 3, 88). This work of Bharfrihari is also mentioned by Sakatavana in his 
Amoghavritti (III, 1,189) and by Hemaehandra in his Brihodoritti (VI, 3. 20). Sakatavana 4 

4 Bv the expression %f^rT Sakatavana alludes to many authors whose works are now lost to 
t he world. 
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has laid under contribution Patanjali's Mahabhashya, Chandravyaharana, Jninemha- 
Vydkarana and the Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi. We also read : 

3TYTT«trar THTFTRFT ^#1 'TTI% J TTanTSi I 

I^JT( 3TT )sn?Pl Amogh. Ill, 2, 161. Kdnkd IV, 2, 65. 
mmT Amogh. IV, 1,252. 

HT«fT*irPrr?T ii Amogh. IV, 1, 253. 

THHUrC )?rrar: Amogh. II, 4, 182. 

Umasvati’s Tattvurtha-sutra has ten chapters and is accepted as an authority by both the 
Digambara and Svetambara communities. The following remarks are most interesting :— 
frUiyiTRUTOTT HI, 2, 120. Cf. Panini V, 1, 110. 

ffunsrr ^fitt sp* tumir htIh i *°rmr? i mi 

ij *m=r mi: Prutt i rmrnsTj i=rr) %ttiw mi: \ Tumuli 

(mrrimr > TUTTU^r m *irmr jfr?rt ?nr( v ir 'get ?rr?i»ri*n*-ti( ^xr utmh upi^rr 

tpf^pTpxTr 3TraPi»^i: Tframu? t-mrgTfsm h mir hurur; I f? 

rmrrcir marumi i srrerer titjiappre* atuufr t?-. i ■rnfareir 'th feiir umPir 

ffwcji rwijrjfam: mmuirr: mrnnTp^mr^ u f? Hmrrr: i ?r^ 

srurrsi: tr^nur |i Amogh. Ill, 2, 120. 

Yakshavarman says :— 

Wpsff d?T: >ir4( 4 hrr^r mi: trirrr^iT'sr: i -. 

Hurrfr( sr) i vrrrr3nr( ^rr) Tri( 4 iirmr sRirrrlrspr i Chinuhmni III, 2. 120. 

In my paper 3 entitled Bhamahas Attacks on the Buddhist Grammarian Jinendra¬ 
buddhi. I have shown that Kumarila has severely attacked the authors of the Ktiiika 
for defending Panini’s terms xfPT^TJ and n?7*fT3I^f and that the Xyasakara has not heard 
of Kumarila’s criticism, while it is well-known to Haradatta. the later commentator of the 
KaUka. It is interesting to note here that the Jaina Saka.ayana, who has obviously 
heard of Kumarila's criticism, goes out of his way to defend these irregular compounds 
jTFT^h and by admitting them into his Amoghavritti, though he is careful to avoid 

their use in his own Sutras, as will be seen from the following passages :— 

3TRPI WI ^ II, 1, 48. 

...Mir 5T3T 1 mi mrir 1 

•**Mrf4 f% 1 l w4r I Amogh. and Chintimani II, 1, 48. 

sir'spffrffPT: II, 1, 44. 

.vt^htmr 1 Rug **1% || Amogh. II, 1, 44. 

The chronological relations between the authors whose works we are speaking of may 
be indicated thus :— 


Bhartrihari, the author 
of the Vakyapadtya 

I 

Jayaditya, one of the authors 
of the Kasika 

\ 

The Nyasakara Jinendra¬ 
buddhi 

Kumarila 

Jaina Sakatayana, con¬ 
temporary with Amogha- 
varsha I. 

5 Journ. Bom. As. Soc., Vol. XXIII, p. 18. 


died A. D. 650. 


died A. 1). 661. 


A. 1). 700. 
A. D. 750. 


A.D. 814. 
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Ill my paper entitled Bhamaha s Attacks oil Jinendrabuddhi referred to above, 1 have 
stated that, according to an anonymous verse current among the Jainas in Southern India 
and a reference in the Ef). Cam. Yol. VIII, p. 268, Prabhachandra is credited with the 
authorship of a A ydsa on bakatayana s Sabddnusdsana. Can this be reconciled with the 
date which we have assigned to Sakafayana ? This question can be answered in the 
affirmative, since Prabhachandra, in his second work entitled Nijdyakumudachandrodnya , 
Idar MS. p. 24i)« cites the following verse from Guuabhadra's Atmimumsana : 

A wnTTTH fftRfqf TuTHtT ll Mmanuiamna, verse 3-5. 

Guuabhadra was the teacher of Krishnaraja II, while the latter was Yuvanija. It 
is thus clear that Prabhachandra lived on into the first half of the ninth century. It is 
possible that he maj have written a commentary called A yu*<t on the Sabdiinuiduma of 
bakatayana, whose literary activity must be placed between 'baka 73.1—78!». But to be 
able to pronounce a definite opinion on this point, we must wait till we have discovered at 
least one manuscript of the Sakata yana-nyasa. At the same time we must remember the 
interesting tact that in his first work entitled Pra me//a - la mala-m d it a n<ki Prabhachandra 
very frequently quotes Sutras from the -f oinoid ra-ryakam m. 

sfjr |?fr I, 4, 37. Pram'>j. Benares Ed. p. 2 (a). 
tfPT>#T 1,4, 1. Pram- >/. Benares Ed. p. 2 (b). 

m I, 4, 3.7. Pri nitty. Benares Ed. p. 2<> (a). 

HT II, 1, 44. Prime//. Benares Ed. p. 20<> (a). 
tTHHCHT I, 2. 17o. Prana//. Benares Ed. p. 2')!> /a). 

file fact that •/ aim ndra-siitrcn, are often quoted in the P ramu/n-kn mala-mdria i/da may 
only indicate that the first work of Prabhachandra was composed before the accession to 
the throne of Amoghavarsha 1. 

Another commentary on the Sidra > of bakatayana, which deserves to be noticed here, 
is the Pmki'bju-iitmjrahn of Abhayachandrasiiri, who is aho well-known as the author 
of a Sanskrit commentary on the Coma-ayiira. a work written in M.ieadhi bv Xemichandra 
to instruct his patron Chamun’ataja. At the end of each chapter of his Sanskrit 
commentary Abhayaehandra calls himself Abhayachandrasiiri, Abhayasuri or Suri. In 
the concluding verses of the Piaki iyd-^a >yraha wc are told that :—- 
#rtr ftfqfrai 

this is the work of ffiiri, i.t., Abhayaehundra'nri. His pupil Ke-avavarni or Ke-a\auua, who 
has rendered into (,’anarese the Sanskrit commentary on the < :umntn*drn alluded to above, 
yiys that he finished his work in baka l2sl. From this fact it may be concluded that tile 
<iil:nCnjnita-prakii/n'isaii rjrnh't of Abhayaehandra was composed shortly before baka 12sl. 

As [ have already said, the Jama baka ayaua has been undeservedly forgotten among 
the bvetambara Jaina community, being superseded by the more celebrated Hema- 
ohandra. But among the Pigambara Jainas tin- belief is current that tlii' author is 
identical with his celebrated namesake of antiquity. The elder b.ikufayana aho enjoyed 
distinction a< a great grammarian, being quoted by Katyayana m his Yaja<anei/a. - 
Prut id'll. h;/a IV, 127 and l.v.i. by Pimm in hi' Ashhidhyd/ii 111. 4, 111 & YUl, 3. is, 
ind by \aska in his Xirnkta 1. 4. Pamiijah says 

=?r vtr? urjM qrkpr AlahdbJuhhyn ill. 3. 3. 

^rar’Tpri tqqrtr VPTR: MTfTtTrq qr-q JrAt J /ahah ha s// //a 1 II. 2, 15. 

The latest reference to the elder bakatayana is the following — 
vrqjir-TrqrqJ TtuTHTr: KdCiil i, 4, so. 

Aitei the middle of the seventh century the cider bakatayana s work must have been 
lost beyond recovery. In the twelfth century Vardhamana. the author of the (im/amtna- 
mtiho-.l'idl". knows only the Jaina bakatayana. whom he frequently quotes. Bopadova and 
Bhatrojidik'hita. who also often refer to the Jaina grammarian, speak of him a' Abhinara- 
s dkat/tynna'‘. Prof. Macdonell s description of him. a-- the pscudo-baka avana. 7 is hardly 
lair, considering the high place which this eminent Jaina author occupies in the history of 
Sanskrit literatim e. 

C’t il<‘1 >()(,! • Eb'.iv^, Vol. II. p. 44. Prnti Jh'UnXn’n'tmi i. Bi'iiar.-- El. Part II, p. 02.3, 

• Hist, oj Lit . p. 4:i2. 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF MAGADHA. 

BY s. V. YEXKATESWARA AIYAR, M. A., L. T.; KUMBAKONAM. 

II. 

(Continued from p. 16 ) 

7. The First Emperors of Hindustan. 

Mahapadma was the fir-t emperor of Hindustan. He was the son of Mahlnandin 
by a Sudra concubine. Dr. Bhau Daji and Mr. Y. A. Smith have said that he was the 
son of the queen by a barber paramour, but there is no evidence to this effect. The Pumnu > 
say that himself of servile origin. " he caused the destruction of Kshatriyas like a second 
Parasurama." that • urged on by prospective fortune he uprooted all Kshatriya families ’’ 
and that he brought the whole of Hindustan under his umbrella and reigned sole emperor 
there. 55 This is no mere boast, as the several dynasties of North India come to an end 
about this period Taking only the most important dynasties we get the synchronistic 
table 51 ' from the Pmd'yi* :— 


Mwjwllui 
Ajutasitru = 

1! 

TO £ 

Koiamio 

I'davana = 

Kt Mil lit. 

Kshndraka 

(Virudhaka) 

1 

I'dava 

Falaka 

I 

Ahinara 

1 

1 

Ktindaka 

Darmka 

l 

1 

Vi><i khayapa 

1 

Khandapani 

| 

1 

Surat ha 

1 

1 

Nandivardhana 

i 

1 

Jatiaka 

1 

Niramitra 

I 

1 

Sumitra 

l 

Mahanamlm 

1 

Nandi- 

Vardliana 

1 

Kshemaka 



Consistently with their statement that Mahapadma was the sole ruler of Hindustan, 
all the Punipis. agree in winding up the dynastic lists of all other kingdoms—Km us. 
Paiiehalas. AikshvAkavas. Kaiakas. Haihayas. KAlingas. riakas. Maithilas, Vitihotras and 
Surasenas. Perhaps, most of these kingdoms had lost their independence even before and 
had become tributary to the rising power of Magadha. Mahapadma probably made them 
integral parts of the Magadha empire. 

The Arthnmslru of Kau ilva furnishes us with complete information as to the polity 
of Hindustan under the first of iD emperors. That it describes a condition of things prior 
to the formation of the Maurya empire is dear from the fact that it assumes the existence 
throughout of small kingdoms independent of each other and makes no reference to an 
empire. Most of these arrangements and institutions were adopted by the Mauryas. as 
the Indike of Megasthenes confirms in many respects the data of the Arthnmstm . A 
tew points of importance may be noted in which pre-Mauryan conditions, as revealed in 
the Arthu-dstrn differ from Mauryan conditions as observed by Megasthenes and preserved 
in the well known fragments of his work. The admiralty and commissariat departments 

The expression is significant : 

i 

w There are > of course, variant readings of the proper names. But the number of generations 
given is sufficient for our purpose, as is clear from the extracts given from the Vishnu-Puritun Book IV. 
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of the army were non-existent in the earlier period. In civil government a Privy Council ot 
12 or l(i members (or of a smaller number according to exigencies)' 7 is found working in 
the early period, but it is not mentioned by Megasthenes. The military and municipal 
boards mentioned by Megasthenes are not found in the Artha-dstra, which assumes that 
these departments were presided over by single officials. 3S Certain forms of torture, not 
existing under the Mauryas, existed before their time. 30 Lastly during tile period betoie 
u» there were independent tribal communities 0 *- 1 within the Magadha empire, implying that 
the emperors did not interfere with the constitutions of conquered cities. 

Legend has largely gathered round the person of the last of the Xandas. who is named 
Sahalya by the Paninas and Sahalin by the Buddhists. During his reign there was such 
an extraordinary growth of material piosperity that he became a by-word for avaricious 
hoarding of wealth, and his treasuries were spoken of centuries after his death. They 
were pointed out to Yuan Chwam: as contained in five stupas near Paraliputra. lil The 
parsimony and avariciousiiess of Xanda the last are confirmed by the Jladidnils/nim 
tradition. 

8. The Revolutions. 

All this time the extreme vest ot India, the plains of the Fanjab. were little affected 
by the events in the east, cut off as they were from that region by the deserts of l’ajputa- 
na. Taxila was. however, an eminent place of learning, whither went for education youths 
from distant Aiiga and Magadha. Between old and 4S.5 it c. Darius Hystaspes had an 
Indian province in his Persian Empire and Indian soldiers were fighting at Marathon side 
by side with the Imperial army against the Greeks. Soon after, however, \\ estern India 
seems to have broken away from Persia. When Alexander invaded India tiieic were nu¬ 
merous Indian Princes in the Panjab and Sindh. Porus and Amplii being the chief These 
were not in a position to beat the Creek monarch single handed and the civil uat in 
Magadha made Magadhan designs impossible in this region. The withdrawal of Alexandei 
coincided with the efforts of (handratrupta Maurya to usurp the throne of Sahalya. 
Chandragupta found that the -trategems of ChAnakya placed the whole of Hindustan like 
ripe fruit into his hands. He was. therefore, in a position to bring the extreme west ot 
Hindustan also within the limits of the Empire. 

How these revolutions were accomplished we can learn from the traditions that have 
been preserved. That the opposition to Chandragupta was by no means weak stand' 
clearly in the evidence. The Panina* say that Chanakya took twelve or sixteen year' to 
conquer Magadha for Chandragupta and himself remained minister for seveial years more 
The Miulnirdlshasa tradition implies that the Xandas had strong partisans, who would fight 
to the death on behalf of their master It is difficult to believe that any minister, however 

57 '• ” ?PT TtrfT-tt: ! 

ArtluinUtffi, (Mysore, 1909) page 19. 

v Lists uf officials ais- i'ivoi A id, m [>p. 20-22 

See punishments given on pages 221, 222. Among others U'T^IU'S'^rr^I'-h^A 1 tl ie <tihu 1 
r petty theft of loss than two paiuis. 

V Tr HV5T57U If II 

(p. 35 do./). 

V Beal Bml'll. i*t Pncanh, \ ol. II. p. 94. 

r: Tlie Parana* say that Kautilya took 12 or 10 year' to make an end of the (Sai'uniga) <U nasty. 
Allowing for exaggeration, it may have taken a few years at least. Hence the statement m the text 
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great a master of statecraft, as Chanakya was, could have supplanted a reigning emperor 
on the throne, an emperor whose army was doubtless extensive and efficient.''" According 
to the Jatnkux and the Arthaiustm of Kautilya, the army was no mere rabble, but was splen¬ 
didly organised in various arrays—in the form of a lotus, or of a waggon, or of a circle 
Nor have we clear evidence that any part of the army deserted to the Maurya, nor that he 
had anything like the means required to raise forces equally strong. There could have 
been no national discontent in any of the provinces of the empire, for each conquered tiact 
was apparently allowed to retain its old institutions. When Kautilya says grfsrq 3 fr 
and cites the Lichchhavis as an instance, we presume that the tribal republics of 
the clans were not stamped out by the autocracy of the baisunagas. !So too the rules of 
international law given by the author of the Arthaiaxtw indicate that the kingdoms of the 
empire enjoyed a large measure of autonomy within the imperial jurisdiction. < Inly one 
explanation seems possible of the Maurya usurpation—that Chandragupta had the assis¬ 
tance of some foreign powers to back up the diplomatic efforts of Kautilya. 

We have to rely mostly on the Greek writers as to how Chandragupta conquered 
Magadha. a- Chanakya never drops a hint on the subject. A curious story is given by 
Justin.' 1 Chandragupta became king in a miraculous fashion with the help of a lion and 
an elephant which came to him Tnis is a legendary way of representing the fact that he 
received substantial aid from kings, whose emblem- were the lion and the elephant. The 
kings of Kalinga had the elephant as their emblem. Thcie is even now an important town 
there named <uijitiinlinuijiutt /;/. As late as Kalidasa's time the kings of Kalinga were famous 
for then elephant force *•' Ancient dynasties of Kalinga are mentioned in the Pmnnu s. and 
we find that the Kalingas were an independent kingdom in the account of Mcgasthcne.s. 
It then the ruier of Kalinga helped'- 0 Chandragupta -Maurya in effecting the dynastic revo¬ 
lution at Magadha, we could easily explain why it remained unconquered under the first 
two Mnmvas. A breach in the relations of the two kingdoms in Asoka's reign led to hi- 
conquest of Kalinga 

Tie othei kingdom which assisted Chandragupta may be identified with ■''tmhupn," <>i 
Silt Hung* when wa-a kingdom of as ancient tame a- Taxila, The duel of that region 
Saubhaiit 1 wa- one of those who readily submitted to Alexander. 07 It i' possible that 
when the death of the conqueror became known, he gave up the eau-e of the (decks and 
dhed himself with the rising Maurya power, taking advantage of the general Hindu lehel- 
lum that wa- set up agaiii't Macedonian rule m India 

Having expelled the Macedonian garrisons, ( handragupta won from '■deuciis Hie 
cession ot Ariana. including Kabul, Herat. Kandahar and Makran. On the western side 
the empire now extended as far as the Hindu Kush. < hi the east, probable the river 
f.rahmanutra formed likewise a scientific frontier. On the south, there is no e'ear evi¬ 
dence that the empire extended beyond the Yindhyas. The A-oka inscriptions in Mvson- 

1 A.l'.ling to «deck writ.-is it .'mount, d to sii,uni) liors.-s, glio.OUU tout. s.mio , hatiots .unTiTouu 

elephant- 

■i .1 n- 1 it - H doom. Ph.hpjui-i.. Book XV. Translated liy ikCrmdle (/,(,-,/>,,,,, Al-vnoU, t/„ 

<nc"t so,, pp 7 , 32 >si. 

1 ’ H /.//.«/■« Canto. IV verse It), where Kalmga Ra|a i- ot\ led rnrqr-Id: ! 

" The passage in Justin is to the eltert that tin elephant •* fought vigoruu-ly m trout >>t the arinv 
"t C’hanei jaupta and the lion ‘-first in-plivd him with the liop. of w .lining the throne ' MeC'riiidl. 

p. :iJs - ’ 

'■ V. smith : Kurly Hot../'./ ot Imlm (lull) page so 

1 am unalile tn accept Mr. Jaya-wal'-i e..U] cture (S. e n.,t<) a- to Chandragupta rveeivue. hem 
trean the Aratta iobber-tribe That va.-w u based uu the toiturmg of a text whichAs easily exjii.uned 

as d is dgUJUT: ts simply ‘ in twice eight ’ i.tx 16 (year.*) One Vac u MS. lias ffqT3Hf : ‘ m 12 Vy irs ■ 

This agrees with the Matsya version UH- f rUiTDTUirF 7 !* It is bevond doubt that the pass.ve revis la 
,,,.//•* (12 or lij) and not to any I,.be. ' 1 ' ’ tlsto 
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should be interpreted as representing those regions rather as friendly states than as 
integral parts of the empire. 09 The expansion southwards was along the east and it 
did not proceed farther than Kalinga, which was conquered by Asoka in the 9th year of 
his reign. 

9. Summary of results. 

1. Sisunaga. c. 608—590 B. c. 

Probably of Naga extraction. Established his son at Benares after supplanting the 
Brahmadatta dynasty, and himself at Girivraja in Alagadha. 

2 . Kakavarna. c. 590—564 b. c. 

Viceroy at Benares under his father • Fond of Alirvels.’ Tolerated dissent in religious 
matters. Assassinated. 

3. Kshemavarman. c. 564—544 b. c. 

Alias Prasenajit (Buddhist and Jaina tradition). A great conqueror. 

4. Kshatrajit. c. 544—-520 b. c. 

Alias Mahapadma (Buddhist tradition). The first of the Nandas. Expansion oj the 
Magadha kingdom: 80,000 villages.'’ Attempts at the conquest of Anga, 

5. Bimbisara. c. 520—492 b. c. 

Alias Sretiiya (Jaina). Marriage with princesses of Vaisali and Kosala. Growth of 
material prosperity under ‘ the Vanya king.' Conquest of Anga effected with the aid 
of the Raja of Ivampilaya (the Panchulas). Patron of Buddhism and Jainism, Contemporary 
of the Buddha. Foundation of Rajagri ia Handed over the kingdom to Ajata>atru. 

6 . Ajatasatru. c. 492—460 b. c. 

Alias Kunika (Jaina). Contemporary of Vardhanuina Alalia\ ira. 7 ° Patron of religious 
controversies—Adi-Buddhism, Buddhism, and Jainism. Successful wars with Kosala and 
Vaisali. Fortification of Pa aligratna by his ministers. 

7. Udaya. c. 460—444 b. c. 

Growth of Paraligrama into the city of Pataliputra. War with the Lichchhavis 
of Vaisiili continued. Assassination of L daya. 

8 . Darsaka. c. 444—420 b. c. alias Xagadusaka (Buddhist). 

At Rajagriha. Alarriage of his sister Padmavati to Cdayana of KauCunbi. followed by 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Kaus.iinbi. 

9. C Xandivardliana. c. 420—398 b. c. 

and s 

10. C Alahanandin. c. 398—370 b. c. 

Incorporation of Vaisali. Capital for a time at Vaisali. Buddhist Council at \’ai5ili. 
Capital again moved to Pataliputra. 

11. Mahapadma. c. 370—342 b. c. 

First Emperor of Hindustan. Other ancient kingdoms of Hindustan—Avanti, Kau- 
s&mbi and Kosala— are absorbed into Alagadha. 

12. Sahalya. c. 342—320 71 b. c. 

Avaricious. Civil AVar in the last years of his reign. Usurpation of the throne by 
Chandragupta Alaurya, with the aid of the kings of Kalinga and Simhapura. 

os On this point I am unable to agree with Mr. Smith and Prof. Rapson. (Ancient India, 1914). 

to That Mahavira was a younger contemporary of the Buddha. 

71 The date according to Prof. Hultzseh of the beginning of Chandragupta’s reign. (J. R. A.S. 
1914.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Section VII. 

The Naik Finance. 

(Continued from p. 118.) 

In spite of the defects which I have pointed out in the Naik administrative machinery, 
central and local, which Visvanatha and his minister established or perfected, there is no 
doubt whatever that it was eminently suited to the people and the times. It was this 
eminent suitability that enabled the dynasty of which Visvanatha was the founder to be in 
power for nearly two centuries. But it is not in the field of politics alone that we see the 
organizing and systematising genius of Visvanatha (or his minister). His statesmanship 
and skill is seen in the financial administration also, which he placed on a comparatively 
sound and healthy basis. It is indeed true that, so far as he himself was concerned, he 
was more a sacrificer"’ 7 than a gainer. The difficulties of conquest and settlement and the 
shortness of his rule did not enable him to reap the harvest of his reforms. They went 
only to impoverish him, as he expended all the gigantic accumulation of property, which 
his father had made, and which he of course inherited. But what he gave his successors 
got. By freely placing his private resources at the disposal of the State, he weathered it 
through a time of stress and trouble, organised in the meantime an elaborate financial 
system, and thus placed the crown of his successors on the rock of security. The use of 
his piivate wealth was thus more or less an investment, and eloquently proves to us that 
he was not only an eminently wise man, but a good man. 

Nelson’s view of the total Revenue of the kingdom. 

In the description of the Naik financial system, which, we may believe 56 , was shaped 
after the model of the Vijayanagar system, we have naturally to devote our attention to 
thiee questions closely connected with each other.—namely the total revenue that was 
collected by the State, the various sources of taxation, and the comparative heavi¬ 
ness or lightness of the financial bmclen, when compared with the burden of later 
clays. As regards the total revenue of the Karta, one way of finding it out is bv 
ascertaining what he paid as annual tribute to his Vijayanagar suzerain. We find 
nowhere a definite statement of the tribute in the chronicles. But a Jesuit father who 
lived in the fiist decade of the 17th century, i. e., half a century after Visvanatha and a 
decade or so before Thumal Naik, says that “ The great Nayakers of Madura, like those of 
Tanjcre and Gingee, are themselves tributaries of Vijayanagar, to whom they pay, or ought 
to pay, each one an annual tribute of from six to ten million of franks.” In English money 
this would range from £240,000 to 400,000. And as the tribute was a third of the total 
revenue, 55 it is plain that the income of the Naik .State should have keen from £720.000 to 

57 The Chronicle Hist. Carna. Dynas. clearly shews this. 

^ See il Iys. Gozv ., I., 5 < 8-88, for the most complete and detailed discussion of the Vijayanagar system. 
Rice points out how in the time of Krishnadcva Raya and Achyuta, the revenues “ were first reduced 
to a regular form, checked by ordinances, and a system of accounts and management introduced, calcu¬ 
lated to improve the revenue of the empire. . . ” These regulations or rayarH'ka* fixed the revenues, 
duties and customs, etc. and were transmitted to all the local officers in villages, towns, and Nartus. 

53 Nuniz, however, writing in the time Achyuta Raya, says that out of the total revenue of 120 lakhs 
of pardaos, presumably, throughout the provinces, 60 lakhs had to be given to the Emperor (Forg. 
Empe. 373). But when he describes individual cases [Ibid. 381-9), he almost always gives the proportion 
of one-third. Rice gives 81 crores of AvakOti chalrams or pagodas as the total revenue on the authority 
of some MSS. It is evidently an exaggeration. See Myt. Gazr., I., p. 578. 
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£ 1,200,000. Mr. Xelson assumed the latter amount as the normal income, on the mound 
that Madura was the richest of the imperial divisions. The Karnataka Hit jus-Sari*lant - 
charitra says that each of the three provinces of Tanjore, Jingi and Madura had an equal 
re' enue of one crore, but a crore of what it does not specify, and is therefore useless fur our 
purpose. One of the Mirtanjiya MSS. gives the valuable information that Tirumal Xaik 
gave a grant of 1.000 pons out of every lakh of his revenues to the Madura temple, and that 
in this way he endowed lands to the annual value of 44,000 pons.’ M This clearly proves 
that his whole revenue amounted to 44 lakhs of gold pons , j. e. 22 lakhs of pagodas, as a 
pon was half-a-pagoda. In terms of English money this would amount, according to the 
then value of the pagoda ,jl (is. 6d.) to £825.000. Mr. Xelson equated it to £8tso 000. At 
the same time he held that this amount did not include the whole revenue, but onlv the 
income from the crown lands, that is, from the provinces which were under the direct rule 
of the Karta or his representative. " The lands granted,he savs. " must have been crown 
lands, under the king’s own management and altogether at his disposal, or they could not 
have been granted, and therefore the revenue yielded by them amounted, as stated, to one 
per cent., on the total revenues derived from the king’s lands, the inference is that the 
lands intended were the crown lands, and that they yielded no less than 44 lakhs of pons 
or £880,000 per annum .”02 The attribution of the whole of the 44 lakhs of jxi/ts to the 
department of the land revenue from the crown lands, necessarily made Mr. Xelson inquire 
into the other great sources of revenue ; and he concluded that these other sources can Ire 
brought under two heads, the tribute paid by the Polygars. and the taxes other than the 
tax on land. What was the total amount of the tribute that came to the Karta'.' treasury? 
And what was the total income from the other taxes ? Mr Xelson acknowledges that 
there are no materials from which we can directly arrive at an approximation of the for¬ 
mer. But he points out that in the year 1742, the pain yams of the Diiuligul district, 
twenty in number, brought a total tribute of R*. 350.000. Each paid yam, in other voids, 

00 The exact value of the pon is uncertain. Elliot points out that it is the name of the earliest gold 
coins of India, derived from Karanju and weighing about 52 grains. It is identical with the Kanarese 
hon and the Muhummadan Join. In the mediaeval period, it became general under the name of varnha 
or pagoda, containing the normal weight of 52 grains. 1 See Elliot’s Coins 0 / .'■>. India, p. 51). But the 
majority of numismatic scholars agree that the pon was half-pagoda. As Moor says, the Hindustani 
name for pagoda, Ami, is only derived from the Canarese hoiutu (Tamil pon) “ tlie designation of the 
half-pagoda.' See Hoidu Pantheon. 1864. p. 310-11 ; Thurston's coins of K. hut. Co., p. 7 : .J A. S. B.. 
1S83, p. 35. “That the Muliummadans should have adopted this corruption of the Canare-e term 
for the coin is explained by the fact that, when they invaded the Carnatic, they first -aw the 
pagoda or half-pagoda in the hands of a Canarese-.-peaking people. According to Sir Walter Elliot, the 
term Var.Mia is never used in ancient Tamil records in connection with money, but the word pon which 
was a piece equal to the modern half-pagoda the pagoda itself being the double pon, which ultimately 
became the Yaraha.'’ (The italics are mine). See Thurston's Coins of E. I. Co. p. 12. Rice -ays: 

“ A half-pagoda, was called pon or hull, and at a later period, under Vijayanagar. also Pratdpn." 
Mysore, I, 801. 

“' ,1 That the pagoda was exchanged in Masulipatam and in the Coromandel coast for 7s. Ref. is amply 
proved by the E. I. Co. Factory Records. 1618-21. p. 158. 152. etc. The pagoda was indeed of various 
types containing different degrees of pure gold ; but the differences were not very great, and we may 
take its weight roughly at 52i grains. The Mysore pagodas, for example, had the weights of 52-7625 
srs.. 52‘S, 51-32, 51-9125, 52-5, 52-7125, 52"825. etc. The Madras pagodas, 53-02 grs. ; Portonovo pagoda. 
52-2 grs. ; star pagoda of Madras 51-65 to 52-6625 grs. ; Caramutty pagoda (Masulipatam, Cocanacla, etc.) 
52-55 grs. The Madura pagoda must have been thus approximately of the same weight. .See Bidie’s 
Coin Collections of Madras Museum, pp. 41-9 for the different type- of pagodas current in the medieval 
period. It is unnecessary to quote other authorities for the sterling value of a pagoda. Nevertheless 
we may note that Wilks says that 5000 pagodas were equal to £1,840 (see Mysore, I, 23), which make¬ 
file pagoda equal to 7.?. 4<i. 

Madura Manual, p. 153. 
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brought an average of Rs. 17,500. And as the Xaik kingdom had 72 palayams, he 
calculated that the total tribute they paid to the central government amounted to 
Rs. 72X17,500 or Rs. 12,60.000. But in 1742 affairs were unsettled, and the revenues in 
consequence low. Mr. Nelson allowed an addition of 50 per cent, for the more secure 
government of the Xaik age, and so arrived at the figure of Rs. 18,90,000, i. e. £189,000 in 
English money. 63 His conclusion in other words is that, while the crown lands brought 
in a revenue of £880,000, the tributes of Polygars contributed only £189,000. With regard 
to the taxes of non-agricultural nature, Mr. Nelson surmised that the income from them 
must have been about one-eighth of the total income of the State, and fixed it at £131.000. 
So his calculations of the Xaik's revenue came to the grand total of £1.200,000. And 
this he, points out, tallied with his supposition that the Xaik of Madura should have 
contributed £400,000 to the imperial treasury at Penukomla or C'handragiri, every year. 

His views criticised. 

The conclusions of Mr. Nelson, however, seem to me to be open to criticism. Hc- 
has, in the first place, no sound reason to suppose that the Madura province was the 
richest of the imperial provinces and contributed more than every other province to the 
imperial treasury It is true that it was the most extensive province: but it does not 
follow from this that it was the richest province. The chronicles clearly tell us that there 
were more forests, waste lands, and uncultivated lands there, than perhaps in any other 
province It would be therefore more correct to fix the amount of the tribute of Madura 
at about £250.000 than at £400,000. A most interesting and corroborative proof of the 
correctness of this more moderate estimation is afforded by the statement of the Portuguese 
traveller Barrados 03 in 1616, that the Madura Xaik's tribute was 600.000 pagodas, 
i. e. £225,000. Even supposing, for argument’s sake, that Barrados's statement is too 
moderate, we can have no justification whatever for pushing the amount higher up than 
by £50,000, that is to say, for fixing it at about £275,000. And if this is accepted, it will 
naturally have also to be accepted that the total revenue of Madura should be thrice 
£275,000 or £825,000. And that was exactly what the Mirianjiija MSS. say. as I have 
already pointed out. If, however. Mr. Nelson's equation of values is taken it will be 
£880.000. Now the point to be remembered is this sum of £825.000 (or £880.000. accord¬ 
ing to Nelson) is the whole revenue of Mad m et row! not the land revenue from noun lands alone. 
The MS. chronicle does not sat- that it was a section of land revenue alone. On the 
contrary it distinctly says that it was the total revenue of the 8tate. Mr. Nelson is not 
justified in swelling the revenues by attributing the whole to a part. The sum of £880.000 
in short—I shall just for argument s sake take the sum as given by Mr. Nelson— included 
the rent from the crown lands, the tribute from Polygars and feudatories, and non- 
agricultural taxes. 

The real total revenue and its three divisions. 

The total revenue of Madura, then, was £880.000, to take the most exaggerated view, 
and not £1.200,000 as Nelson thought. This sum of £880.000 should have been derived 
from the three sources, from the land directly under the crown, from the tributes of 
vassal chiefs, and from various taxes. Now, what proportion did the land revenue bring t 
Here I agree with Nelson in thinking that the crown lands brought far more to the trea¬ 
sury than the palayams* 6 I agree with him in his statements that, though less extensive, 
the crown lands were more fertile, better situated, and better cultivated, and that the 
revenues from them were more than four times the tributes collected from the. Polygars. 

* Madura Manual, p. 153. Ibid. 53 St.^e Forgotten Empire, p. 230. 

f, ‘ As Nelson says that the income from crown lands was £880,000 and that from tributes £189.000. 
lie evidently thought that the former was 4'G times the latter. His theory seems to be a sound one. 
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Mr. Nelson s estimate of £131,000 for other sources of revenue seems to be equally 
plausible. It can be inferred then that out of the sum of £8S0,000, the minor taxes brought 
£130.000 roughly ; and of the remaining £750.000, about two-ninths of it, i. e., £166,000. 
came from tribute, and the balance, £584,000 ought to be allotted to the income from crown 
land.-. Expressing this, for purposes of comparison, in terms of silver money, we have to 
remember that the relative value of gold and silver was not the same throughout the period 
ranging from 1560, when the Xaik dynasty was established, to 1740 when it practically 
ended, and that the silver value could not be the same throughout this period. Before 160<* 
the relation between gold and silver 67 was 1 to 10 : after that, date the value of gold 
increased. In 1605 it was 1 to 12 ; 1 to 13 in 1610 ; 1 to 13'3 in 1610 ; 1 to 14'5 in 1663 ; 1 
to 15 in 1700 : 1 to 15’27 in 1710 ; 1 to 15’15 in 1720; and 1 to 15*07 in 1740, after which 
there was a gradual diminution. The sum of £600,000 which we may roughly take as the 
Nfiik revenue from crown lands was therefore equivalent to 60 lakhs of Rupees in 1560, 
72 lakhs in 1605, 78 lakhs in 1610, 79'8 lakhs in 1619, 87 lakhs in 1663 and 90 lakhs in 1700 
and after. 

The Land Revenue assessment in the Empire and in Madura. 

Passing on to details, the land revenue was. of course, as in every other kingdom of 
ancient or mediaeval India, the mainstay of public exchequer. We cannot enter here into 
the vexed question whether the land was the property of the king or the people, whether 
the income from it to the .State was in the nature of a rent or tax. It is sufficient for our 
purpose if we note that all land was either under the crown or under the Polygar or vassal 
king, and the people had to pay to their respective rulers—to the crown in case they were 
in crown land, to the Polygar in case they were in a Palayam, to the Raja in case they 
were in a tributary kingdom—a certain percentage of the produce as revenue. And what 
percentage had they to pay ? The theory from immemorial times was that the State was 
entitled to collect one-sixth of the produce from land. The Ryot was to give one-sixth of 
the crops or their money equivalent to the State, one-twentieth to Brahmans, and one- 
thirtieth to temple. One-fourtli he retained as his share. The remaining half went to 
meet the expenses of agriculture, in which was included the maintenance of his family. To 
express the whole in concrete language after Wilks, wc may suppose that the total produc¬ 
tion from land was 30. Of these 15 went for the expenses of agriculture. Out of the re¬ 
maining 5 went to the State. 1J to the Brahmans (Brahtnaddyam), 1 to the Gods ( Devadayam) 
and 74 to the proprietor. " The share payable to the Brahmans and the Gods was received 
b\- the sovereign, and by him distributed ; so that the sum actually received by the sove¬ 
reign and by the proprietor were equal. , ‘ IJS This was the system prescribed by the law, 
as expounded by the great statesman and saint Vidyaranya in his Paraiaramadhaviyatn. 
and evidently in force throughout the Vijayanagar Empire in the beginning of the 14th 
century. The Emperor Harihara introduced certain changes in this system. He first 
abolished the option 60 of paying the government share in money or in kind, and enacted that 
in future it should be paid in money alone (at the rate of 33§ seers for the rupee). He was 

67 See Palgrave's Diet. Pol. Ecy. III. The ratio between gold and silver was almost the same in 
India. “ The Pathan kings of Delhi coined both gold and silver in equal weights, both being as pure as 
they could make them ; but relative values had dearly to be rejected as altered circumstances demanded. 
At first the scale appears to have been 1 to 8. In Akbar’s time it was 1 to 9-4, in Aurangazeb’a reign, 1 to 
14. And at thi- rate of 1 to 14 our own E. I. Co., in 1766, coined gold as 149’72 fine to the Rupee 
containing 1,5‘9~ of pure silver, .4 ate. 1832, p. 318. 

■> s Wilks' Mysore, I. p 95 ; 8. Canara Manual, 94-6; Buchanan, II, p. 287. 

t" ibid, p. 126. Wilks points out that as rice was sold at- the rate of 35 seers per rupee in his day, 
there was not much diSerence in prices between the 14th and early 19th centuries. The conversion of the 
grain payment to monetary payment was •• pounded on the quantity of land, the requisite seed, th’ 
average increase, and the value of grain.' (p. 94). 
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further put to the necessity of increasing hi> finances by various means : tor the numerous 
foreign wars of the day. the expensive character of court life and other circumstances 
necessitated a larger income to the State. Too orthodox and tactful, however, to incur 
the odium of popular displeasure by an open breach with the old customary proportion of 
one sixth, Harihara resorted to indirect and ingenious means for gaining the end he had in 
view. He had, in the language of Wilks, recourse to the law of the Sa-ter.-.which 
authorised him, by no very forced construction, to attack the husbandman by a variety of 
vexatious taxes, which should compel him to seek relief by desiring to compound for their 
abolition by a voluntary increase of the landed assessment.’"’ 1 He thus introduced.'ays 
Wilks, a house-tax, a tax on straw, on the defective coins paid to the State, on transport of 
grain, on ploughs and ploughshares, on bullocks and sheep, on the alienation of strain, on 
plank 72 doors (c.f. the Western window tax), etc. The result of all these wa> that, as 
Wilks says, 73 there was an increase of 20 per cent in the land tax. " From 1336 until 
1618, when the hereditary governors of the province (Mysore) ljegaa to aim at independence, 
this rate continued unaltered, but soon after this latter period an additional assessment of 
fifty per cent was levied on the whole revenue." It is difficult, owing to the paucity of 
materials, to say how far the Naik rulers of Madura 74 followed the imperial system, and 
how much they collected from the people ; but one of the Jesuit missionaries. Father Vico, 
writing in 1611, says that they levied •• contributions which comprised at least the half of 
the produce of the lands.’’ At least this was the case in the pa/ai/ani*. and the same thine 
must have taken place in the territory ruled directly by the Governots. A number of 
Tamil inscriptions at Devikapuram 75 and elsewhere in North Arcot. discovered in 1013. cive 
a long list of the obligations and taxes which a lessee or landlord of those days was subject 
to ; and these, we can hardly doubt, prevailed in Madura. In return for the right (u(<irii-ldni 
or kani-yakshi) of growing any crops, wet or dry, including plantain, simar-eane. turmeric, 
ginger, areca and cocoanut, he was bound, we are informed, to pay the taxes in gold and 
in grain, such as vaktlkadamai. pcr-kadannii, tarikkculamui, itkkottu, eaittn-knnniadow. md U\- 
nkfrim. tnlaydrikkam , d'nivakkadamui. paUaduiniddyam. idatlumi. nl/ifiri. jitihivufi. and 
puduvari (that mat- be enforced by the pa lac e), nalhnidu (good bull). no,pain (good cow). 
nallerumcu (good buffalo), narkidd (good ewe). K'nigai. virimnUu, edakkaGdyum, riruttnpa- 
>.lu, wjugurai, and mugampanui. To this list the other cognate inscriptions add p'dat'iti. 
kanikkai, kindui, Crimhivilui, malai-amanji. madd amanji. eduttalnru, riruttmnidu. dthikka- 
damai, and v\mrai. It should be acknowledged that the exact meanins* of many of these 
is not known. Some of them are plainly non-agrieultural in character, and have yet been 
included among the burdens of cultivation. 

(To be continued.) 


,0 It Uks I, p. 95 and 127. n 10,d, ji. 127. 

r - It is curious that W iIks mentions about a dozen taxes of non-agricultural character in tins ii~< 
and j et maintains that agriculturists were comjjelled to compound them for a higher tax. The fact i- 
Vilks here is very confused and inconsistent. See Ibid, pp. 127-8. 

■ 3 The result was "he received one ghetti pagoda for two kauties and a half of land, the same sum 
only having formerly been paid for three kauties.” p. 95. Bellary Gazr., p. 150. 

,J “ U nder the Nayakans the same proportion was apparently held in theory to be the revenue due 
to the State. (Trichi. Gazr. p. 210). i. e.,50 % of th gross produce. See al>o Madu. Manual, 119-50; 
Caldwell s Tinnevelly; etc. “ The established practice throughout this part of the peninsula,” says 
Caldwell, has for ages been to allow the farmer one-half of the produce of his crop for the maintenance 
of his family and the re-cultivation of the land, while the other is appropriated to the circar.” 

See Madras Ep. Rep. 1913, p. 122. For the tax on sheep, cows, and buffaloes in the time oi the 
Hoysalas, Ibid, p. 129. 
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OUTLINES OP INDO-CHINESE HISTORY. 

BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE. 

Introductory Remarks. 

T HE following pages are reprinted here from a contribution by the present writer to 
Hutchinson’s History of the Nations (1914-1916), pp. 1810-1830, with the kind 
permission of the publisher and editor, because it is believed that no general view of 
the history of Indo-China exists elsewhere, and that -uch a view will be useful to 
the readers of this Journal. The influence of Indian thought, religious and philosophical, 
has been so great on the nations further to the eastwards, and has existed for so long 
a time, that a general knowledge of them must always be of interest to the student 
of things Indian. It is to be regretted that it is not possible to include in this article 
a similar account of the Malays to the south of Indo-China, where Indian influence 
has been equally pervading for as long a period. Such an account has been prepared, 
but one hesitates to publish it, as though accurate knowledge on the subject is 

being steadily accumulated, it is not in such a condition yet as to make a general survey 
based on what has hitherto been acquired other than perchance misleading. 

I—THE INDO-CHINESE RACES. 

There are at the present day three seperate nations occupying the land commonly 
called Indo-China, or Further India (L'extreme Orient), either of which terms is fully 
applicable to the country. These nations are the Burmese, under British domination, 
on the west, the Siamese, who are independent, in the centre, and the Anuamese. under 
French protection, on the east. The territories they occupy lie east of India and 

south of China. But closely connected with the Burmese are the Tibetans in the Himalayan 
regions across the whole northern border of India. For the present purpose, therefore, 
they are classed with the Indo-Chinese to the east of India, making a fourth nation in that 
category. In addition, right across the centre of Indo-China, west to east, are to be 
found yet another race—the Mons—now being submerged by the others ; but until quite 
recently they controlled great independent historical kingdoms, under the differing national 
names of Talaings in Pegu (Burma), Khmers in Cambodia (Siam), and Chains in 

Champa (Southern Annam and Cochin-China). 

The whole of these peoples have three salient characteristics in common. They 

are Chinese by descent and habit, but Indian (Hindu and Buddhist) by culture, and have 
all a striking civilization of great antiquity. Though, owing to geographical situation 
in a remote corner of South-eastern Asia, they were practically unknown to Europe until 
modern times, they have long occupied a place midway between Indian and Chinese 
civilizations ; and as a meeting-point of ancient antagonistic religious and (esthetic ideals 
and of those mentalities which produce definite sty les of art, architecture and literature, 
all in Indo-China old and extensive, they form the subject oi: instructive ethnological and 
historical studies of great interest. The Tibetans have for some centuries established a 
wide religious ascendancy over all the Mid-Asiatic populations, from Mongolia to Japan. 

Looking back into the ages, one finds the true aborigines of the lands east of India 
to be Negritos, small black pigmies with woolly hair, of whom traces still abound in the 
population. To these succeeded tribes still primitive in nature but of a fairer (Caucasic) 
complexion, from the west or perhaps the south, who. in their turn, have been over¬ 
whelmed and assimilated by immigrants of a yellow Mongolian race from the highlands of 
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Western China, always moving southwards till they spread over the whole land. The 
effects of all these waves of population are to this day visible in the people in places 
e\ ery where. But for practical purposes the great variety of local tribes that have emerged 
from the medley of ages of immigration and internecine struggle may be separated into 
four main groups: the Tibeto-Burman race of Tibet and Burma : the Siamese-Shan race 
(Thais, Laos, Karens); the Mon race of Southern Burma (Talaings). Cambodia (Khmers). 
and Cochin-China (Chains) ; and the Annamese of Annam and Tong-king (Giaos. Giaochi). 

Until the masterful intervention of the English in Burmese affairs (1824), and of the 
French in those of Annam (1787), these peoples have struggled for supremacy over the 
Mons and each other through all time without reference politically to any part of the 
world other than China ; and the main facts to bear in mind about them are that they 
are of Mongolian stock, and that their mental attitude is Far-Eastern and Chinese, and 
not Indian nor Mid-Asiatic. At the same time, their civilization has been strongly tinged for 
a 'cry long period with Hinduism and Buddhism from India. Their future will be closelv 
bound up with Western civilization, and in this view the present situation of Siam is of 
particular interest. Hedged in between two powerful Empires, the English to the west and 
the French to the east, independent only by virtue of their joint guarantees, and led by 
an energetic and enlightened ruling family, she bids fair to be the Belgium of Eastern 
Asia as to agriculture, industrial enterprise, commerce and wealth. 


II —THE TIBETANS. 

It is not usual to class the Tibetans with the nations of Indo-China, but their 
relationship to them is so close, and their general historical and ethnical situation so 
similar, that it will be convenient to do so here. None the less so, because, as in 
the case of the Indo-Chinese peoples proper, so much of their civilization as has not been 
borrowed from India has come from China. The name Tibet is a corruption of the 
native term To-bhot (Stod-bod), or High Bod, for the uplands of the loftiest country 
m the world, through which travellers found their way into it. 

Into this land of Bod, predestined by its configuration to isolation from the rest 
of the world—unless, indeed, improved communications will some day induce a large 
alien population to develop its almost universal distribution of gold—there wandered 
eastwards from their home in Western China the earliest of the same description of 
Mongolian emigrants as those who. in successive swarms, found their way into the 
lands east of India, i.e., into Indo-China proper. Eventually, with an inevitable admixture 
from surrounding lands, they formed the strong, hardy, light-brown, but popularly red, 
race of the Bh.-pa (Bod-pa), or Tibetan people. The language which they have gradually 
developed belongs to the Tibeto-Burman group, and was reduced to writing by Thonrni 
Sambhota in the seventh century a.d., who, with the aid of Buddhist monks,' introduced 
a variety of the Indian script of the period. 

To Europeans Tibet, as a mysterious land, unapproachable except bv the most intrepid 
oi religiously inclined, has for centuries been the natural goal of explorers and missionaries, 

including many famous names, onwards from the days of the Frenchman, Guillaume 
Bouchier, in search of gold in 1233. 

The Tibetans are known historically in the Chinese annals from the eleventh century 
B.c as Kiang, or ' Shepherds, " with whom, nevertheless, the Chinese had but a 
superficial acquaintance, while their own legendary history commences in the late 
sixth century b.c.. with a king, Gnya-Khri-Btsanpo, who is directly connected with India 
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as the fifth son of Prasenajit of Kosala, or Oudh (b.c. c. 530-599). The first personage, 
however, to come out of legendary obscurity is Fanni Tubat, of the Southern Liang 
dynasty of China (a.d. 397-115), who tied before the Northern Liangs hi 433, and 
founded an extensive kingdom among the Kiang tribes. In the days of his successor, 
Gnyan-tsan, the Tibetans first came into contact with the Northern Buddhism of Nepal, 
and under a great descendant, Srong-tsan Gampo (Srongtsampo, 600-663). conqueror 
of Nepal and all the Indian Himalayas, who was able to make matrimonial alliances 
with royal and imperial houses in India and China, Tibet became an important 
Oriental state. He founded Lhasa (Lha-ldan) in 639, and with his active encouragement 
Buddhism and its writings and literature were introduced into the country. At this 
period Tibetan rule must have spread widely, northwards into Asia and southwards far 
into Bengal, as is shown by the Ciiinese annals and other evidence, though Indian records 
are silent on the subject. Srong-tsan Gampo was followed by some vigourous succes-,o:s, 
dangerous to China, of whom Khri-srong Lde-tsan (743-789) has become famous m 
the Tdietan Buddhist chronicles as the most strenuous of all the royal supporters of tin- 
faith. His son, Muni-tsampo, tried, with great persistence, but, nevertheless, with 
complete want of success, an interesting general socialistic expeiimont in an endeavour 
to equalize the relative position, socially and economically, of all classes of his subjects. 
In the days of another descendant, Italpachen (80S-S45), who was an ardent Buddhist 
and warrior, still existing bilingual tablets were set up at Lhasa in 821 to celebrate a peace 
with China. He was assassinated and succeeded by Langdharma, the black sheep of 
the monkish duonicles, a violent opponent and persecutor of Buddhism, vho, in his 
turn, was soon put out of the way in 850, when the country was divided into the Western 
and Eastern Kingdoms by his two sons. This gave rise to much internecine struggle 
and intricate history, the Eastern Kingdom getting the worst of it. The Western 
dynasty, however, split up into seveial petty local chiefships, out of which emerge the 
lines of Khorre of Shantung and Thieli'ung of C (Central Tii>et). A member of the former 
dynasty invited Atisa. the great Indian Buddhist teacher, to rule the important monastery 
of Thoding in Ndri (Western Tibet), and the latter largely patronized his successors in 
office. Ati»a was the first of the chief priests, who were subsequently to establish that, 
paramount sacerdotal authority throughout the country, for which it has since become 
world-famous. In 1246-48 S.ikya Pandit a, a celebrated successor of Atisa, paid a visit 
by request to the Court of Kuyuk, the successor of the Mongol conqueror, Ogdai Khan. 

In 1243 Kublai Khan conquered Eastern Tibet, and in his capacity of Mongol 
Emperor of China, invited Sakya Panolita's nephew and successor, Pliagspa Lcdoi 
Gyaltshan, to the Court, became a convert to Tibetan Buddhism, and later on invested 
him, as suzerain, with the sovereignty over the whole Tibetan territory—in return for Ins 
services. From that time onwards, for seventy yeais, the Sakyapa Lamas ruled in Tibot 
(1270-1340) through appointed agents, from tho Sakyapa monastery, until rival priests 
undermined their influence and enabled Phagmodu (Chyang Chub Gyaltshan) to set 
up, with the approval of the Court of Peking, a prosperous lay kingdom, which ended, 
however, in civil strife, and gave an opportunity to the Mongols to again intervene in 
Tibetan affairs. 

In 1447 the Buddhist Abbot Gedundub (1447-1475) founded the important Tasbilhunpo 
monastery, and his third successor, Sodnam Rgyamtso, was elected to the still more was im¬ 
portant position of head of the Guldan monastery near Lhasa. With the help of the Mongol 
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Khans and the acquiescence of the Ming dynasty of China, he was proclaimed Vajra Dalai 
Lama in 1576, and was thus the first to use a title afterwards to become of great renown. 
At the same time the Mongols interfered actively in the civil government. Later on, 
they were paid to withdraw, and the first Manchu Emperor (1644-1661) was applied to 
for help. This caused the Mongols to return, subjugate the whole country, and in 1645 
to make the fifth Dalai Lama monarch of all Tibet, in which position he was confirmed 
by the Chinese Government in 1653. In 1706 and 1717 there was further interference 
by the Mongol Khans in the affairs of Tibet, but the Chinese finally conquered the 
country in 1720 and established the present temporal power of the Dalai Lamas under 
the supervision of Chin°se (unbans (residents), with its sacerdotallv-inspired isolation from 
the outer world, which possibly has been encouraged by the Chinese with the idea of creating 
a buffer State between themselves and European aggression from India and Central Asia. 

After 1872 there was some rivalry between the British and Russian governments 
as to relations, chiefly commercial, with Tibet, in which the Dalai Lama played a part 
unsatisfactory to the former, leading eventually in 1904 to the occupation of Lhasa by a 
British force, the flight of the Dalai Lama, and a commercial treaty. This was followed 
by an Anglo-Russian Convention in 1907, recognizing the Chinese suzerainty and main¬ 
taining the isolation of the country. The Dalai Lama was restored in 1908, but was soon 
in trouble with the Chinese, and was deposed in 1910 : but lie returned in 1912, when the 
British Government secured the territorial and administrative integrity of the native 
rulers. 

Tibet is necessarily, in the political conditions above indicated, the most priest-ridden 
country in the world, and not only that, the influence of its priesthood is spread far 
beyond its northern and eastern borders. No account, therefore, of the country can pass 
over its religious organization. Fundamentally, for all his Buddhism and the wide 
ascendancy of his sacerdotal heirarchy over a large part of Asia, the Tibetan 1 as 
never departed from the primitive Animism, which his remote ancestors brought with 
them from the Western Chinese highlands. It has saturated even the highly debased and 
animistic form of Buddhism lie received in the seventh century from Northern India, until 
nowadays his religion may be said to have largely reverted back to that original dread of 
spirits which is the basis of all Animism. 

Curiously enough, Srongtsan Gampo began the introduction of North Indian 
Buddhism in 622, the year of the traditional rise of Islam, with the help of his minister, 
rhonmi Sambhota, and of his queens, now all regarded as divine incarnations, a doctrine 
borrowed from the Vaishnava Hindus by Northern Buddhism before it was adopted by 
the Tibetans. Later on his descendant, Khri-srong Ldetsan (743-789), actively encouraged 
it, and had the enormous collection of the Kanjur scriptures compiled. The arrival 
of Atisa in 1206 greatly raised the position of the monastic priesthood, and then for 
two hundred years civil strife weakened the power of the king and his barons, while 
the power of the abbots steadily increased. So that when Kublai Khan (1216-1294), 
on his conversion, set up in 1270 the Sakvapa Lama abbot as civil and ecclesiastical 
monarch of the whole country, the times were ripe for the temporal sovereignty of 
the Lamas of Tibet—for that Lamaism which is of such interest to Europeans, owing 
to the instructive parallel its history presents to that of the Church of Rome and the 
temporal power of the Popes. In 1390 arose the reformer, Tsongkapa (1357-1419), with a 
strong attempt at a return to original simplicity and purity of religion. His preaching 
had a considerable eSect, still to be seen in the ceremonials and yellow robes of his 
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followers, who are now in the ascendant over the red-robed a iherents of the pieviou-. 
priesthood. In 1576 the Chinese Emperor recognized the two great contemporary abbots 
of the yellow-robe, the Dalai Lama of Gedundubpa near Lhasa, and the Tashi Lama 
(Pantschen) of Tashilhunpo, as sovereigns of Tibet, the Dalai Lama being from the first 
the real political chief. These great abbots are, of course, incarnations of divinities, and 
on the death of either, the successor, who must be a newly-born infant, is chosen under 
certain rules by the Chatuktus, heads of monasteries, occupying much the position of 
Roman cardinals. It will be perceived that this practice means that the government 
of Tibet is in the hands of a perpetual ecclesiastical camarilla, with all its attendant evils. 
The Dalai Lama's political authority extends only to Tibet, but he is the acknowledged 
head of the Buddhist Church throughout Mongolia and China, but not in Japan. 

III.—THE BURMESE. 

The people of Indo-China most nearly related to the Tibetans are the Burmese. 
Burma and Burmese being English corruptions of Bama (spelt Mramma), the native 
term for tribes, which the Chinese called Min. For ages they disputed the mastery 
of the country they now occupy, the basins and deltas of the Irrawaddy, Sittang and 
Salween rivers, with the Shans, of whom the Siamese form part, the Maghs or Arakanese, 
who are Burmese with an admixture of Bengali blood, and the Talaings of Pegu, related 
tfr the Khmers and Mons of Cambodia and Annam, further eastwards. They at last took 
complete possession of it in 1757. shortly before the advent of the British. As in the case 
of the Tibetans, their civilization is Indian, with strong influences from China. 

All the peoples of Burma have old traditional histories and chronicles, which profess 
to go very far back. But, so far as actual chronology can be trusted, there was a Shan 
{Ailao, afterwards Xanchao and Pong) kingdom with Chinese tendencies in Yunnan, Upper 
Burma, and the modern Shan States in a.d. 90-230, with an overflow westwards into 
Assam. The chronicles of Burma themselves all point to the formation of an Indian 
Hindu settlement at Tagaung on the Irrawaddy in Upper Burma, which spread itself 
southwards as far as Prome and Arakan, and of another at T ha ton in Lower Burma. 
The kingdoms the settlers set up can lie taken as starting at some period b.c. with an 
animistic religion, known in Burma as tint (spirit) worship, and nowadays often also referr¬ 
ed to as ncujd (serpent) worship. This became overshadowed in the fifth century a.d. bv 
Buddhism of both the northern and southern branches, which fought for supremacy for 
centuries until the southern (Hinayana) completely ousted the other (Mahavana) in the 
fifteenth century. 

Genuine history commences with the foundation of the Burmese era dating from 638 
a.d., at Pagan, in Upper Burma, by Thenga (Singha) Raja, a usurper and perhaps 
a Cambodian prince of the time of the great Kambuja King Isanavarman 1. 
(610-650). According to the Chinese annals, Pagan, though overshadowed by Pegu, 
became a fine civilized city as early as the ninth century a.d. In 1010 a Burmese 
hero king and religious reformer, Anawrata (Anuruddha, 1010-1052), ascended the throne 
of Pagan, broke the power of the Shans, invaded Arakan, and destroyed the Talaing capital 
Thaton, thus bringing the whole country under his sway. The Talaings. however, had 
their revenge in controlling the Buddhism (Hinayana) of the Burmans (1057), and 
in teaching them all the sacred architecture (pagodas) they know. Anawrata's successors 
were great builders, as the immense ruins of Pagan show to the present day, and some of 
them were purists in religion. Xarabadisithu (1167-1204) sending an expedition in 1170-1181 
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to Ceylon and establishing Southern Buddhism for a while. They continued to embellish 
their capital until Kublai Khan (1260-1294) fell on them in 1286. bringing about in 1298 
the collapse of the empire that Anawrata had founded. 

The Talaings naturally now became independent under Wareru of Martaban, a Shan 
chief (1287-1393). and set up a kingdom at Pegu that lasted until 1540. Other Shans 
began to rule Burmese States on the Irrawaddy at Puna (129S-1364) and Sagaing (1315- 
1364). until a more celebrated capital was founded by yet another Shan at Ava 
(1364-1554). So that from the thirteenth century to the days of Elizabeth of England 
Burma was under Shan rulers. 

All through this period there was perpetual fighting, both internal and external. 
Shans, Burmans. Siamese, Arakanese and Bengalis all joining in it. Out of the medley 
arose a local Burman-Shan kingdom at Taungu (1479-1530), which gave birth to another 
great hero of the past. Tabin Shwedi (I.730-154s). With the aid of his general, a still greater 
historical name. Bavin Xaung. known to the Portuguese, established in Martaban under 
Antonio Correa in 1519, as Branginoco (for Burangnongchau = Bavin Xaungzaw), Tabin 
Shwedi started to capture Pegu and Martaban. After several attempts he succeeded in 
doing so in 1540. His operations are remarkable tor the defence of Pegu by Indian 
Muhammadans and a Portuguese naval commander, 1'erdinando dc Mortahs, the first of 
many Europeans to take part in Burmese local wars. Tabin Shwedi now became King of 
Pegu and in 1542 took Prome, Portuguese gunners under Diego Soares assi'ting his army. 
In 154s he was assassinated and Bavin Xaung (1548-1581) succeeded him after a struggle. 
In 1555 Bayin Xaung captured Ava and became ruler of all Burma for the Takings in 155,s. 
He then attacked Siam, and in 1504 entered Ayuthia, carrying away as captives the Kin- 
and his family. But. in 1569, when the famous Venetian traveller, Ciesar Frederick, was 
in Pegu, he had to retake Ayuthia. and finally he died m 1581 dating an expedition to 
Aracan. And then, after ail tins effort, the great kingdom Ire had erected mkI dealv 
collapscd in 1599 through the incapacity <>t his son. Xanda Bayin (1581-1599). Baym 
Xaung wa.' a remarkable personality, a nighty builder, and extraordinarily energetic in 
all lie undertook : war, religion, civil administration, arehitectuie, trade. Amongst other 
things he created a navy, and seemed a “holy tooth' of Buddha tiom Colombo in 1576. 
He made Pegu into a splendid city of great wealth, and even after his death Ralph Fitch 
the first English traveller in Burma, testified to its magnificence in 15 ,so. <j ne outcome 
of this period of lasting effect on the country was the deliberate re-intioduction, in its 
purest form, in 1476, of Southern (Hmayana) Buc'dhi-m tiom (.olombo in Ceylon by a 
Taking monk turned king, DhammuehOti (Raniaclhipati) of Pegu (145S-14S9 ) 

On the collapse of Bayin Xaung's empire theie followed the usual Oriental chaos 
which gave a Portuguese adventurer, Philip the Brito, the opportunity of rising in three 
years (1600-1602) from cabin-boy and palace menial to the governorship of Sviiam near 
Rangoon, for the Arakanese, and finally to the tin one of Pegu itself, with the daughter of 
the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa for wife. But he was an aggressive, headstrong man, with 
no idea of ingratiating himself with his people and neighbours, and by 1613 he was ousted 
by Mahadhammaraja (1605-1628), a grandson of Bayin Xaung, established in Ava ; and 
was impaled alive, while his unfortunate queen w as sent as a slave to Ava. Help from 
Goa arrived just too late. 

Mahadhammaraja now created an extensive Burmese kingdom, and was active in 
suppressing the Portuguese pirates along the coasts, as by this time they had become a 
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general scourge in the Bay of Bengal. Of these, a great ruffian named Sebastian Gonzales 
was a successful specimen as the temporary ruler of Chittagong (1612-1619) in Bengal. 
Mahadhammaraja's dy’nasty hung on till 1740, when it was in its turn ousted by Binya 
Dala of Pegu (1746-1757), a Shan, who burned Ava in 1752 and placed Burma once more 
under the rule of Pegu for the Talaings. 

Then arose a great Burmese w arrior of the official class at Shwebo, with the title of 
Alaungphaya, turned by Europeans into Alompra (1712-1760), who founded the dynasty 
(1753-1885) which the English found ruling on their appearance on the scene as conquerors. 
In 1753 he took Ava from the Talaings : in 1755 he seized Piome and founded the now 
great port of Rangoon by the shrine of the Shwedagdn Pagoda, a famous place of pilgrimage 
throughout the Far East. In 1757 he was in Pegn. when the Talaing government was 
definitely overthrown. 

All these proceedings brought Alompra into contact with the French at Syriam and 
the more important British settlements in Burma, which had been established in Xegrais 
Island in 1709, and also at Bassein and Syriam. Finally, Alompra died in 1760 during an 
expedition to Siam, which took him to the gates of Ayuthia, at the age of forty-eight, and 
only eight years after his first appear.!nee on the public stage. He founded a notable 
dynasty, and caused the Talaings, in a fashion not uncommon in the Far East, largely to 
disappear as a separate race. His successors reigned variously at Sagaing, Ava, Amarapura 
(Amayapuya) and Mandalay, with that frequent change of capital characteristic of the Far 
East, and so disconcerting to the stranger. Wherever they went they built lavishly, and 
in some respects with a truly beautiful architectural sense in their own style. 

Of this dynasty, Sinbyushin (1763-1776) again attacked Ayuthia, and had much 
trouble with the Chinese (1765-1769). Later on, Bodawphaya (1781-1819), a powerful 
king, overran Arakan and was a thorn in the side of the British Indian government in the 
difficult days of the early nineteenth century. Later on still, under Bagyidaw (1819-1837), 
there was a violent collision with the British, brought about by the conceit and arrogance 
habitual to Burmese rulers through all time, resulting in the First Burmese War (1824-1826) 
and the loss of the Arakan and Tenasserim provinces. Bagyidaw felt the disgrace keenly, 
and subsequently became insane. 

Not long afterwards a successor, Pagan Min (1846-1852), was in trouble with English 
traders at Rangoon, and there occurred the Second Burmese War (1852), which added the 
Pegu province to the British Empire. He was succeeded by a really capable ruler, Mindon 
Min (1853-1878), who governed his country well and in peace with his neighbours for 
twenty-five years, when he was succeeded by a thoroughly incompetent hen-pecked son. 
Thibaw (1878-1885), whose wilful but unwise Queen, Suphayalat, brought about the Third 
Burmese War, and the final annexation of all Burma to the British Empire in 1886. Since 
then the history of the country has been one of steady material improvement under 
British rule. 

IV—THE SIAMESE. 

Historically, Siam is the habitation of the Shans in the basins and deltas of the 
Menam and Mekong rivers, and includes Cambodia and Cochin-China. It is the central 
country of Indo-China, with Burma on the west and Annam on the east. The Shans, 
the Siamese and the Laos to the eastwards all call themselves Thai, though the modern 
Siamese are partly fused with the ancient Khmers of Cambodia, whose own tradition is 
that they r are Mons from Pegu. Siam is an English form of an old name, Sayam, for the 
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country adopted by the Malays, through whom it came to the Europeans. This, in its turn, 
is identical with Shan. French Indo-China now includes Cambodia, Cochin-China and the 
country of the Laos east of the Mekong, all taken from the Siamese in quite recent times. 

Definite history hi this land begins with Cambodia (Kambuja; French, ( ambodge), 
the deltaic country dominated by the great lake of Tonlesap, in exactly the same way as 
in Tibet and Burma. From the twelfth century b c. Cambodia was known to the 
Chinese chroniclers as Funan, and much later on. in the seventh century a.d., as Chinla, 
and was long tributary to China. But several centuries B.c. Indian emigrants found their 
way into it, just as they did into Burma, Arakan and Pegu. They Hinduized the people, 
getting a firm hold of them as early as the fourth century B.c. In the fifth century a.d. 
Kaundinya (Kondanno). a Hindu, founded among the Khmers of Cambodia a famous 
dynasty, bearing the distinctive title of Varman. As the Kambuja King Srutavarman 
(435-49.->), he brought the Khmer State into prominence : but by 705 internal troubles split 
the couutry into two mutually independent portions. In the ninth century Jayavarman 
III. (802-869) united the kingdom and started the splendid Brahmanical monuments that 
still remain. Yasovarman (889-010) completing the magnificent capital at Angkor Thom 
in 900. This was the commencement of the greatest era of architecture (Brahmanical) 
known in the Far East, which culminated in the splendid structure of Angkor Wat by the 
Brahman architect, Divakara (c. 1090-1140). In the same century Jayavarman VIII 
(1162-1201), the last of the great Kambuja kings, conquered the rival Indian dynasty 
of Champa in Annam and Cochin-China. But this war and others, with his neighbours, 
east and west, the Annamese the and Siamese Shans, now growing strong, exhausted the 
country. The Siamese became aggressive in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
Angkor was destroyed in 1385, Cambodia ceasing to be of general importance, and in time 
becoming a vassal State, though it still boasts a ‘ royal " dynasty. 

Northern Buddhism came into Siam as early as 250 b.c. and Southern Buddhism was 
introduced in the fifth century a.d., traditionally in 422 by Buddhaghosha (c. 390-450). 
By the tenth century it had become a powerful rival to Hinduism, to which it succeeded 
as the general national religion, much as in Burma, on the extinction of the Cambodian 
power, the Khmers, like the Talaings. of Burma, largely becoming absorbed by their 
conquerors. 

In 1280, Kublai Khan, the great ruler of China (1260-1294), drove the Shans out of 
Southern China, and thereby weakened the Lao-Shan States. This gave an opportunity 
in 1284 to a Siamese Shan chief, Rama Kamheng, to turn his people into the ruling race 
of the country. In 1350 another Siamese Shan chieftain, Chao Uthong, set up a 
kingdom with Ayuthia (Sia Yuthia) on the Menarn as his capital, and became by his 
conquests Phra Ramathibadi, the first Siamese king of all Siam (1350-1369). His grand¬ 
son, Phra Ramasu£n II. (1382-1385), was attacked by the Cambodians in 1384. But 
in revenge he took Angkor Thom from them in 1385, and this was the cause of the 
ultimate removal of the Cambodian capital to Pnompenh on the Mekong, where it now is. 
Then followed centuries of war with varying success with Pegu. Burma and Cambodia, 
during which arose a great national hero and conqueror. Phra Naret (Naresva. 1558-1593) . 
who for a while made his country a formidable power in Central Indo-China and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The seventeenth century was remarkable for Western intercourse with Siam, though 
the great Portuguese Viceroy, D’Albuquerque, by establishing himself in Malacca in 
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1511, was the tirst important European to come in contact with the Siamese. The first 
English ship on the Menam appeared in 1612, the first Portuguese mission was settled 
in 1620, and the French arrived with an embassy in 1685, the record of whose voyage 
gives the first approximately correct geographical description of these regions. In 1657 
there reached .Siam Constantine Phaulcon, a Cephalonian Greek adventurer, who rose 
to high position under Phra Narayu (1656-1688), with the title of Chdophaya Yijayendra. 
His policy was to foster commerce with Europe, and he thus received the Ambassadors 
of Louis XIV, in 1685, with a view to a French trade,- and erected a fort at 
Bangkok with the same object, but he was murdered hi 1687 by the .Siamese nobles from 
jealousy on the death of his patron. At the same time (1688) the English lost their trade 
with Siam through sheer mismanagement. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the Burmans once more sacked Ayuthia and 
destroyed the Siamese kingdom that Chao Uthong had founded hi 1350. Ayuthia, under 
these kings, was a wealthy city, adorned with many buildings of great size and merit 
in the Indo-Chinese style of architecture. On the fall of Ayuthia a capable general of 
mixed Chinese-Siamese parentage, Chaophaya Taksin (Tak, 1767-1782), took the army 
in hand, set himself up at Bangkok, and drove out the Burmans hi 1771. But he became 
insane and was put to death in 1782, when another successful general, a Chinese noble 
named Chaophaya phaya Chakri (1782-1809), established the present reigning dynasty, 
which has made Bangkok into a fine architectural capital. He has come down to 
posterity as Phra Budhyot Fa (Yod Fa), and has had a remarkable series of successors, 
of whom the best known is Phra. Paramfindra Maliamongkut (1851-1868), an enlightened 
man of science, who initiated many reforms. He was succeeded by Phra Chulalongkom 
(1868-1910), an administrator of the highest capacity, and there were hopes then that 
Siam, the middle territory of the Far East, and destined by geographical position to be 
the natural home of war, had at last under such a ruler a chance of peaceful internal 
development. Trouble, however, did not cease until the boundaries between the British 
Empire on the west and the French Empire on the east were settled finally in 1908, 
and Siam, though restricted in territory, came at a long last to be in a fair way of 
permanent peace under the guarantee of strong powers orr either side, and to be able 
to develop a great commerce as an ^independent kingdom, under yet another capable 
ruler, Phra Mongkut Klao, whose brilliant coronation in 1911 collected together the largest 
number of European princes ever seen in the East. 

V.—THE ANNAMESE. 

All along the coast there runs a long stretch of territory, now in the hands of the 
French, and divided by them into Tongking on the north, Annam and Cochin-China on 
the south, with then- respective capitals at Hanoi, Hue and Saigon. Cochin-China 
(Chinese, Cheng Chin and Ko Cheng Chin) is a name which has frequently changed 
its significance. It has meant the whole coast, and has been restricted to modern 
Cochin-China and Annam, and, lastly, to the area in the south now so called. This land 
of the farthest eastern seaboard is inhabited by many tribes, which may r be generically 
divided into two categories : the Chams of Mon relationship in the south, and the 
Annamese or Giaos, known historically to the Chinese as Giaochi, and popularly as Juaks 
or Yuons, and to the Annamese as Xguyens or Ngwins. Its history up to 1470 is one 
long confused fight between Giaos and ( hams, and is difficult, being dependent on Chinese 
annals, Cham inscriptions and Annamese chronicles, which are not to be readily reconciled. 
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The most interesting fact is that for many centuries (b.c. c. 150— a.d. 47< ») the ('hams 
were ruled by Hindu dynasties under the name of Kings of Champa. Buddhism came in 
chiefly from China, and is now of the degraded Tibetan type ; but there are signs that 
the purer Southern Buddhism was once in the ascendant. I-lam wa> introduced 
generally abaut a.d. 1300, and a large number of the Chains are Muhammadans. As in 
Burma and elsewhere in Indo-China, primitive Animism has never died out. The 
Annamese Giaos have always been true to their Chinese origin. 

History may be said to commence in the last days of the Tsin dynasty <>f China 
(b.c. 249-206), when the first universal conqueror, Shi Hwangti, became suzerain of 
the Giaochi country (Tongking and Annam), which then and for long afterwards had 
to struggle with its powerful Shan neighbours on the west. In the troubled days of the 
“Three Kingdoms” of China and their followers (a.d. 222-590), Tongking for a time was 
part of the Wu kingdom, and was ruled from Xanking, Chinese suzerainty in various 
forms lasting on till 1801 (after 1428 nominally). Bv the fifth century it must have been 
weak owing to continued troubles in China itself, and this gave an opportunity for the now 
growing Hindu power of Champa in the south to upset the Giao governors, an I we hear 
of attacks, with counter-attacks, in 399 and 431, from the people of Lamap, as the Chinese 
then called Champft. 

In the second century b.c. a Hindu prince, Parame.svara, appears as the founder 
of the kingdom of Champa, and in the third century a.d.. Muraraja (Uroja) has a capital 
at Piinduranga (Panrang in Binh Thuan), and in the fifth century inscriptions tell us that 
Bhi Iravarman Dharmamaharaja is embellishing the temple at Po Xagar on the Nfha 
Trang in Khanh Hwa (Hoa). So that at the time of their attacks on the Giaos, 
the Chains were establishe 1 as a civilized Hindu State. In 602-005 the ('hineso of the 
Suy dynasty (580-617) inflicted heavy defeats on the Chains at their capital of Sri Banvi 
(Banoeuy), at Dong Hwi (Hoouy) in Kweng Binh, and from this time the struggle of 
centuries between north and south may be said to have commenced in Annam, a name 
which as An-Xam (Xgan-Nan) is first heard of in 756. By 803 the Chinese chroniclers 
had learnt to write the native name Champa as Chimba. 

Wars between the Chinese viceroys over the Giaos and the Cham kings went on till 
the Annamese rebelled in 931, and in 968 Dinh Bo Sangh (968-975) founded the first 
Annamese dynasty under the suzerainty of China. Champa fell on evil times at this 
period, as the Cambodians raided the country in 918, in the days of Indravarman II, 
and all through the tenth and eleventh centuries the Annamese kings got much the best 
of it in the fighting ; but its fortunes looked up again in the early days of the Srijaya 
dynasty (1139-1470), until in 1190 it fell to the Cambodians, who held it as suzerains for 
thirty-four years. 

In 1286 the great conqueror, Kublai Khan, appeared on the scene, but both 
the Annamese and the Chains put up a good fight, and were only four years (1286-1290) 
under subjection. Shortly before this attack Marco Polo (1280) was in “ Cyamba, " and 
again after it in 1292. In 1306, however, Champa became the vassal of Annam, and. 
as such, was defended in 1313 against Cambodia. But in 1353 there arose a national 
hero in the person of a Cham prince, now known only by his Annamese name, Cbe 
Bong Xga, who by sheer capacity and boldness constantly defeated the Annamese 
till his death in 1392, on which there ensued a period of anarchy in Champa. 

Soon after this, in 1412, there arose another national hero, this time Annamese, 
in La Loi (1412-1434), who conducted a war of liberation (1412-1428) against Yung Lo 
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Empires and Dynasties. 

Date. 

Chief Events. 

ASCI EXT UlUTonr. 

! 

B.C. 

1109-1030 

830—483 

500 

362-A.D. 146 
B.C. 235 
150—A.D. 60 
90—A.D. 230 
A.D. 108-373 

422-944 

435 

Chinese in Cambodia (1109): in contact with Tibet (e. 1050). ! 

Hindus in Burma (e. 850): in Arakan (c. 825): in Pegu (Tabling, c. 513): in Prune (e. 483). 

Tibetan connection with India commences (c. 500). 1 

Buddhism in Burma (362): in Arakan (a d. 146). 

Chinese in Annam and Tongking. 

Hindus in Champa (r. 150): in Siamese Shan states (95): in Cambodia (a.d. c . CO). ( 

Chinese Shan kingdom in Burma and Yunnan (Adao. aiterwards Nanchao. Pong). 

Foundation of ancient cities. In Burma : Pagan (108), Pegu (573). In Siam : Lopburi (493), Lampung 1 
(Labong. 527). In Champa, Panduranga (c. 250). I 

Buddhism: Southern in Siam and Pegu (422): in Cambodia (944). Northern in Tibet (622): in Champa ! 

(829). 1 

Hindu State of Kainbuja (Cambodia) founded. Tibetan dated history commences. 

MEDIEVAL III STORY. 

620 

638-639 

802-1090 

968 

1010-1298 

1026 

1243-1286 

1248-1350 

1265 

1287-1544 

1383-1470 

Tibetan Empire (620-850). j 

Burmese and Siamese eras commence (638). Foundation of Lhasa (639). 

Colossal buildings in Cambodia. 889. Angkor Thom. 1090. Angkor Wat. 1 

First native Annamese Dynasty. 

Burmese Empire. ! 

First ruling Buddhist priest in Tibet (Atisa). 

Kublai Khan’s raids. 1243. Tibet. 1280. Cambodia and Siam. 1286. Burma, Champa and Annam. 
Siamese-Shan rule in Siam. 1350. Foundation of Ayuthia. 

Kublai Khan'b conversion to Buddhism by Sakya Pandita, made first priestly sovereign or Tibet. 

Talaing Dynasty oi Pegu (1287-1540). bhan Dynasties or Burma (1298-1544). 

Destruction of Cambodian (Khmer) power (1385): oi Champa (Chains, 1470). 

MODERN HISTORY. 

1412-1428 

1447-1576 

1519-1613 

1544-1599 

1612-1685 

1645 

1709 

1753-1885 

1771-1782 

L787 

1824-1885 

1863-1891 

1893-1904 

Annamese war or liberation irom china. 

Rise oi the great- Lama;? or Tibet. 1447. Ta-hi Lama. 1576. Dalai Lama. 

Portuguese in Pegu (1519). 1600-1613. Philip de Brito. King or Pegu. 

Talaing Empire in Burma (Pegu) 

European intercourse with ,Siam 1612. English. 1620. Portuguese. 1685. Frenih 

Dalai Lama, ruler oi Tibet : head or Northern Buddhism (Lamaism) in Asia. ! 

English and French settlements in Burma. 

Alompra Dynasty in Burma. 1735. Foundation oi Rangoon. 1757. Destruction of the Talaingx. 
Foundation or Bangkok (1771) 1782. Present Siamese Dynaxty. 

French in Annam : treaty with Nguyen Gialong (1773-1820). flr*t King oi all Annam. 

Britixh wars with Burma. 1824-1826. First. 1852. second. 1885-1889. Third. 1886. Annexation. 

French suzerainty in Annam. Wars: Tongking (1873-1885); Black Flag (1885-1891). 

Settlement oi present Siamese boundariex. 

DATES OF TIBETAN HISTORY 

Empires and Dynasties. 

Dates 

chief Events 

TIBETAN TRADITION 
Period of the Kiani; (shep¬ 
herd Tribes) : b.c. id.'hi- 

A D. Dj.j. 

B.C. C. 1050 
c. 500 

Occupation ot Tibet by Mongolian tribes iiom the highlands or Western i hina 

Kiaxg or Shepherd tribes under chief* in contact with the chinexe 

(tNYa-khri Btsanpo. connected by legend with Prasenajit or Kosala (Oudh, c. 530-500), the first or a long 
line ot legendary shepherd Kings. 

DATED HISTORY. Kings 
OF THE KIASU (4S3-620). 

A D 443 

Fanni 'XT bat, of the southern Liang Dynasty oi China (397-419), tounds a kingdom among the Kiang 
Tribes. 

Gny vn-tsaX First contact with the Northern Buddhism oi Nepal 

Tibetan Empire : (fliU-Sjo). 

620 

6-22 

639 

743-789 

808-845 

845-850 

sronc.-tsan Gampo (6imm> 6J) rounds the Tibetan Empire Conquers all the Himalayas ax lar ax Ladakh* 
shall, Nepal, and a large part oi Bengal. 

Introduces Buddhism in the >ear that Muhammad rounds Islam {Hijra). 

Founds Lhasa (Lha-ldan) 

Khri-sruxg Lde-tsaX. Great extension or the Buddhist faith. ( ompiles the Kanjur Scripture*. 

Ralpac hen. Wars with the T'ang Dv nasty oi China 821. Biliniail tablets at Lhasa to celebrate peace. 
Langdharma. Persecution or the Buddhist. Break-up oi the Empire into the Western and Eastern 
Kingdoms. 

West and East Kingdoms : 
(85U-124J). 

850 

1026 

Western Kingdom dominant, but breaks up into petty chief*hlps. or which Khorre of shantung and 
ThichT ng of C become prominent. 

Khorre chief invite 4 - Atisa from India to rule the monastery ot Thoding in Nari. He becomes first ruling 
priest in Tibet. ThichTmg chiets support his successor* in office. Rise <*r Lam&Dm. 

CHINESE Si ZEKAINfY (Irujn 
1243): DIRECT ( HINESL 

1ULE (1243-1270). 

1243 

1246-1248 

1253 

1 265 

J 

Kiblai Khan (1216-1294) conquers Tibet. 

Sakya Pandita. a successor or Atisa, visits Kuvuk (124l-124s) successor of Ogdai Khan. Founds line 
or Sakyapa Lamas 

Guillaume Bouchier (French): first European visitor to Tibet. 

Phvgspa LoDOI Gyaltshan. nephew or sakya Pandita. converts Kublai Khan to Tibetan Buddhism alter 
his accession to the Chinese Empire (1259) and is rewarded by the sovereigntj or Tibet. 

KII.E OF THE SAKYAPA J.AMA'- 
(l-70-i:)4D). 

1270 

1328 

Sakyapa Lama rule commence- 

Friar Odonc claims to have visited Tibet. 

LINE (IF Pim.MODl (111 

Kings) (134iJ-137(>). 

1340 

1390 

1447 

1576 

Phaomodc (Chyaxg chib OyaItshax) establishes a lav kingdom 

Tsongkapa. reformer (l 157-1419), introduces the yellow robe in supersession or the red robe. 

Uedixdib (1447-1475) rounds Ta&hilhunpo Monastery and becomes Taxhi (Panischln) Lama. Priestly 
influence waxes and lay influence wanes. 

soDNam Rgyamtso oj the Guldan monastery near Lhasa proclaimed Yajra Dai.aI Lama under the Ming 
Dynasty ot China (Wan Li, 1573-1620). First to u>e the title. Rise or the Asiatic influence of the Dalai 


1476-16 15 
M»2*» 

Mongol inierierence in the government ( i\ il troubles. 

Antonio d'Andrada and the Jesuits in Tibet. 

Hire m im: Dalvi L vm vs 
U rom 10 45). 

1615 

1653 

1706-1717 
1715-17 5 5 
1720 

1771 

ISbo 

1872 

1879 

1904 

1910 

The Mongols make the l’lH’H Dalal La>1a ruler ot all Tibet. 

The first Mancliu Emperor or China (shun chi, 1644-1661) confirms them. 

The Mongol* again mterrere in the attairs or Tibet. 

Capmhin and Jesuit missions at Lhasa. 

The Chinese finally eonquer Tibet (K’ang Hi. Emperor, 1661-1721 > 

Warren Hastings sends George Bogle on lir-t English mission. 1811. Thomas Manning, first Englishman 
in Lhasa 1814 Abl'e Hue’s journey 

British secret surv eys commence under Pandit* Nain singli aud Krishna. 

British and Russian commercial rivalry. 

Foreign European expeditions commence. 

British temporary occupation of Lhasa. Flight ot the Dalai Lama. 1908. His restoration. 

His deposition by the Chinese. 1912. His second restoration. 
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Empires and Dynasties. | Date. Thief Events. 


BURMESE TRADITION 

. B.C. 850 

825 

543 

483 

362 

A.D. 90-230 
108 

146 ! 

422 

573 

Miccessue occupation by tribe* irom CIudu : Mens (Talaing*). bhans and Burman?. 

Abhiraja from Northern India conquers the Burmese P>u (Piao) Tribes: found? Hindu Kingdom on the , 
Irrawaddy at Tagaimg : Kyaukpadaung (Arakan) added later. 

KanraJa found* Magh (Burmese) Hindu Kingdom at Dhangravati (Arakan). Arakanese claim a pre\iou? 
Hindu Dynasty troju b c. 2666 

SIXHARAJA founds. Hindu Talaing Kingdom at Thaton (B.C. 543-A D. 573). 

Maha<ambhava (483-477): de?tro>? Tagaung» founds Hindu Kingdom of l’ronie (B.C. 483 -a.d. 372). Dit- 
tabaung (hero-king), b.c . 442-372. 

Buddhism brought to Burma from India. 

\ilao (afterwards Namliao, pong) Kingdom of the blians in Yunnan and Burma. 

ThamoGDArIt (bAMU draraja. juS-153) munds Pagan. 

Chandkara.ta, traditional tir?t Buddhist King of Arakan. 

Buddhaghosha (c. 390-450) -aid to introduce Southern Buddhism (Hinay&na) at Thaton (al?n a Cambodian 
tradition). Centuries oi struggle commence between Animism (Nat 1 ' and Nagas), Hinduism (An). 
South ami North Buddlii?m (Maliayana). 

Foundation oi Pegu (IIan>avati) as capital (573-1030). 

DATED HISTORY Pagan 638 Thexga Yaza (blNGHARAJA. 637-604) founds the Burmese Era 

Dynasty (Burmese), a.d. 832 shan (Xanchao) incursion?. 

637-1010. S49-882 Nycunguzaw Yahan. General monastic education commence^ 

Burmese Empire: 1010-1208 

i 

j 

1010-1052 

1057-1085 
1085-1160 
l 1167-1204 

1248-1279 

1279-1298 

Anawrata (Anuiu ddha) oi Pagan : defeat* the Shans. 1030. De&troy? Pogu. captures the lalaing King 
Mancha. 

Kyansittui. Talaing priests, paramount in Pagan. 1057-1227 Building* ) Pa'aii 

ALVUNGSITHU. 1103. Arakan tributary. 1106. Tribute fcent to C hina 

Nakabadisithl (Narapati sinhasura). 1170 - 1181 . Expeditions to Cejlon. . s *uitliein iUiddh'Mu 
supreme. 

Tarokpye Min (NARAbiNHAPAri) Empire weakens. JRise ot bhan (Talaing) Dj'oa&tit 1 * at Martaban and 
Pegu (1248*1287). Chinese (Shan) incursions. 

Kyawzwa. 1286. Klblai Khan of China (1260-1294) suzerain 1298 Collapse of the EmpJrr. 

Minor Dynasties: Talaing 
OF PEGU, 1287-1540; Shan>! 
OF PINYA AND MYINZAING,| 
1298-1364; of Saoaixg,! 
1315-1364 ; OF Ava, 1364-| 
1554 : MAGHS OF JIYAUKU; 
(Myohaung), Abakan. 1426. 
-1784 : Burman-Shans of 
Taungu, 1470-1530. 

1287 

1298 

1306-1350 

1315 

1364 

1406-1422 

1426 

1459-1482 

1470-1481 

1476 

1519 

WiltERU of Martaban (1287-1306), a Shan Sawbna (chief), founds Talaing D)nasty oi Fesu 

Thihathu (Sinhasura) Tazishin (1298-1322) founds Shan Dynasty of Pinja and Mjin/ao ? 

Siamese incursions and partial conquests. 

Athingaya (Asankhaka) Sawyun (1315-1322) founds shan Djna-tj ut Sagan a 

Thadominbya (1364-1367) founds Shan Dynasty of A'a : conquers mudi ot Buim.i. 

MINGAUNG-GYI. Arakan subject to Ava. llisc of the Burman-Shans oi Taungu 

Mix SAWXCN (1426-1431) founds Arakanese Kingdom at Myauku (Myohaung) 

Bazawbyc of Arakan conquers Chittagong. 

Sithu Kyawdin, surnanied the Bilu (ogre), founds Kingdom of Taungu. 1485-1530. Min Kyi Mu. 
Dhammacheti (KamadbU’Aii) of Pegu (1458-1480) introduces modern Southern Buddhism from Ceylon. 
Binya Ban of Fegu (1481-1520). Portuguese in Martaban under Antonio Correa. 

TALAING EMPIRE (BURMAN- 1530-1548 
SHANS of Taungu): 1544- 
1599. 

1j 18—lo81 

1569-1586 

, 1581-1599 

Tabix shwedi of Taungu 154o. Takes Pegu, defended by Ferdiuando de Mortales, the first Kuropean 
to take service in Burmese dynastic wars 1542. Takes Promo. 1544 KingofPegu. Kise oi his general 
Bayin Kaung. 

, Bayin Xaung (Branginoco). 1555. Takes Ava. 1558. Rules all Burma. 1564-1500. Takes Ajuthia, 
conquers Siam. 1567. Secures the “ Holy Tooth ” from Colombo. Great buildings in Pegu. 

European travellers in Pegu. 1569. Caesar Frederick (Venetian). 1582. Gasparo Balbi (Venetian). 1586 
Ralph Fitch (English). 

Xaxda Bayin. sudden collapse of Empire. 1596. Min Khaniaiing (Arakanese) takes bjriam. 

Burmese Buie : 1599-1746. 1599-1605 1 Chaos. Nyaunu-yax Min. sou ox Bayin Knung, reigns at Ava. 

1 1600-1613 1 PHILIP DE BRITO, Portuguese adventurer. 1602. King of Pegu. 1613. Defeated and impaled In Maha- 

1 dhammaraja oi Ava. 

1605-1628 MAHADHAMMARAJA of Ava. 1613. King of all Burma : suppression of the Portuguese pirates. 

1612-f622 Mix Khamavno of Arakan. 1019. Defeat of Sebastian Gonzales, pirate-ruler of Chittagong (1612- 

1619). 

1659-1662 Chinese incursion.-. 

1709 English established in Kegrais, Bassein and syriani. French in syriam. 


Talaino Rule : 1740-1757. 174(1-17411 Mixtaka itrDDHAKETTl (174(i-174«>, a fine Shan of Pegu, re-establishes Talaing Rule. 174(1. Becomes 

a monk. 

| 1740-1757 Binya DAiA,a Mian, elected King of Pegu. 1752. Takes Ava : rule? all Burma. 1 757. Defeated by Alompra. 

1775. Executed alter imprisonment. 


Alompua (Alvi nwhvy.U of Miwr.no. 1755 Take- Ava. 1755. Takes Pmnio : miukN .Rangoon 
(Yangong) neai the “'hue Dagon Pagoda. 1757. Enter* Pegu: destroys the Tabling power, ] 75‘> 
,Ma«;-arre oi European? at Xegrabs. I7bu. Expedition to Avuthia and death. 

MNBYUSHIN. 1704 ronquei' Manipur. 1705-1760. <’lwie?e incursion*. L767. ('uuiitei* Mam: in- 
dependent again m 1771. 

Bodwvphaya. 1785. L’uuml'? Amarapiua. 1784 Overrun.? Ar.ikun 17*5-17 l »5. War itli Mam. 
Buoyid.vw. J824-1S20. Fin>fc Burmese War. British annexation *>t Arakan and Tenasserim 
Pagan Min. 1852. Second Burme-e War. Annexation ot Pegu. 

Mix don Min. 1855. Pounds Mandalay. 

Thihaw. 1885. Third Burmp-e W’ai 1 .'?mI. Annexation of Upper Burma. 


BRITISH RULE FROM 1636. 1 1880-1689 Pacification oi Upper Burma 


DATES OF SIAMESE HISTORY 


'.Alompra DYNASTY (BrR-f 175:5-176!) 

MF.3E): 1753-1885. ! 

1763-1776 

1781-1810 

1819-1838 

! 1846-1852 

1853-1878 

: 1878-1885 


Empires and Dynasties. I Date. 


chief Events. 


TRA DITIOX 


n« lioo 
450 
05 

A I). 60-80 
om-230 
220-230 
422 


Occupation by kindred tribe- Hum China : Mon*. chain??, Khmer,?, bliaus ('•'laim-e) ami Iu ? 

First mention by Chinese of I'unau (Cambodia): tributary to China 
Tndian Hindu emigrant- into Central Siam. 25o. Introduction oi Buddhism. 

Swankhalok-Miklmtai (Hindu Mian states) founded, la-ting eight centime.. 

Kambu. Hindu eponymous hero oi Cambodia (Kaiubuja,* ‘ son? oi Kami u ’ > 

Ailao (Mian) kingdom in Yunnan ami .Northern Mian Mate', with Chme>e tendem ie? 

Can Man (Paxseman). the “ Great King.” lound? a kingdom in Puna it. and ( hmese intiueiice- iea-e. 
BuddhaginMia (<*.300-450) introduce^ southern Buddhi-m. 


DATED HISTORY: Tbl, 4)5-4'»5 
Early Kambujas (Hindu 
Cambodian Dynasty): 435- 
705. 1 527 

i 560-500 
1 604 

610—650 


K.u nihxy\ (KoxoaXnO. Kiao-CHIN-ju) found? Hindu kingdom iii Cambodia a* srctavarmax Kam- 
buta. 484. Emba«>y to China. 403 Mian state 01 Uopimri (La\«») mumled .1 apital Sam> (Sornau. 
Muilir-i-nau). 

Lainpun (Eabong) flr?t Lao-shan state lounded. 

Bhavakman. Earliest known Cambodian inscription.'. 

MahendRAVARMAN (590-610). First dated Cambodian inscription m Sanskrit 

ISANAVARMAN I. Great extension of kingdom, now called ( hmia b> the < hine?e 1< undatn 11 oi Angkor 
Baurai (Yyadhapura). Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese traveller (629-645 ) in tamti-iba. 




Plate III. 


DATES OF SIAMESE HISTORY— continued. 


Indian Antiquary 


Empires and Dynasties. | Date. 

j Chief Events. 

Divided Rule (Hindu) : To.)- 1 ' 7u5 

802. 

Insurrections and division of kingdom into halves, each under its own ruler. 

The Great Kambujas (The 302 

Builders): 802-1385; con¬ 
tinuing as minor dynasties 889-910 

from 1385. 944—968 

1112-1152 

1 1152-1162 
1162-1201 

1280 

; 1284 

JayavaRman II. (802-869); revives the Kingdom; commences building on a colossal scale, followed bv 
nearly all his Miecessors. 

A'asovarman. Completion or Angkor Thom (Ya^odliapura). 

Bajendravarmax. Buddhism develops. 

suryavarman II. The temple oi Angkor Wat. 

Dharanendravarman. War with the Hindu Kings 01 Champa (Annain) commences , building tease". 

•TayavarmaN VIII.. the last “ Great Kambuja.” 1177. His capital "aeked. 1 1‘jo-1224. ( hampa conquered 
ami annexed, but kingdom exhausted and its power weakened. 

Kublai Khan (1260-1294) drives the Shan? out ol south China, and weaken? the Lao-fehan States, pro¬ 
foundly affecting Siam. 

Kama Kamheng. Siamese Slians betome the ruling race in Siam. 

Siamese Shan Dynasty of 
AYUTHIA: 1330-1082. 

1350-1369 

1382-1385 

1511 

1558-1590 

1612-1685 

1657—1688 

Phra Kamathibadi I. (Chao Uihong). Ayuthia founded and Siam a great kingdom. 1340. Modern 
chrouitles ol Cambodia commence. 

Phra HamasUEN ll. 1384. Long war? with Cambodia and Pegu commence 1385. Ayuthia captured. 1 

Phra Paramaraja (151)9-151:’). D’Albuquerquc in Malacca ' ! 

Phra Naret (Nare^a). the conqueror. Extension of Siamese rule. Disputes with Annain a- t ( > i'am- 1 
bodia. with rival kings there till 1S40. 

Europeanintercour.se. 1012. First English ship, 1020. First Portuguese mission. 1085. French embassy 
of Louis XIV 7 . 

Phra Narayu (1656-1688). Career of Constantine Phaulcui. cephalonian Greek adventurer 16s8. 
Ayuthia in the hands of usurpers. 

PERIOD OF USURPERS: 1687- 1767 

1782. i 1771 

Sinbyushin of Burma destroys Ayuthia. 

CHlOl'H yya Tawn (Tak. 1757-17821 lule? at Bangkok L7.s2 Muideied 

Siamese dynasty of Bang¬ 
kok from 1782 

1782-1809 j Chaophaya chakki toiinds new dyna"t\ as Phra Bi dhyot Fa (Yod Fa) 1795 Angkor finally taken 
trom Cambodia. 

1824-ls51 J Phra Nang Klao(< hao Pra?at Thong) 1*26. Commercial treaty with England 1832. Extension of 
Siamese rule in Malay Pemn.Mila 18 io. Annamese ousted trom Cambodia \xo Di ong.S iamese protege 
(1840-1862). made king 

1351-1868 Phra PAKA3IENDRA MahamoNgkut. lsou Monliot (l iencii) di"cover" ruin> oi \ngkorWat. 1864. French 

1 proteitorate of Cambodia re< ngnized I860 Norodom ot t ambudia ( 180 J- 1 904) transfer* capital to 

| Pnompenh. 

1868-1910 ; Phra Chulalongkorn. settlement ot boundaries: 1893-1 '> 117 . French : 1896-1909 British. 1908. General 
! commercial treaties with Europe and Japan. 

1910 Phk v Mongkut Ktao. I')] i . Coronation. 


DATES OF ANNAMESE HIST OR Y. 


Empires and Dynasties. Date 


< htef E\ l.vts 


CHINESE SUZERAINTY IN TONG- 

KING AND ANNAM : B.U. 233-1 B.U 233 
a.d. 1428 (nominally to, 

18U1). Early Hindu Kings c. 150 

OF CHAMPA (VARMAN DY- A.D. 160 
NASTY); B.c'. C. 150-A D. 005. 222 

1 C. 250 

300-431 
1 c. 450 
j 602-005 

{ 010—050 

750-803 
! 774-787 

i 820-854 
018 
031 


Occupation In the ninth b> Giao* (<»iaochi>. »utU by chain? Hindu emigration to the "<>uth. 

SHI Hw vngti ( 240-2D0 oi T'-in I>\Xvm’y (2 1') 200> "ii/eiain oi i>iA'*<.hu Dmgking and Annum), u. i 
245-A.D. 11<>. Struggle? w ith the Mi a n-( Thai'-b 
i l*AH amesvara founds kingdom oi ( hampa. 

Envoy? oi Marcus Aurelius (121-130) in Xoiigkmg 

The ''Three Kingdoms oi China ” (222-59«»). Tmmking pait oi Wu Kingdom at banking 
MuraiiaJa (Croja) lounds Panduraiiga (L’aniang) 

Chinese wars, with Lamap (Champa). 

DuadraVARMAN (Dharmamaharaja) embellishes Po Nagat lemple. 

SUV dynasty oi china 530-017) hea\il> deieats Uiaiupa at sri Baiivi (Banoeuy). struggle between 
! north and south commences. 

IsaxavarMan I. Hmen T?ung (020-045) \isits “ Mahadiampa." 

750. Annum (Ngan-nan) first so called. 8o3. Champa first called Chiniba by the ( hineso 
PRATHIVINDRAVARMAN (740-784): INDR varman I. (780-8u2). Malay and Javanese att.u k". 
VlNKRANTAVARAM. Buddhist inscription? 

Xndravakman II. Cambodian raid.-. 

Annamese rebellion. Ki-e oi the Dinh?. 


Champa Dynasties : SRi: 065- 008 

1139; SRIJAYA, 1139-1470. 981-1U04 


! ANNAMESE DYNASTIES. DlXH, 1044-1061 
i 968-981 ; Fir?t LE, 931-lnlO; e. 1084 
! Ly,1010-1225 ; Tran,1225- 1139-1145 

j 1402; HO, 1402-1428. 117&-1UM) 

I , 

| 1242 

1280 

1 1298-1300 

1500-1313 
1553-1392 

: 1112-1434 


DlXH 130 Lanh (908-975) ioun<h the Dinh Dynasty Long wars with Champa commence. 
Le Hvng(1)vi Hvxh) sacks sri Banvi (Banoeuy), the ( hampa capital. 


.Sri Paramesvakv (Timitiiul) killed by Lv Thanh Tong (1054-1072). 

Sri ParaMabopdhI'«aTTVa. Buddhism ascendant in Champa tor a while. 

SRIJAYA INDRAVARMAN II (Chf.li Intopuen). Last >aii"knt inscription. 

SRIJAYAlNDR \v vkmaN III. L l'M> .Fuya\ ariuau or Cambodia conquer? (. hampa noo-1227. ( ainbodian 
suzerainty. 

Tran Thai Tong (1225-12j 3) cairie- oil a i»i nice—• "i Champa. 

SRI jay a SIN'uavauma n IL (1275-120o) ami Tran Niion Tong (1279-1293) attacked by Kublai Khan . 

ieco\ cry in 12')o !2So and 12oj Mario Polo m " C vainha.*’ 

Srijaya Sinhavarm.vn HI 1305-1300. Komanee ot ilnyen Tran, Annamese Princess. c. i3op. Mar¬ 
riage of Cham princess to an Aiab : introduction <-i Islam. 

< hampa vassal oi Amiam. 

Career oi the Champa in*io. ( he (Pmn< e> Bom, A.,\ ! 4 ;t. \nauh\ in ( Iiampa 

LE HoI(Ll Hi y L"l) Annamese. Wai oi 111»<*rati«»n < 1412-112?' lr<*m Ming Dynasiy 


second Ll Dynasty: 1428- 
1540 (nominally to isol > j 
Nguyen Dynasty in»m 1301 ; 
French suzerainty iioiu 
1803. 


1551-17"7 


I-20-1375 

b"7 5-1 S3 5 
1885-L391 
I8‘)L-l3t)t 
is97-1908 


142 s 

i130-1410 
L1TO 

1470-1540 

1540-1445 


Le Hoi PhiikI- tin* >e« nnd be l)\n,iM\ 

SRIIVVV MNHU \liww IV La-t < hampa ui"< 1 iptnm 14 10 i apital 1 Paiiiang) taken b\ Ll IhaMi Iong 
U 4 55-II7-D J l In— 1 I To \nurih\ m < h.tmpa 

Cliampa linallv annayed t" Vniiam. 1 ham-' ab"*iibid l>\ AmiamC'C 

Wars with Tuiigkmg 

Kise ot two tannhesruling 111 the name ot the Le Dynasty . Ngi ten ui An.naM (Hue), Ikinh co Io.ng- 
king (Hanoi). 

fontinuous struggle between Nguyens and Truth" 1395 1 u>t Luropean Mission (Spanish). 

Nguyen GialoNG(1773-132g). Tieaty with Louis XVI. lsOi. King(\ ua) oi Xongking, Annain. and < uchin 
China with Frem.li assistance 

MlNH-M vNii (1^20-18ll) I Him 1 ui (1 84L-ls4<): Flock (is47—lsS5). 1325—185s. Persecutions of 
Chrutian-c lsOj Fieneh-uzeiaintx ox c'*chin Cluna (saigou) and Cambodia. 1307. Annexation. 

Tongking War 1885. Tongkmg and Annani a Fiench protectorate. 

Ciu*ritla war with the Black Flag". l3so. P.u 1. BERl. Ke"ident-Ueneral. 

Dl L cxi;?? vn. Governor-General. 13 'bJ Luang Prabang annexed. i 

Paul Dou.meu (1897-1902): Jean Beau (L902-1908); Governor"-General. 1*93-1904. Final settlement 1 
ot Siamese border. 
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■(1403-1425), the Ming Empiror of China, whose suzerainty (1407 1412) had become too 
pronounced, and Chlmpi was left in peace for a while. 

But in 1446 Le Thanh Tong (1435-1473) took the capital of the last Sri java king, 
which had reverted to Panraug (Panduranga). On this there was anarchy in Champa 
until it was finally annexed by Annam in 1470, and the Chains became absorbed 
into the Antiamese, their last chief emigrating into Cambodia in 1820. Thus ended 
the interesting Hindu kingdom of Champl, the kings of which were important builders 
long before Angkor was heard of, and despite their many troubles, kept up a stately 
rule at their home to the last. 

The Le dynasty of Annam, founded by Le Loi in 1428, which had overthrown 
•Champl, continued to reign at least nominally till 1801. But in 1540 the Nguyen 
family began to rule in their name at Hue, while the Trinh family were doing the 
same thing in Tongking at Hanoi. In 1551 there commenced a struggle for supremacy 
between them, avhich was still going on in 1787, when the Nguyen ruler, Gialong, 
concluded a treaty with Louis XVI., and by the help of a French force established himself 
as king of all the country from Tongking to Cochin-China in 1801. 

This victory, however, meant in the end the passing of control over the whole of 
the Annamese kingdom and much mere into the hands of the French. Cialong's 
successors did not follow his policy, aud massacres of Christians from 1825 to 1858 led 
to the annexation of Saigon and Cochin-China in 1867. The tedious Tongking War 
(1873-1885) followed, and by 1885 Annam and Tongking became French, protectorates. 
Then came troubled days of guerilla warfare with the Black Flag pirates and outlaws, 
whose many devastations lasted from 1885 to 1891, when De Lanessan, as Governor- 
General (1891-1894), restored peace in 1893 by the expedient of ruling through the native 
king. In the same year there were border trmbles with Siam, which resulted in the 
addition (1893) of Luang Prabang to French Inlo-China, and in the Mekong being made 
its western boundary in 1904. 

The story of the French occupation of Annam is remarkable for the facts that 
the efforts of Jules Ferry (1883-1886) in bringing about the conquest of Indo-China 
caused the downfall of his Ministry ; that it was only by four votes in the French 
Parliament that the conquest was upheld, and that local jealousies stirred up by De 
Lanessan in rendering European government possible in the country led to a sudden 
recall, reminiscent of the fate of Clive and Warren Hastings in India. 


GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

BY MAJOR C. ECKFORD LUARD, M A , LA. 

The Revolt of Khwftja Naik. A Ballad. 

The Marathi song given below was obtained in the Barwani State. This revolt took 
place during the Mutiny. Khwaja or Khajia Naik was a resident of Sangir, a village on 
the Agra-Bombay road in the Shirpur Taluka of Khandesh, about 17 miles from Shirpur. 
Hi was in receipt of an allowance of a hundred rupees a month from the British 
Givernment at the time he revolted, and was incited thereto by stories of the Mutiny, 
and especially by the exploits of Tantia Topi. He induced two Bhils, Bhima and 
Mawasia, to join him. A letter to Rana Jaswaut Singh of Barwani, from Colonel H. M. 
Durand, then Resident at Indore, dated 26 August 1857, mentions that these men had 
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looted Datwada village and soon afterwards they looted British treasure passing along the 
high road. On 19th November 185S Tantia Topi reached Khargaon in the Indore State, 
hard pressed by the British. Khwaja Naik and the other Naiks joined him. the whole party 
being some 4,000 strong. They were attacked by Major Sutherland near Raj pur and 
defeated, the leaders escaping. A second fight took place at Dhaba Baodi. a village eight 
miles from Barwani. Bhima was caught soon afterwards and transported, but Khwaja 
Naik continued to plunder along the high road. Finally some Makrani detectives were 
employed, who captured and decapitated him, taking his son. Pola Sifih, a boy eight 
years old. 

As to the persons and places mentioned in the Ballad “• Kamdm Sdhih" is either a 
• Commanding Officer’ - , or. more probably. Captain \Y. G. Cumming. Bhil Agent at I’arwani. 
and Barsi,” or (as he is still spoken of by some of the old men who took part in thes.r 
events) " Barchhi Sahib, ” is possibly Lt. Birch, who disarmed the Burhanpur Mutineers in 
July 1857. Paldsner, is a village on the Agra-Bombay road in Khandesli. Shir pin- is the 
head-quarters of a tdhika in Ivhandesh. The Rahi tank is probably the Rehetia tank near 
Rajpiir iu Barwani. The Mogar or Mogn river is the boundary between Indore and Barwani 
territory in the Pansewal pargana of Barwani. K ha did, i- a village near Rajpiir, in Barwani. 
Maleg&on, Dhulia and Dharangdnh are all in Khandesh. The Jamnia-nala falls near the 
Agra-Bombay road, by Sendhva. 

This song is one of the numerous compositions which serve to keep local events alive 
in the memories by the people. 

SONG. 


Ingrajyashx Khajia Na ; k hot a milima. 

Khajia Naikavar daga kela, paha, shipflyana. 

Bhima Naik badalala. kaiiibar bandhile 
tyana, 

Konva divashin Khajia Naik jail badluna. 
Khajia Naikavar jasi mansiiba kela SahihAni. 

Pratham tapyache ghode ana so'i uni: 

Jeohau (apyache ghode sodle Khajia Nava- 
kane, 

Sa’akevareha tar todila paha. tya maniana. 

Palasiier lutim, Satpudva gela eha Ihfina. 

Senduyachya Ghata madhyea basla jafma. 
Kamani Saheb gela Narmada utriina. 

Aytau Khajia Naik yell kontya wa(ana. ? 

Tyala j it A chi marin kiii Kalen Pani davina. 


Khajia Naik was always on good terms with 
the English. 

But, note how the sepoys acted treacher¬ 
ously towards him. 

As Bhima Naik has revolted, and girded Id¬ 
ioms for the pray: 

.So probably Khajia Naik will soon follow him. 

(As a precaution against) Khajia Naik's 
action the Sahib proposed. 

That all the ponies on the stages be called in : 

but Khajia Naik loosed the static ponies. 

And cut the telegraph wires on the high¬ 
road, so brave was he. 

He plundered Palasner and fled to the 
Satpudas, 

And made his home in the Sendhwa Pass. 

Cumming Sahib crossed the Narbada after 
him. 

bj v hat road can Khajia Naik escape 
(thought the Sahib) ? 

I will either kill him or have him trans¬ 
ported. ■’ 
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Asa mansuba kela Kamaiii sahibane. Such was Gumming Sahib’s plan 

Jasa gai madhyen vyaghra shirto, tase ale But like a tiger among cows. khaiia [iiv 
Khaje Rav. rushed on them, 

Ingrajani tal sodile pahila Shirpur gaona. And the English left the camp and went to 

Shirpur. 

^ e k ■ Chorus 

Dhuman Xayaka potin janamle sawai Khaje Thus did Khajia Rav, son of Dhuman Xaik 
Rav ' L ' ' 

Ingrajashi gheun ladhai chau deshin kele Gain a name throughout the world bv 
n ^ v fighting the English 


Rahic-hya Talyavar phauja padlya jauna. 

Mogar nadi utrun gela, ghya tuiiihin aikuna, 
Bhavanyachya Talyavarti hoti, aoge jana. 

Kha 'aki varati mukam dere dile khAjiana. 

Sadakechi be anli hoti shipayana : 

Ingrajachya yeto khajina ubhya sadakana. 

Ingrejacha yeto khaj&na ubhya sadkana. 

Karun kuchyavar kuch sadakavar gela 
chaluna. 

Ubhya naliyacha rasta dharila Barsi 
Sahibana, 

gamniya naliyavar sa’ak basala rokhuna. 

GosAvi XAik, Chain Siiih, file miluiia. 

Ingrajacha yeto Khajina ubhya sadkhana. 

Sahibacha khajina KhAjiana nela lutiina : 
Ingrej karitat mansuba basiina 


Teh : — 

Dhuman Xayaka potin janamle sawai Khaje 
Rav 

Ingrajashi gheun ladhai chau desliiu kele 
nav 


TeohAn Kamani Sahib Barsi Sahib ale 
miluna ; 

Shirpur Shaliaravarti padav ghat A la tyaui. 
Khajia Xayakasi dhariin mansuba kela 
Sahibana. 

Xalyacha rasta dharila Barsi Sahibana, 
Khajiachya baiakancha mel gela gavasutia. 


The troops were encamped on the Raid 
Tank. 

Then they crossed the Mogar river. 

And assembled on the bank of the Bhav&ni 
Tank. 

Khajia came and pitched his camp at Kha- 
daki Village. 

There a sepoy reported to him that a force 
was on the way: 

And that English money was coming by the 
high-road. 

(There he heard) that English moncv was 
coming by the high-road. 

Making forceld marches, he reached the 
road. 

Birch Sahib, meanwhile, came down the 
water-coarse, 

And took up a position on the Jamnia 
Stream. 

The GosAvi Xaik, Chain Siiih, now joined 
(Khajia). 

As soon as the English treasure reached 
the road, 

Khajia fell upon it and plundered it. 

While the English were still making plans. 

Chorus :— 

Thus did Khajia Rav, son of Dhuman Naik 

Gain a name throughout the world by 
fighting the English 


Then Cumming Sahib and Birch Sahib met,. 

And pitched camp at Shirpur town. 

And here the Sahibs determined to catch 
Khajia Xaik. 

Then Birch Sahib descended by the stream. 
And seizing Khajia’s wives, whom he found. 
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Shirpur gaonawarti tyana ale ghevfina, 
Ingrej karitat mansuba basuna. 

Shirpuravar Khajia Nayaka yeil ehaluna : 

Aplya. baika neyil kadhfina yima refin 
Malygain theina. 

Asa pakka mansuba kela Ingrej ana : 
Nuyakala khabar kalali jauna, 

Tumchya shirachi nemli paina. 

.lasa gai madhyen vyaghra shirto. ta.se ale 
Khaje Rava. 

Ingrejashi gheun ladhai ehaudeshi kele nava. 


Tek 

Dhuman Nayaka potin janamle sawai Khaje 
Rav 

I ngrajashi gheun ladhai chau deshin kele 
nav 


Khajia Nayakana ladhai kele morhiya gham- 
shane : 

Manushyanehin shiren udvitin chende 
pramane : 

Tevhan raktachya nadya vahati tya paha- 
dhina. 

dakhmi kele phar neti, doliht ghaluna, 

Kamani Sahib, Barsi Sahib hote doghe jaiia : 

Khajiachya shirachi neriiiyeli paina. 

Ladhaicha divas nemiyala hotil, shirache 
shirpara. 

Kityek marati, kityek vachati: Shri Hari 
majala pava. 

Te k :— 

Dhuman Nayaka potin janamle sawai Khaje 
Rav 

Ingrejashi gheun ladhai ehau deshiu kele 
nav 


Badia Sahibane patra Lihile hoteii Nayakasi: 

Satpudya sodun yave bhetishih. 

Tevhan Nayakana utr lihile tya Sahibasi : 

‘‘ Anahd Rav Bapu Patil dhada bhetishiu. 
ltkya varati marji apli, Sarkarachi khushi. " 

Anand Rav Bapu Patil gele bhetisiij. 
Satpudya sodun Nayak ale Shirpurasi. 


He took them away to Shirpur. 

The English then held a Council. 

They thought Khajia Nftik would attack 
Shirpur, 

And determined to place his wives at Maly- 
gftoh, as he would try to get them. 

Such was the final idea of the English : 

But the Naik learnt of their plans, 

And heard that they had offered a reward 
for his head : 

As a tiger dashes into a herd of cows, so 
did Khkje Rftv fall on them. 

He made his name famous by his fight with 
the English. 

('harm :— 

Thus did Khajia Rav, son of Dhuman Naik 

Gain a name throughout the world by 
fighting the English 

Khaji* Naik fought desperately : 

And men’s heads Hew about like balls in 
a game: 

And blood flowed, as the streams of water 
flow in those hills. 

Many were wounded, and carried away on 
stretchers. 

Gumming Sahib and Birch Sahib, both were 
present. 

And they offered a reward for Khajia's head. 

A day was fixed for the fight, when heads 
must fall, 

How many will die, how many will escape_ 

O Hari help me. 

Chorus :— 

Thus did Khajia Rav, son of Dhuman Naik 

Gain a name throughout the world by 
fighting the English 


Then the political officer wrote a letter to 
the Naik, 

Asking him to come down from the Satpuilas 
and meet him. 

To this the Naik wrote an answer, saying, 

‘ Let Anaiid Rav Patil come and see me.” 

All depends on your kindness and the 
Governments pleasure. ” 

So Anand Rav Patil came and saw him. 

Then the Nftik came down to Shirpur from 
the Satpudas. 
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Dan dharma punya kele apulya va, il.isi. 

Dar kuchasan chalun gele Shahr Dhuliasin. 

Shambhu NAyak, Barku Patil gele Male- 
gAoiiasii) : 

NayakacbvA haiku gheuna ale Dhuliasin. 

Balya SAhibAne hukum kela KhAjiA NAya- 
kasin : 

Mule manase gheun tiunchi raha SAngvise/i : 

Gharin basun pagAr khAva kanu nahiu trija- 
sin ; 

SAtpudyachyA pahada madhyen juna mohasi. 

SadakechyA rasta vahe din rat. 

SAhebAne nav kelen chav mulkhAvara. 

Sadak bandhili KashichyA sAmora. 

Pahada madhyen Khajia Nayak jasa ek 
vyaghra. 

Tyane yusha jinkile DhabA Baodivara. 

7V* :— 

Dhuman Nayaka potin janamle sawai Khaje 
Rav 

Ingrajashi gheun laclhai chau deshin kele 
nav 

Ek jatichya shipaie chakar thevila hausene. 

Chakaris chuklA jive mania bandukina. 

Gheun mule manase pah Ada madhyen basla 
j Afina. 

IngrejAshi khahar kalali Sahib ale thAfina. 

VilAyatiehi chaughe bandhu pAhati drishtina : 

“ Amcha bhau marila Amhi gheun KhAjiuchyA 
prana. ” 

SAhebAna infim patra dile lihfina. 

Chaughe bandhu milfina chalale , pah&, 
jaldina. 

KhAjiavar chaughe yama gele chalfina. 

KhAjia Nayak pahAila madhyen basala 
moujena. 

Khajiala mujra kelA : “ Amhi, jfine chAkar 
pahilya pasfina, ” 

KhajiAchyA manevar thevl? mana. 


In his father’s name he gave gifts to charities. 

By rapid marches he came to Dhulii. 

Shambhfi Naik and Barku Patil thus vent 
to Malegfion, 

And brought the Xfiiks" wives to Dhfilia. 

Then the political officer gave KhAjia Naik 
an order. 

To go to Saiigvi with all his family ; 

That he would receive a regular allowance at 
his residence and should want for nothing, 

As he was an old chieftain of the S&tpuda 

hills. 

Then the high road was free to traffic day 
and night. 

Tiie English have made themselves famous 
everywhere. 

They extended the metalled road to Benares. 

But Khajia Naik (was famous) as a tiger 
of the hills. 

At Dhaba Baodi he won a victory. 

Chorus :— 

Thus did Khajia RAv, son of Dhuman Naik 

Gain a name throughout the world In¬ 
fighting the English 

Now (on settling down) he entertained 
sepoy as his servant. 

Tne sepoy failed to do his duty and the 
Naik shot him. 

Tnen he fled to the heart of the hills, and 
lived there with his household. 

On hearing of thi3 occurrence the English 
hastened (to Saiigvi). 

Four Pathans (brothers of the murdered 
man) had seen the deed : 

“ As he killed our brother (they swore) we 
will kill Khajia. ” 

The Sahib issued a written promise of re- 
w-ard (for his capture). 

Now see how the four brothers went off at 
once. 

These four messengers of death went to 

Khajia. 

Khajia was living quietly in his mountain 
home. 

Thev came and made obeisance to him 
(saving): ‘we arc your ancient servants.” 

And placed their necks on his. 
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Khajiala bharvasa ala pahilya pasfina. 

Yevade bolne aikle Bhima Nayakana : 

“ Sutale ch.ikar punh.i thevane dusmana 
pram.iua. 

Bhima Nayakache kalie dile moduua ! 

Khajiane vain thevile apulya hatana. 

Ek divas ckaiala aiigholi karlina, 

Te chaughe shipai saiigati ghevuna. 

Bardia khali nalyiivar gele utaruna. 

Aijgbol milni,li Kb.ijia Nayakana. 

JShifichy.i rumul tbevila k;i huna. 

Danda cbe te tint thevile soduxia. 

Gaivar vyagkra tuple te chaughe jaga. 

Aiighol karun kari BhagvantA c-he dhyAna. 
Mauli goli dila thar karuna. 

Thadivar Khajia padala yeiiua. 

Tyachi bahin dhftvat ali rake gal i dharuna : 

•• Ya Kajic. vachun \yarthi ammche jina. ' 

Kathina jabab dila tenblia tya VilayatyAna: 

“ Dur dur, Bai, shir gheude kapina. 

Shira sathi alo amhi he chaughe jana. ’’ 
ilagun ghav marila, Jamadarana. 

Yeka gk&vft madliyen bahin bhftu kele thar. 

Khajia Nayakache shirkapiie chau deshi nav. 

Tek :— 

l)hi.man Nayaka potin janamle sawai Khaje 
Bav 

Ingiajashi gheun ladhai chau deshin kele 
nav 

Tevhan Khajia Nayakachi kanthi glietli 
Jamadarana: 

iSuvarnachi kade ghetle tyachya bandhune. 

Rumal tor a dabala, paha tya tisaryane. 

Khajia Nayakache shir kapile, paha, tya 
chautyane. 

Kumalat te shir ghalun chalile ghevuna. 
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Kajia Naik accepted their statement un¬ 
hesitatingly. 

But Bhima Naik said on hearing it : 

“To re-engage dismissed servants is the 
same as harbouring an enemy. “ 

But the Naik did not heed Bhima. 

So Khajia kept his enemies of his own free 
will. 

One day he went to bathe, 

Taking the four sepoys with him. 

He descended the hill and went to the 
stream. 

Khajia got ready to bathe. 

He took the turban off his head. 

And the amulet on his arm he laid aside. 

The tour tigers were waiting quietly fer¬ 
tile cow. 

After bathing he began his prayers. 

At this moment they shot him clown. 

And Kajia fell from upon the bank. 

His sister came running up and put her arm 
round his neck weeping sorely. 

(trying) “Without Khajia life to us is 

valueless. " 

The i’athans harshly replied : 

•• Stand aside, girl, let us cut off his head. 

We four have come for his head. " 

Then the Jemadar struck a blow from 
behind. 

With the same stroke brother and sister 
died. 

Bv thus cutting off this Naik's head, they 
gained great fame. 

Chorus : 

Thus did Khajia Bav, son of Dhuman Naik 

Gain a^ name throughout the world by 
fighting the English. 

The Jamadar then took away Khajia Naik’s 
necklace. 

While,another brother took away his golden 
bangle. 

Note, the third took away, his anklet and 

scarf. 

And see, how the fourth struck off Khajia 
Naik’s head. 

Wrapping up the head in the scarf, they 
bore it away. 
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Yet hota Pola Siiih sailakevar milvile tyftna. 

Titjhy4 bipaehe shir anile kapuna. 

" Palayacha uplya karshil ja.sliil jivana. ” 

Adiivan bal mani gela bhivona. 

GhodyAvar basla liota khali ala utruna. 
Pola Siiih raijato shirftla bhe.dma. 

Pola Siiih anala Shirpfirasiii dharuna. 

Shir davile kacherit neuna. 

Tya shira sathi radate ftoghe jana. 

Thar akant jhala Shirpura karftua. 

Sakari vfttlya tyachya ilusm&nana, 

Shirala jhala Dharangaviii hukuma. 

Te shir davile banglyat neuna. 

Sahibane shir pahile drishtina, 

('hftr hajar rupayo dile mojiina. 

Tya shira satin jariche kafan. 

Tya shirala jhala sa kikcha hukuma. 

Te shir galile sa lakevar neuna. 

Pola Siiihasi jhala pahadacha hukuma. 

“ Tiyhia baplchc jay a byis rokhutia. " 

Adnyan bal.e arj diia lihuiia. 

Majhya bapache shir anile kapuna, 

SAngvichi jaga&nt nil basiina ’’ 

Ingrej bahadur gela mani bharkuna ; 

Pola Siiihasi jhula Mumbaieha hukuma. 

Pola Siiih ghatala Mumbais neuna. 

Pahada madhyen bash Ingrejyache thana ; 

Slngvi jaga takili modiina. 

Tck :— 

Dhuman Xayaka potin janamle sawai Khaje 
RAv 

Ingrajashi gheun Jadhai ehau deshin kele 
nav 


Xow Pola Siuh was passing along the ion 1, 
and met them. 

(They said) See. we have brought yo.ir 
father's severed head. 

Do not attempt to fly, or you will share his 
fate. ” 

He was but an ignorant youth and became 
frightened. 

He dismounted and went up to them. 

Pola Siiih took the head and wept. 

So they brought Pola Siiih into Sliirpur. 

they went to the office and shewed the 
head. 

All wept for the slain man on seeing the 
head. 

There was violent wailing in Shirpiir. 

Rut his enemies (delighted) distributed 
sugar. 

They were ordered to go to Dharangaoii with 
the head. 

They went there and produced the head at 
the (Sahib's) house. 

The Sahib saw' the head, and examined it. 

He counted out four thousand rupees to 
them (as a reward). 

A doth of gold brocade was provided as a 
cover for the head. 

And it was ordered that the head should bo 
buried on the high road. 

So the head was buried on the high road. 

Pola Siiih was told to go back to the hills, 

(The Sahib said to him) - Take up \ > lr 
father’s position.'" 

Roy as he was he petitioned : 

■‘As my father's head has been cut off and 
brought here, 

So let me settle in Sangvi, Sir.” 

But the English were suspicious of his 
intentions. 

And Pola Siiih was ordered to go to Bom¬ 
bay. 

And to Bombay he was therefore taken. 

While the English established posts through¬ 
out the hills, 

And utterly demolished Saiigvi. 

Chorus :— 

Thus did Khajia, Ray, son of Dhuman X&ik 

G -in a name throughout the world by 
fighting the English 
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THE HISTORY OF THE XAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

By V. RAXGACHARI. M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

( Continued from p. 36 ■ ) 

The Jesuit theory of oppression not quite trustworthy. 

The theoretical rate of 50 per cent, of the gross produce would have been, if strictly 
adhered to. hard enough for the cultivators ; but we are infonned that the Polygars and 
the crown officials were always rapacious, and squeezed more from the ryots. Their rapa¬ 
city, says the Jesuit- authority. “ was usually limited only* by the inability of the Ryot 
to paj'. or by his success in deceiving or bribing the collecting staff.” It is difficult to 
l)elieve this severe and wholesale condemnation. The large number of wars in which the 
Naik kings were engaged, the size and extent of the grants they made to Brahmans and 
temples, the enormous amount they spent in the construction of public works and in the 
performance of charities, the industrious liberality with which they constructed vast 
irrigation works, could hardly have been possible, if the revenue system were based on 
injustice and tyranny. An unceasing extortion by revenue officials would have hopelessly 
impoveiidled the country, and made it unable to boar tin- burden of those incessant wars 
and those works of unproductive expenditure, for which the Kartas were famous. The 
country's splendour and luxury, moreover, could not have been the result of a reckless 
maladministration. Indeed the dynasty itself could not have been in power for such a 
long time, if it had been erected on the foundations of tyranny and cruelty. The import¬ 
ance attached to a just rule in contemporary literature, and the laudation of the kings in 
inscriptions could not have happened in an atmosphere of unalloyed misery. The praises 
of chronicles, the exploits of kings like Raiiga Krishna Muttii Vtrappa, the works of Tiru- 
mal Naik and Mangammal are even now existing proofs of a prosperous kingdom and a 
resourceful people. It is therefore safe to conclude that, as a rule the administration was 
paternal and sympathetic, while there were not wanting, as the Jesuit writers inform us, 
grave intervals of oppression and misrule. As A. J. Stuart says, 70 a government whose 
wealth and whose tastes are manifested by hundreds of temples and statues throughout the 
peninsula, and whose readiness to employ all its resources for the benefit of its people, as 
proved by the number and nature of the irrigation works which it completed, implies a 
contented and prosperous people : while a high state of the arts and of knowledge is 
abundantly testified by the exquis'te design and workmanship discoverable in many of the 
temples and statues, as well as by the grasp and mastery of the principles of irrigation, a 
complicated and difficult branch of the engineering art displayed in their irrigation svstem.” 

Comparison of the Naik assessment with the later Musalman system. 

Passing on to the question how far the Naik assessment was heavy or light when 
compared with later assessments, we have first to see that it was, in the words of A. J. 
Stuart, undoubtedly light when “ compared to that of the Mahomedan Government of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic which follows. - ’ In highly eloquent and pathetic terms Dr Caldwell 
describes the oppression of the Carnatic Renter 77 and the absolute helplessness of the Ryot 
in the days of the Carnatic Raj. Interested in squeezing as much as possible, the Renters 
practically reduced the farmer’s share to 16 per cent, of the produce. It was out of this 
meagre dole that he was to maintain his family, to furnish the stock and implements of hus¬ 
bandry, to purchase cattle and meet other expenses. Besides, he was compelled to “ labour 
week after week at the repair of water-courses, tanks and embankments of rivers.’ - He could 

7 « TinneveUy Manual p. 69. Tinnevelly alone contained 36 pagodas of note and nearly 400 receiv¬ 
ing endowments (exclusive of village pagodas), in the beginning of the 19th century. “ This gives some 
idea of the wealth and civilization of the province at a very early period.” In Madura there should 
have been a much larger number of such shrines. 

77 His Tinnevelly ; Stuart’s Tinnevelly Manual, p. 53. 
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not leap his harvest without the sanction of the Renter, who could chastise disobedience 
with boclih torture and wholesale confiscation. He was prevented from the sale of corn 
without the payment of transit duties at almost every tenth mile on his wav to the 
maiket, a hardship which he shared with manufacturers and merchants. The prices of his 
goods, again, were not always regulated by the natural laws of demand and supply, as the 
exchange of specie could be raised or sunk at the Renter's discretion. The possibility of 
famines was. in consequence, a common object of fear. With the military force at his 
disposal, with all the judicial and civil authorities also united in his hands, the Renter, after 
all a meicenary hi his ideals, had all those tremendous powers which ‘‘ ought to constitute 
the dignity and lustre of supreme executive authority," and which he prostituted, at the 
expense of the people, to his insatiable greed and boundless avarice. It is not surprising 
that, in the time of the Carnatic Nawabs, the agriculturist was a miserably poor and robbed 
person. It is true that the provincial Governor of the Naik Kingdom, who was of course 
immediately subordinate to the Karta, had all the powers, privileges and dignities of 
the later Renter. But there seems to have been a greater control of the Governor under the 
Kaitas. He was moreover not a short time farmer of the revenues, who could oppress the 
people 01 the Zamindars and vassal Rajas with impunity. He seems to have been invested with 
powers foi an unlimited time, the duration of his power depending on his capacity to rule and 
his sympathy with the people. The central government also seems to have been comparatively 
\ igilant in following his actions and checking his vagaries. The small incidence which took place 
at Tinnev elly in the time of the Governor Tiruvengadanathaiya and his suzerain, Ra' ga Krish 
na Muttu \ irappa Naik, illustrates the financial check of the Karta over the provincial ruler. 

Comparison with the British system. 

If the Naik administration of the land revenue was milder and more equitable than 
the later Muhammadan administration it was. in the view of some at least, not so mild or so 
equitable as the British administration of the present day. Mr. Nelson who first made 
such a comparison arrived at a very extravagant conclusion.™ On the ground that Father 
Martin, a Jesuit WTiter, writes that in 1713 eight marakdls of rice were sold for one fancim, 
i. e., 96 lbs. of rice for and that in 1866, when the Madura Manual was written, it 
was sold at 20 lbs. per rupee. Nelson concluded that the Naik revenue of £1,200,000 was 
really equal to JO million pounds sterling of the " present day,'’—the purchasing power of 
money then being 40 times the purchasing power in 1866 ! Dewan Bahadur Srinivasa 
Raghava Aiyangar, the late Inspector General 79 of Registration (Madras) and the author 
of the celebrated Memorandum on the 40 //ears' Progress of the Madras Presidency (1893), made 
a more moderate estimate. He points out that, according to Father MartiD, a quantity 
of eight marukdls of rice was needed for a man’s maintenance for 15 da vs. and that these 
8 maral-als were worth 2 \d. Practical experience shews, however, that 8 marahms are not 
wanted for a man for 15 days. The utmost that he is likely to need is 3 lbs. per day, and 
therefore 45 lbs. for 15 days. Now the Dewan Bahadur's contention is that even if these 
45 lbs. are considered to have been worth 2-jc/., the price in 1713 would be 1/12 of the 
price in 1893 (when the author wrote his memorandum). The purchasing power of the 
money in 1713, in other words, was twelve times the purchasing power in 1893. Mr. 
Hayavadana Rao carried this argument further. Assuming in a purely arbitrary man¬ 
ner—that the purchasing power of money in the 17th century was double that in the 18th, 
he concludes that the Naik revenue of £1,200,000 or 180 lakhs of rupees w as in reality equal 
to six times 180 lakhs, and that it was therefore 9 times the present land revenue in 
the same districts, which amounts to 120 lakhs of rupees. s ° 

78 Madura Manual, 155-6. 

79 See Ind. Antq. November 1911, p. 2S1-2 where a summary is given of both Nelson and Srinivasa 
Raghava Aiyangar. 

30 Ibid. It w ill be seen that this writer simply multiplies the total sterling amount by 15 to find 
out the silver equivalent ! 
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The mistakes of Nelson and Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar. 

The calculations of these writers have been vitiated by certain mistakes. I havo 
already shewn how Nelson was not justified in holding the sum of £88(1.000 as land revenue, 
and how it would be more proper to hold that, out of a total revenue of £880,000 a sum 
of £550,000 or roughly £600,000 alone formed the land revenue. A second mistake of 
Nelson is that he gives too low a value for a fanam. It is true that there were various 
fanams, 81 gold and silver, current in the middle ages, and it is difficult to say to what fa nam 
Father Martin has referred. But a little investigation into the numismatic history of the 
peninsula and a more careful study of the chronicles tell us that the fanam usually in 
currency was in gold and was in value one tenth of a pagoda and one fifth of a pon. The 
fanam weighed, as a rule, about 51 grains, and thus formed a tenth of the pagoda in value. 
The Tanjore fanams , for example, which had “ a Swami on the con cave side and, on the 
convex, double lines crossing each other at right angles,'’ weighed 5} grains. The Madura 
f.tmms resembled the Tanjore fanams, but the lines on the convex side intersected less 
regularly and were accompanied by two minute circles. They also weighed 5 J grains. 
The Negapatam fai.ams weighed 51 grains and the Tinnevelly or ‘Koili "fanams which, as 
Marsden says, “ were current from the Koleroom river to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, are thin and flat, with impressions that have too little apparent meaning to 
admit of description,’’ weighed 5-1 grains. 82 The point to be noted is that it is these gold 
fanams which must have been referred to by Father Martin, and not the small silver fa mi ms 
which exchanged for a few ka'U s and which were used only in very small transactions. 
Nelson is therefore wrong in equating a far.am to 2 \(l. The correct value is one tenth of 
7s. 6 d. that is |js. Now it will be seen that, according to Martin, 8 mar a kills of husked 
rice, which we may take as the equivalent of 16 marakals of paddy, were worth Ud. It 
follows from this that a kalnm (12 marakals) of paddy sold for 6 : {d. in 1713, and we may 
presume in the earlier period of the Naik History also. The equivalent of 6^?. in 1713 was 
6$ annas, as the ratio between gold and silver vas then 1 to 15, and to 41 annas in 1560- 
1600, as the ratio was then 1 to 10. Now in the year 1902 the price of paddy was Rs. 1 ), 
and so the purchasing power of money in the 16th century was a little less than 6} times. 
The crown land revenue of 60 lakhs was therefore equivalent to 375 lakhs of rupees ; and 
as the land revenue in the same districts in 1902 was 120 lakhs, it is plain that the Naik land 
revenue was 3 j times the British one. Nominally, of course, it was half ; but in realitv, 
on account of the greater purchasing power of money, thrice the burden on the rvot of 
1902. Similar proportions can be found out for the other periods ; but what has been thus 
far said is enough to shew that the Naik land tax was not so burdensome as scholars have 
hitherto imagined it to be. 

(To be continued.) 


iiidie s Com Collections gives a number of 
Of these we may note Calicut fanams 
4 "1- grs. to 5'55 grs.), Ikkeri fanams 
t (Salem, 5-0625), Kanterai fanams 

- j -. ; — ,- n ...— .. u.vui, jwia*/n (5 - 1375-5-35 grs.), Nagur fa n ams 

(5-075-5-525), etc. See Bidies, Coin Collections, 41-9. Marsden points out that the average fanams weighed 
bet ween 5* and 6 grams. According to Buchanan, gold fanam was 1/12 pagoda, but “ in all those I have 
compared” says Marsden, “ the proportion of weight is as 1 to 9.” (Xiunis. Orient. II 736) The silver 
fanams were much less valuable. According to some 8 kdi went to make one fanam, and 42 'fanams one 
pagoda. Later on, 12/aaams were equal to one Arcot Rupee, i. e.. 23 \d. English. (Bidie, p 27) According 
to another, 9 kds went to make one fanam, and 15 fanams one pagoda. Still another says, 9 Ids were 
equal to one fanam andI6/aHams to one pagoda (See Factory Records, 1619, p. 263) Th e Madura 
Oazr. says that 161 Kali fanams made a pagoda (Star pagoda). The value of a fanam varies, however in 
different localities. In Madura it is 3 annas and 4 pies and in the Dindigul division 4 annas.” ( D i’vi, 
According to Buchanan 10,000 Gopala fanams were equal to £139-13-3. i. e. Afanam<=3ld, roughly. 

82 Marsden, p. 746. 
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SO.UE ANGLO INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY LAV1NIA MARY ANSTEY. 

No. V. 

JAMES HARDING. 

James H vkdinu. the fifth of our “ Worthies,’’ is notable chietiy for his unorthodox 
opinions and his disagreeable temper. During the twenty years in which his name 
occurs among the Records of the East India Company, there is not one kindly mention 
of him, nor any reason to suppose that he ever made a friend. In fact, except for the 
period when he was under the special protection of Job Charnock at Kasimbazar. he appears 
to have been always at variance with his superiors and his fellow workers. At a time 
when the small communities of the various factories in Bengal were drawn together, 
■either by the need of social intercourse, or for mutual assistance in their private trading 
ventures, the omission of James Harding’s name in the many chatty letters written 
to that popular correspondent (and subsequent head of Balasor Factory), Richard 
Edwards, is significant. Neither is there a single letter extant by Harding himself, beyond 
his statements to the Councils of Bengal and Madras. His career in India has been, 
perforce, pieced out from scattered references to his employment and .Handing, and from 
accounts of his misbeliefs and misdoings in the MSS. preserved at the India Office. These 
give a tolerable estimate of his character, and present him as a man always in opposition, 
both in religious and civil life, to accepted conditions. His adherence to the doctrines 
■of the sectarian, Ludowicke Muggleton, may have been the cause of his unpopularity 
•on his arrival in India, an l at tacks made on his religious beliefs probably rendered him 
more morose and less inclined to fraternize with those about him- The accusations 
levelled against him by Agent Hedges might be disregarde.l, since Hedges was in violent 
opposition to Job Charnock and aspersed all those whom Charnock supported. For the 
same reason, the allegations against Harding’s moral character might be discounted, since 
they were made by those who were supporting and currying favour with Hedges. But 
that Charnock himself should weary of Harding’s continued ‘troublesome miscarryages ’’ 
is the best evidence of his '‘turbulent’’ and "litigious’’ nature. No matter where he 
was, or who was in office, he was evidently a man who would always be ‘-agin’ the 
government.” No serious complaints were made as to his inefficiency, nor was he ever 
accused of trading privately to the Company’s detriment. He simply seems to have had 
no capacity for living in friendship or for showing himself as friendly to any one. 

James Harding’s career in India extends from 1672 until 1683. and possibly later. 
He was elected a writer at £10 per annum on the 1st November 1671, on the recommen¬ 
dation of John Jollife and Benjamin Albyn, two members of the Court of Committees of 
the East India Company. His securities in the sum of £5U(I were Hercules Bridson of 
London, silk dyer, and Nicholas Harding of London. 1 The latter was probably either 
the father or some near relative of the young writer, but no confirmation of the fact is 
available. A search for the will of Nicholas Harding at Somerset House has proved 
unavailing, nor have any other particulars regarding James Harding’s family been 
discovered. 

Four factors and ten writers were ‘entertained” by the Court of Committees in 
November 1671 to serve their factories in Madras and Bengal. James Harding's name is 


1 Court Minutes, Vol. XXVII, pp. 184, 187. 
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eighth on the list of writers, and he was *• to be disposed of " as the Council at Fort 
St. George should ‘-thinek fitt.” 2 News had reached the Court of irregularities among 
their youthful servants, and they therefore wrote to the authorities at Fort St. George 
as follows 5 :— 

‘‘Wee are informed that some of your yo tithes with \ou. upon pretence that they 
have not allow nice of suppers and other Conveniences provided for them in the Fort, take 
liberty to goe to Punch Howses and other places, and spend their time therein deboiching 
themselves, which wee cannot allow off. Therefore wee require that a competent provision 
and accommodation be made for them within our Fort, and that you restrayne all persons 
from this practize, and take care good howers and orders [are kept]/’ 

The Court also made a fresh regulation with regard to the munificent salaries paid 
to their writers. 4 —And that all our writers under your Agency, whose sallaries are 
10 li. par annum may be the better enabled to furnish themselves with Clothes and 


other Necessaries. Wee doe now order that their full sallaries be quarterly paid unto 
them, both of those already with you, with the Arrears of their said sallaries, And likewise 
to such as come in these ships.” 

The fleet sailing to India in 1071-1672 consisted of the Berkeley Castle, Johanna , 
Loyall Subject. Rebecca h and Anne, and on these five ships the factors and writers were 
disposed. The Anne reached Fort St. George on the 13th June 1672,'* the other four 
vessels arriving ten days later, when the Company's tie.v servants took up their duties. 

There is no mention of Hireling for two years. Then, in March 1674, the Court 
wrote,'* “ Wee doc order that Mr. James Harding, now at the Fort St. George, who was 
bred a silkeman, be sent to Cassambazzar [Kasiinbazar] to be imp loved about sorting 
our silk.” It is probable that Hercules Bridson silk dyer, mentioned as one of Harding's 
securities w,v responsible for his training in the silk trade. Accordingly, immediately 
on receipt of the Company's orders, the Council at Fort St. George proceeded to carry 
them out. On the 28th September 1674 they wrote t> Walter Havell and Council 
at Bala-or, • announcing that James Harding should ‘‘ in few daies " proceed to 
Cassumbuzar to be Imployed in the Honble. Companies affares.” On his arrival at 
Balasor, Harding was therefore sent on to Kasimbazar in the “ Ganges " and it was 
suggested t> Matthias Vincent, then chief of that factory, that he should be employed 
“ as an assistance to the warehousekeeper." 1 - 


I or nearly three years from this date the Hecords are silent regarding Harding. He 
should have been out of his writership at the end of 1676. but in the settlement made by 
tlm Court of their servants in Bengal, on the 12th December 1677,» his name appears as 
17th m the and first of the three writers at Kasimbazar. Harding, who had 

arrived in India imbued with the teaching of the then notorious sectarian Muggleton, 
found ample time to absorb the doctrines of his spiritual leader, and to avow them openly 
in the little English community at Kasimbazar. But, however scandalized his superiors 
were, or affected to be, by his unorthodox opinions, thev hesitated to bring a charge 
against him, unless assured of support from their employers. In 1677 this support was given 

- Letter to Fort St. George of the ISth December 1671, Letter Book, Vol. IV, pp 493 3. 

.* Letter Book, Vol. IV, p. 500. 4 Letter Book> Vol . Iv> p . 500 . 

3 O. C. (Oriyinal Correspondence), Xo. 3721. 

, Letter to Fort St. George of the 13th March 1674, Letter Book. Vol. V, p. 98. 

* Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. IV. 

’ Letter of 6th October 1674, Factory Records . Hwjli, Vol. IV. 


9 Letter Book, Vol. V, p. 500. 
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iu a letter from the Court of the Kith December 1075. the 27th paragraph of which 
bestowed the following powers upon the Agent and Council at Fort St. George 10 :— 

“ Though Wee have not thought fitt to Authorize Our Agent and councell to putt any 
person out of Councell that Wee have appointed of the Councell, Yet in case any of our 
Councell should prove unfaithfull to Us, either in discovering of Our Affaires to Our 
Enemies, or otherwise conspire against Us to defraud or betray Us, or become guilty of 
any fact accounted criminall, as .Murder, Theft, Rape, Blasphemy, or the Like, In such 
eases the matter plaincly appearing to Our Agent and Councell, or the more part of them, 
they may and ought to suspend such person from the Councell, or put him in Prison 
according to the Nature of the Offence.” 

In 1677, the Council at Kasimbazar took advantage of this paragraph to call a 
consultation, on the 17th August, 11 when Matthias Vincent, Edward Littleton and 
Richard Edwards, Well considering the 27th Paragraffe of the Honble. Companies 
Letter, it was resolved that a complaint should be made and charge drawne up and suit 
to the Cheife and Councell of the Bay against James Hardinge, a younge man in this 
Factory of very dangerous and horribly blasphemous principles, as denying the persons 
of the Father and the Spiritt in the Godhead, as alsoe the [im] mortallity of the Soule, 
and sundry other wicked tenets, which he had often vented here and endeavoured 
to draw others to, often declaring an implicite faith in and blind adherence to whatever 
hath been declared and owned by one Ludowycke Muggleton, 1 - a notorious and abomin¬ 
able liereticke spraunge up in our dayes, as the record of our times and hi* owne bookes 
Sufficiently declare, and to desire and presse the removall hence and sendinge home the 
said James Hardinge, according to the orders of the Honble. Company in the aforesaid 
paragraffe of their letter, he beinge alsoe a person of very little use and .Service in our 
Honble. Masters affaires, of whome we cannot give any of those commendable and required 
earacters of “ Dilligent, Faithfull and Able,” but the Contrary. All which wee reffered 
to the Cheife to draw’up and to insert such other particulars as might be necessary to 
make knowne unto the Chiefe and Councell." 

Vincent's categorical complaint against Harding does not exist. Before it reached 
Bilasor, and even before the holding of the Consultation noted above, Walter Clave!! had 
fallen a victim to the epidemic which carried off nearly all the Company’s servants there. 
Vincent was hurriedly summoned to take Clavell's place, and Littleton, who succeeded him 
at Kasimbazar, left Harding alone, until an act of direct disobedience caused a second 
complaint of his comduct to be sent to Balasor. The details are given in the Kasimbazar 
Diary of the 1st November 1G77 13 :—“There wanting a Copy of an Apendix to our 
Generali Books to bee transmitted to our Honble. Masters this year, James Harding was by 
Edward Littleton sent for, and beinge Come, the said apendix was tendred to him and 

10 Letter Book, Vol. V. pp. 2S5-29G, 11 Factory Records, Kasimbazar, Vol. I. 

i- Ludowicke Muggleton (1003-160S), an English sectarian, was the son of a farrier, but was bred 
up as a tailor. He began to have revelations in 1031, and proclaimed himself and his cousin as the two 
witnesses of revelation XI. 3. An exposition of their doctrines was published in 1G36 under the title 
of The Divine Looking-Glass. In 1033 Muggleton was imprisoned for blasphemy. In 1037 he was tried 
and convicted for the same offence, and was fined £309. He escaped further imprisonment and lived 
to be nearly ninety. His collected works were published in 1730. Tne Muggletonions survived as 
a sect until about 1S1G. (See the art. in the En-.yd. Brit. 11th e 1.). 

13 Factory Records, Kasimbazar, Vol. I. 
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lie ordered to Copy the same, which after some shutllinge, he peremtorily refused to doe. 
Whereupon Mr George Knipe beinge bent for and Come, the said James Hauling was 
a wain e enordercd to copv the same, but he continued obstinate, contiimatiouslv 
refusinge to write anv more for the C ( ' 111 pa n\. dheieupon, beinge witlnliawnc, it was 
considered of and agreed that, seeinge he had derived his .Service to the Honble. Company, 
he should not be paid any more dyett money, but beinge an Englishman, should have 
accomodation of roouie. dyett, &ca. in the Factory till further older from the Cheife and 
Councell for the Bay, it beinge concluded at same time to advise them of the stubborne 
Carrage of the said James Harding as above. 

A letter w therefore written, on the same date, to Matthias Vincent at Hugli 14 .— 

“ Wee have, to advise you that having some writeingc worke of our Honoble. Master* 
affaires to be don and transmitted to them this ye a re, wee did enorder James Harden to 
preforme the same, but after some shuffling and boggling, he obstinately and peremtorh 
refused it more then once in our presence this day. Wee are of opinion that, con-identic 
his capacity, he could scarce have Comittcd an Act which could more have manifested 
his unfaithf till ness and disobedience and refusall of a Contiuueauce in. and rendered him 
more lyabie to be discharged of, our Honoble. Masters Employment, it being not an 
act of Rashness or passion, but of serious deliberation (as much as lie is Capable of ), and 
which he yet Justifies and continues in. Being resolved to write uoe more fur the 
Honoble. Company, wee doe at present look upon him as a private Person, and therefore 
have enordered the disburser of our Factory charges not to pay him any more Diet mom , 
but shall permitt him, as an Englishman, Accomodation of mumc &ca. in the factory till 
vour further orders, and hope for your Aprovall." 

In reply to this letter, Matthias Vincent wrote, on the sth November 1677 15 :—“ Wee 
much admire at the Folle of James Harding, which Since, as you advise, persist[ed| in. 
and so is both useless to our Masters and also give- bad Examples to ln> fellow Servant- 
there. Woo order you to send him hither by the next conveyance . . . You haw 

done very well in not allowing Harding his dyett money, since, by denying of what hee 
i- Capable of doing in our Masters busines. wee think hee hath mended [s/V ' rendered] 
him selfe worthy of it.” 

Harding was acquainted with the outers concerning him on the 13th November. 1 '' 
and on the '21st, the Kasimbazar Diary contains an entry 17 that he proceeded this 
eveninge towards Huglv by virtue of an order from the Cheife and Couneell of the Bav 
for his Stubborne behavior in Contumatiously refusing to write for the Honble. Company." 
At the same time, Littleton and Knipe wrote to Vincent concerning Harding's disobedient 
carriage, and stated that they enclosed an - 1 Account of his Demeanor,which 
account, however, lias not been preserved. The letter reached Hugh on the 26th 
November 1677. Matthias Vincent was then at Balaser, and Edward Reade was in 
charge of the factory. He and his colleagues decided to refer Harding’s ease to their 

superior. The entry in the Hugh Diary of the 26th November runs as follows 19 :_“This 

day we haveing received an atestation frome Cassumbuzar Concerning James Hardings 
peiemton refuseing to Copie out the Honoble. Companies Bookes or doeing what was 
ordered h im by the Cheife there in the slid service &ca., as per said appeares, and their 

11 Records, Hugli, \ oJ. \ II. n Factory Records, Hugli, Yol. IV. 

Ibid. ir Factory Records, Kasimbazar, Vol. I. 

n Ibid. 13 Factory Records, Hugli, Yol. I. 
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complaint of him some daies since received, he being sent for thence and arrived hither, 
to discourage others his fellow servants frome the like, forbad him the Honoble. Companies 
table and ordered him to be ready to proceed on one of the Honoble. Companies sloopes to 
Ballasore where he should be examined on these and other matters laid to his charge.’’ 

Accordingly, Harding was sent to Balasor, where, at a Consultation held on the 14th 
December 1677,-° he was first examined regarding the accusations of blasphemy brought 
against him in the preceding August. The Council consisted of Matthias Vincent, font- 
factors, and three captains of Company's ships. 

“• James Harding haveing been accused of severall Blasphemous Teunets. of which 
attestations have been sent up to the Fort [Fort St. George, Madras], he was called before 
the Councell and examined before them concerning his present adherancy to the said 
Tennets, Vizt. 

1. Being asked whither he beleived that when the body died the sonic still lived 
in everlasting bliss or Missery, or whither he beleived it dyed with the body. 

He answered that he was in doubts about it, but being further pressed to give his 
possitive answer, he replyed that he would give noe answer. 

2. Being asked whither he beleived there were three persons of the holy Trenity.- 1 

To which he refused to give an answer. 

3. Being asked whither he had affirmed, as he is accused, that when our blessed 
Saviour was upon earth that there was noe God in heaven and that Moses and Elias 
were there. 

To this also he refused to give an answer. 

4. Being further asked whither he denied the truth of the Holy .Scripture, and that 
they were much corrupted by passing through the hands of Papists, &ca., and that he 
affirmed that they were compiled by a few of unlarned and Ignorant Fishermen. 

The which he denyes. 

This shewes that he can deny what he docs not hold, and that the three first 
opinions, sines he will give noe answer to them, are in effect held by him. 

However, lie, the said James Harding, haveing desired to give in his answer in 
a paper concerning the three afforesaid abominable Tennets, the Councell and Commanders 
though[t] fitt to give him 3 hours time to bring in said paper : which, ii satisfactory, 
wee should consider what Issue to put to this case, but if otherwise, we are all of opinion 
that he ought to be sent to Fort St. George there to answer it to the Worshipfull Agent 
and Councell." 

At a second sitting of the Council at Balasor, on the afternoon of the same day, 
“ James Harding brought in a paper to the Couneell, which he pretended to be an answer 
to the accusations upon which he was examinied in the morning, but upon perusal!, both 
the Couneell and Commanders were soe fan- from thinkeing it an answer that they 
judge [it] to be raither a continuation of the obstinacy lie expressed in the mor nin g, 
wherefore they unanimusly concluded that this paper and his accusation be sent with 
him to Fort St. George.” 

It is unfortunate that !: this paper ’’ is missing, and consequently no opinion can 
be formed of Harding’s justification of his conduct. He was probably sent forthwith 
to Madras, for, in an abstract of a letter to the Company, from the Council at Fort 

co Factory Record*, Hugli, Vol. I. 

;i Muggleton's Divine Looking-Glass taught that tire distinction of the Three Persons of the 
Trinity is merely nominal. 
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St. George, dated 27th January 1678, is the remark. 22 “ James Hardin sent from the 
Bay for crimes, &ca., and Valentine Xurse that came from thence are both at the Fort, 
concerning which they await the Companys orders. ’ 

Harding appears to have remained in an anomalous position throughout 1678, for in 
January 1679, although his name occurs as a writer in a list of the Company's Servants 
at Fort St. George, 23 he is placed last and no “ degree" is assigned to him. On the 27th 
February 1679 he applied to be reinstated in Bengal or allowed to remain in India as a 
freeman. His request was taken into consideration on the 3rd March. Streynsham 
Master, Agent and Governor, presiding 21 :—“ Upon reading a Paper given in by James 
Harding the 27th February (which time did not permit to doe on that day) it was 
Resolved to give him for Answear that the Councell did not thinke fitt to settle him 
in Bengale, and therefore, according to his desire, they doe quitt him of the Honble. 
Companys service to remaine a freeman. As for the Arreares of his Sallary, and Rupees 
61 : Elian, he pretends to be -dopt out of his dyett mony, when they are sitisfred therein 
from the Chief and Councell in Bengale. they shall take further order about it.’ - 

Meanwhile, the Court had written, 23 In yours of the 27th of January [1678], The 
first thing Wee meet with unanswered is your expectance of our directions concerning 

o ... *0 

two disorderly persons. Xurse and Harding, which is That you send them home by this 
shipping, and for the future, never let any suspended Person remaine upon our charge 
after his suspension." The only comment on these orders is contained in the abstract 
of a letter from Fort St. George to the Company of the 27th January 1680, in which 
the Council remark, “Mr Xurse and Harding [are] in a poor condition, but not now 
at the Companys charge. " 2(i It is to be presumed that Harding remained at Fort 
St. George throughout 1680 and part of 1681, but there is no allusion to him, unless he 
is included iu the remark in the Court's letter of the 3th January 1681. - " • Wee shall 
alow nothing to Mr Xurse or any such disorderly persons, and wee expect vour eaie 
to prevent their being in our Houses, or at our Tables, to be an ill example to others or 
any charge to us.’' 

Finding no prospect of employment in Madras, James Harding decided to return to 
Bengal. He apparently left Fort St. George without permission, and made his way 
to Hugli, and thence to Kasimbazar, whence he had been .,o summarily ejected in 1677. 
His arrival is noted on the 2.3th Xovember 16S1. 2 ' Job Ghn noek who had succeeded 
to the chiefship of Kasimbazar, took Harding under his protection and gave him employ¬ 
ment, but the ex-writer s contentious disposition soon again brought him into trouble 
At a Consultation held on the 31st May 1682, 29 during a visit of inspection by Matthias 
\ incent. • James Harding, who absented himself on some occasions, being called and 
severely checked for his comeing up without lisence, as also fighting in tluTfactory and 
admonished to be [have] more quietly, Mr Chamock owning him as his particulcr 
was thought fitt to be left remaine some time longer, on his good behavit 
Factory." 


servant, 

iour in this 


p. 20. 


22 Factory RecordMiscellaneous, Yol. 3 j. ' 

23 Mackenzie MSS., Vol. LI, p. 105 (copies of Madras Record,). 

2 ‘ Diary and Consultation Book of Fort St. George 1670-80. (Printed copies of Madras Records), 


f General Letter to Fort St. George of the 3rd January 1670. LeUer Book, Vol VI „ o 0 
- Factory Records, Mrscellaneous, Vol 3a. Letter Book> Vo] ' VJ ’ ^ ^ 

J Kasimbazar Diary. Factory Records, Kasimbazar, Yol. J. 

20 Factory Records, Kasimbazar, Vol. II. 
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Before this report of Harding's misdoings reached the Court, they had written to 
Bengal, ordering that, if found deserving of their favour, he should be given another 
chance to serve the Company 30 .—“ If you find Mr James Harding (who hath for sevrall 
years piss'd been in our service) diligent, able and faithfull in our concerns, We would 
have you give him incouragement as he shall be found to deserve." This change in 
the Court’s attitude towards Harding may lee due to an appeal on his behalf from their 
valued and trusted servant, Job Charnock. But as all the time-servers then in Bengal 
were directly antagonistic to Charnock, anyone under his protection was sure to be 
singled out for attack, whether innocent or guilty. Agent William Hedges, who was ap¬ 
pointed supervisor of affairs in Bengal in 1682, was especially inimical to Charnock. He 
was at Kasimbazar in October 1682 31 and again in April 1683, when his Diary for the 
17th of that month contains the following entry 32 “ Harding accused. Upon infor¬ 
mation given me by most of the factory that James Harding, now entertained by 
Mr Charnock as his servant, had formerly bin dismist the Honble. Company’s Service for 
Blasphemy and Athisticall tenetts, and that he was a person notoriously scandalous both 
in life and con vers ition (George Pitman, a Throwster, offering to depose that he saw said 
Harding lye with Mr Elliotts woman slave), I ordred him not to eat at the Company's 
table, and reproved Mr Charnock for entertaining so vitious a person ; to which he gave 
me the. hearing with little or no reply, resolving, I suppose, to satisfie me for the present, 
and admitt him again as soon as I leave the factory.’’ 

Three days later a petition against Harding was presented to the Agent. !i This was 
signed by all those who were in opposition to Charnock. 

■‘This day [20th April 1683] was presented a Petition of Allen Catchpoole, John 
Threder, Samuell Langley, George Pitman and George Stone, complaining of one James 
Harding, a mo. t Turbulent, violent-spirited fellow, in the following words, rizt. 

*' Sheweth That in the factory of C'assumbuzar there is one James Harding, a person 
who was formerly dismist the Honble. Company's service for Blasphemy and Athisticall 
tenetts, and since he hath been here, hath evidenced himself to be a person of a most 
unquiett turbulent Spirit!, having all along bin a great disturber of the peace and quiet 
of this factor}', and hath often bred differences amongst us ; and for the future we can 
hope no better from a Person of his irreligious and scandalous principles, he having lately 
bin taken in fornication with a slave wench of John Elliotts, as is attested and read}* 
to be deposed on oath by George Pitman, one of your petitioners, and divers other 
misdemeanors the said James Harding hath committed. We do therefore humbly request 
vour Worship &ca. to take the premises into consideration, and ease us of this incon- 
veniency: and that this our Petition may be entred into your Dyary. And your 
Petitioners shall pray &ca.’' 

21M April 1683■ “Mr Catchpoole's &ea. Petition was taken into consideration, 
and after full examination, and hearing all parties, James Harding was found guilty of all 
that was alledged in the Petition, and ordred forthwith to be dismist the Honble. C'om- 
panv's Factor}', but intercession being made by Mr Charnock for his continuance with 
him some time, to help him draw out and transcribe his Account, liberty was given him 
the said Harding to remain in the Factory till the 28th instant. 31 

:!1 Letter to - The Bay ’’ of 27th October 1632, Litter Book, Vol. VII, p. 103. 

31 Diary of William Hedges, Factory Records, Miscellaneous, A ol. XV, p. 27a. 

32 Ibid, p. 55 

33 Ibid, pp. 56-57. 

Ibid, p 57. 
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Accordingly, Harding left Kasiinbazai* on or about the time prescribed, and in July 
1683 was at Hugli, when Hedges did not scruple to use him as a tool whereby to gain 
information to be used to Charnock's disadvantage. “ I had some discourse,'’ he writes 
on the 28th July, with Mr James Harding, who being in hopes of [re]admission into the 
Company's Service, contest to me very freely that all the Accusations laid against 
Mr Thredder, concerning the great gains and advantage he makes by overweight of Silke 
was certainly true, and often complain’d of by the Merchants to Mr Charnoek, who alwayes 
past it by, and took no notice of it. 

c ' Mr Harding farther informed me that the relation given me at Oassumbuzar of the 
o bales of Silke, proffered to be sould to the Company (which was produced, of over weight 
of silke gain'd from the Merchants) was certainly true, and complaind of to Mr Charnoek, 
who at first seem'd concern'd, but soon past it over. That he was not so confident and 
well assured of Mr Barker's infidelity as he was of Mr Threder's, but this much he knew, 
that all the business of the Warehouse was done and performed by Mr Barker, and that 
he had heard there was a certain agreement between Threder and Barker, the latter being 
to receive a certain summe in lieu of all profitts, and was confident Barker was no such 
fool as to hold his tongue without considerable advantage. 

“ Continuing my discourse with the said Mr Harding, I desired to know the reason why 
Mr Charnoek was so cross to me, and thwarting every thing I propos’d or did for the 
Company's service, who replied Mr Charnoek had no other reason for his so doeing but 
that he looked upon himselfe as disoblig'd by you at your first arrivall, for not turning out 
Mr Catchpoole at his request, and was thereupon resolv’d to blast and to frustrate all 
your actions and proceedings as much as he could, and never to Councell or assist you more 
in any thing as long as he lived. 15 

That Harding could stoop to turn on his former protector and so basely repay his 
kindness, shows him to have been unworthy of any support and to have richly deserved 
the ultimate fate that befell him. However, lie reaped no benefit from his attempt to 
make friends with his patron's opponents. On the 8th October 1683, at a Consultation 
held at Hugli, William Hedges presiding, his request for reinstatement was negatived. 3l! 

Mr James Harding having severall times petition’d that he might againe be enter¬ 
tained in the Honble. Companys service, according to their order in the Generali Letter of 
the 27th of October 1682, 17 wherein they say, if he be found diligent, able and faithfull, 
he may have such preferment as we thinke he may deserve, ’twas this day taken into 
consideration, and I having declared that the said Mr Harding had toild me . . that 

Mr Threder had much wrong'd the Company in his charge of Warehousekeeper at 
Cassumbuzar, and afterwards refused to testifie the same when demanded of him at 
Cassumbuzar and the business of Mr Threder upon examination, the question being putt 
whether the said Mr Harding should be received into the Companys Service, ’twas carried 
in the negative.’’ 

Having failed in his object, Harding had the effrontery to return to his quondam 
supporter, greatly to the wrath of Hedges, who writes, under date the 27th October 1683, 
“ The last night Mr James Whatson desired a Dustick [dastak, pass] of me for a Budgera 
t bay a, barge] with some Persian fruit to Cassumbuzar. When the boat was putting off, 
Mr Watson orderd the chiefe Boatman or mangee [ mdnjhi ] to take in Mr Harding and 


Diary of William Hedges, Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 
Ibid, pp. 90-91. 


XV, pp. 71-72. 

See ante. p. 63, 
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carry him to Cassumbuzar. The man gee refusing to doe it without my order, Mr Watson 
struck hinr twice, and forced him to take him in. Thus, hv the Countenance and sinister 
practices of Mr Beard is the Companys Honour and my Authority slighted and contenmd : 
otherwise they would as soon eat fire as attempt to doe it, would he stand by me 
and not argue and dispute my Authority, and as much as in him lyes render it contemp¬ 
tible. This scandalous unfaithfull Person Harding is now sent up to serve Mr C'hamock, 
in clispight of me, though God be praised, I live in honour and esteem, whilst C'harnock, 
Harvy and Beard are the most despicable Persons to the Government and Native 
merchants that ever Lived in the Countrey. " 3S 

There is no means of ascertaining the reasons which led C’harnock to take back 
Harding and eventually to get him reinstated in the Company's service. It is probable 
that the pleasure of thwarting Hedges and the want of skilled help at Kasimbazar were 
both factors in the case. At any rate, on the 10th September 1GS4. Harding was 
re-entertained, this time with the standing of senior merchant, and apparently by the 
authority, and with the consent, of the then Agent John Beard, who had succeeded the 
now disgraced Hedges. In November, Harding was acting as '• provitionall second,” 39 •/. e., 
as Accountant, at Kasimbazar. At that time, the Council at Hugli wrote to C'harnock, 30 
“ Wee greatly want your books ending Aprill 1684. Wee have heard they were some 
months behind at Mr Barkers death, oecationed by Mr C'udworths long sickness and 
desease, but hope there hath been such diligence applyed to them by Mr Harding that by 
this time he hath brought them up, it being near a month since he hath had them in hand.” 

The year 1685 passed quietly as far as Harding was concerned, or, it not, no 
reference to his quarrels found their way into the Consultation Book of the factory. 
He had not, however, become any more obliging or anxious to please his employers, for 
in May of that year, on being urged to make up the accounts expeditiously, he declined 
to exert himself unduly 11 :—“ Mr James Harding being pressed to a speedy Conclusion 
of making up the Accounts of this Factory, and to resolve when he might be able 
to doe them, gave this Answer, Viz!: that he thought he might he able to doe them in 4 or 
5 months time, but could not be possitive, by reason of the clayly impediments he 
meett[s] withall, as for want of a Peon to sit upon the door to call the Writers, as allsoe 
from the Rainy weather and mighty tempers which dayly happen, whereby he saith 
he is often forced to leave of writing, all which have, he saith, and will, mightlv hinder 
him, especially the latter of this season, the rayny time being now coming in. 

The only other mention of Harding in 1685 is in connection with his examination of 
the accounts of John Threader, 1 - who was proved to have ‘•wronged” the Company 
while he was warehousekeeper at Kasimbazar. Threader’s dismissal and the death of his 
successor left the accounts in “ great confusion. ” These were set right by Harding, who 
appears to have been a good and capable worker when he chose. He continued to hold his 
post at Kasimbazar after Charnock’s departure in 1686, and he even had charge of the 
factory for a few months. 13 At the end of the year his downfall came. The Court of 
Committees had now had time to receive and peruse the various charges against him, and 
on the 14th January 16S6, they wrote as follows to Fort St. George 1 - —We find by 

33 Diary of William Hedges, Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. XV, pp. 97 -*JS. 

39 Factory Records, Miscellaneous, Vol. 3 a. 

M Letter of 4 th Nov. 1684, Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. VI. 

11 Factory Records, Kasimbazar, Vol. IV, p. 102. 4 - Ibid, pp. 148, 149. 

13 Factory Records, Fort St. George , Vol. IV, pp. 43, 70, 121. 11 Letter Bool-, Vol, VIII, p. 47 . 
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severall Consultation bookes remaining with us that Mr James Harding, who is now 
employed in our factory at Cassumbuzar, hath for ten years past been under a very ill 
Character, We desire therefore that 3-011 cause examination to be had concerning him, 
and if you shall find it true, we would have him dismissed Our Service.” 

Whether C'harnock, who had succeeded as Agent in Bengal, took action in con¬ 
sequence of these directions, or on account of the “ Complaint ” of the ‘‘ whole factory ’’ at 
Kasimbazar on the 12th August, is uncertain, but in December he wrote to Madras , 40 an¬ 
nouncing Harding’s dismissal from the Company's service and his expulsion from Bengal. 

On his arrival at Fort St. George, whither he was sent to be examined, Harding at 
once applied for arrears of salary, and the matter was debated in Consultation, on the 
27th January 16S7, by President William Gyfford and Council. 40 —“ Mr James Harding 
having desired us to take into consideration his Sailary Since the time the President and 
Councill in the Bay reentertain'd him in the Right Honble. Companys Service, which was 
the 19th of September 1684, to the 27th August last, when the Agent and Councill had 
dismist him, as per their Letter of the loth of last month, referring him to us, and paid 
him Two Hundred Rupees for his late Service at Cassimbuzar, and wee finding him 
to bee of Senior Merchants degree all that time, It is order’d that he be paid after 
the rate of Forty pounds per annum, deducting what he has already received, and likewise 
to peruse their Diary, when it comes, to know the cause of his dismission, they having 
said nothing about it in their said Letter, and then to consider what to doe with him ; 
but at present to remaineas he is.” 

In their letter to the Company of the 7th February, the Fort St. George Council reported 
the dismissal of Harding and their intention to “ examine his complaints 47 .” On the 14th 
March, they wrote to Job Charnock 4S —“ Mr. Harding, we have paid him his sallary at 
£40 per annum . . . deducting the 200 rs. you paid him for his service at Cassambuzar, 

but he say-.s there is still something due to him on that account of the usuatl account 
[sic] of servants wages. If it be soe, pray advise us, and what it is, and he shall receive 
it here. " 

The papers containing the charge against Harding are not extant, but their contents 
can be gathered from the Consultation which took place at Fort St. George after their 
receipt, on the 12tli September 1687, from Bengal . 19 

“ Mr James Harding arriving here the 17th of January past from Bengali, under the 
Agent and Councills suspention. ’twas sometime after taken into Consideration by the 
late President and Councill and then concluded, as per their Consultation of the 27th 
of January last, that the suspention should continue, till such time as the\* could bee 
rightly informed of the charge against him, which arriving but lately, wee have perused, 
and find that during his whole continuance in the Bay, he has deported himself 
very clisrispectfully to his superiors, and litigiously to his equalls, and imperiously 
to his inferiors, as by their complaint at Cassambuzar of the whole Factory of 27th 
August 1686. Notwithstanding which, in consideration of his poverty and long standing 
in India, wee have offered to readmit him into the Right Honble. Companies Service and 
give him such emplo} T ment as should be suitable [to] his station and capacity-, all which he 
rejected, and would bring us to his capitulation and tearmes, as also that we must engage 
and seeme him from the Right Honble. Companies future displeasure for his former 
troublesome miscarry ages, or to permit him to go home for England, the first of which 

Lrtti-r ot 15th December 1685, Madras Press List. 

a lif.to-'.i fjo/f, Port tit. George, Vol. IV, p. 4. 

K R-cords, Mia e'lamcus, Vol. 3*. ® Factory Rccoids, Hugli, Vol. XI 

40 Voc'-enzic Mtiti., Vol. LIV, r p. C29-:30, (copi s of Madras Records). 
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being out of our power, we could not deny him the latter, and the ,Secretary is order'd 
to give Captain Robert Strangrome, Commander of the Loijall Adventure , an order to 
receive him as a Passenger for England, on the Right Honble. Companies account with 
his necessaries.’’ 

Harding, however, did not avail himself of the permission to pioceed to England, 
but remained in Madras to give more trouble, and he was therefore still in India when 
further instructions regarding him from the Court of Committees reached Madras The 
“complaint " against him at Kasimbazar in the previous August seems to hate been 
caused by a ‘‘paper’’ which he issued, attacking Job Charnock and other.-, in authorit v 
in Bengal. On receipt of the various Diaries and Proceedings for the tear 16S6. the Court 
wrote to Fort St. George :— 5,1 Mr Hardings vile Paper delivered you, containing such 
base Reflections on our most worthy Generali, was so unfitt for you to receive, that it was 
a sufficient matter of it self for you to ground an accusation of him as guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, for which he ought to have been roundly fined to the Company, and 
detained in prison untill he had paid it : and till you can come to this method of pro¬ 
ceedings against insolent men. We never expect any good government among you. Our 
hopes are Sir John Biggs will bring your Law Courts, and especially our Court of 
Admiralty, into such a good order 31 that there shall be more decorum and duty paid 
to Superiours by Inferiors, or immediate punishment inflicted hv fine 01 otherwise, upon 
the Place, as there is at Batavia, and that you will trouble us no more with -uth kind of 
Delincpients, otherwise then with the Relation of the punishment you have inflicted and 
the cause that moved you thereto." 

Before the ship bearing this letter was out of home waters, Harding had reiterated his 
accusations against Charnock and had been called to account at a Consultation, on the 6 th 
October 1687. 52 

"Mr James Harding having given in a paper to the President and Councdl, being 
called to examination thereupon, he was commanded what he had to offer in the Right 
Honble. Companies behalf, and who those person- were he reflects upon in h.> said paper 
that had disserved the Right Honble. Company, which he de-ired he mijit have time 
to declare in writing, which was granted him, and promised to be brought in next 
Consultation day. He was also desired to acquaint the Councill it he had anything to offei 
to the disadvantage of the Right Honble. Companies affairs, or could di'cn\e'anv wrong 
done them, and we would enquire into itt and doc them right therein tlm’ Mr Harding 
seems unworthyly to question itt. and causelessly to reflect upon ic but dotrm lion and 
turbuleney are his Province, agreeing with no man, nor ever contented m am station or 
condition, and wee doubt never will, having had the offer of several' good empty meats fr< m 
us. with much friendly good advices, which was chiefly from the considerate n of Li-, lone 
service and poverty. But nothing will take impression upon him but his wilful humor.'' 

Copy of Mr Hardings paper. 

To the Honble. Elihu Yale, President and Governour of the Coast of ('horomandell. 
Bav of Bengali and Sumatra, &ca Councill. 

The 29th Ultimo, in a Petition, 1 desired t > be secured from tin- detriment and 
Forgeries hatched against me by certain malitio us persons in Bengali, who arc notoriously 
efuiltv of high misdemeanors, espeeiallv the Right Worshipfull Job Charnock. Agent. 
Iff T cannot be heard in the Right HonbE. Companies behalf, nor in mv own. it is for no 
> Letter dated 28th September 16S7. Le.lt -1 Bn>K, Vo! \ Lit. p 4U 

31 The “Companies Commission to Sir John Biges to bo .Tudue of the Courts of TudiLMture at 
Fort St. George " was dated 22nd October 16S0. LcV-r ol Vlfl. pp. 231-2‘!2 

5 : Mackenzie 3/S'S., Vol. LIV, pp. 23S-239 (copies of tie- Dt.n v and Consultation Bcok- of Fort 
St. George. wanting among the India Office Records). 
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purpose to stay longer here, thereby to sutler any way.- the loss of ray right, as heretofore 
in Mr Vincents and Mr. Littletons time, by their ill tricks. Should itt not be your Honor 
&ca pleasure firmly to settle me, according to my request in the forementioned paper, I am 
■compelled, through discouragements and matters of very great import to the Honble. 
-Company to go home upon the Loyall Adventure, desiring copy of the Consultation and 
what elce here on Register that relates to mee. The oppressions and Tyranies over me 
in India have been so many that I cannot [pay] for so long a Voyage as I am inclined. 
I entreat your Honor &c-a upon this weighty oecation, which so much concernes the Right 
Honble. Companies interest, therefore to pay me my Sailary and Chamber rent. I never 
doubted the first, because it was absolutely promised me, with other encouragements, 
till further orders from England about m^e, and that your Honor &ea also please to put 
in such provisions aboard as in such cases some others has had, that I may not Ire 
subject to the abuses of any belonging to the ship I embarque on, nor want necessary 
refreshment at Sea. If the Right Honble. Company disapproved of these disbursements 
(as I know they will not) on my account, 1 will oblige myself to have itt deducted out 
of my arrears, which is considerable, all which 1 leave to jour speedy consideration and 
determination, remaining, Honble. Sir &ca &ca, Your most humble Servant, James 
Harding. Madrn-s, 6th October 1687. 

The explanation, promised by Harding to be produced “ next Consultation day" does 
not appear, nor did he sail for England that year. He is next heard of in August 1688, 
when he petitioned the Fort St. George Council to Ire allowed to go home in the Bengali 
Merchant, and “ ’twas granted him, provided he pay 26 Pagodas according to the Right 
Honble. Companyes possitive orders." ;>J After this date Harding's name disappears 
from the Company's Records until December 1601, when at a Consultation held at Fort 
St. George, there is a note of the readmission of a James Harding " into the Company’s 
service. 54 As the only other Harding, who has been traced among the Company's servants 
in the period 1670 to 1606. is a -ea Captain, the remark presumably applies to the 
■dismissed "senior merchant," but as there arc no copies of Consultations for the year 
1601 at the India Office, details regarding the entry are unobtainable. A'either does 
Harding's name occur in any later Consultations noted in the Madras Press List, If he 
returned to England in the Bengali Merchant in 168S, it seems strange that there is no 
mention either of any enquiry into his conduct, or remark as to his reinstatement, or 
petition on his part for redress of grievances. It seems more probable that he remained 
in India and died immediately after his readmission to the Company’s service. Neither his 
will nor any allusion to his concerns has been discovered, and his end theiefoie, is as 
unsatisfactory to his biographer as his peisonality must lave been to these < oiiQiellcd to 
share his company. 

To chronicle a career like Harding's may seem an unnecessary waste of time. Rut 
there is ample justification for perpetuating his memory and that of other unimportant 
subordinate servants of the East India Company in the seventeenth century. The 
vicissitudes of such subordinates form intensely human documents j and give an accurate 
picture of English society in India in those days. The details unearthed in the course 
of tracing the life of any one individual, though often uninteresting and iriitatingly 
prolix, yet throw considerable light on the Company's system of government and on their 
methods of dealing with their officials. And. as regards the “ Worthy " whose inglorious 
actions have just been reviewed, so little has hitherto been printed regarding the *■ Bav ’’ 
factories of 1676 to 1766 that any additional matter extracted fiom original sources 
should be of value to the student of the history of the English in Bengal. 

:: Fai'i.rj Fuit St. Gtor^e, l ot V, p 174 
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THE HISTORY OF THE XAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 

By V. RAXGACHARI, M.A., L.T, MADRAS. 

[Continued from p. .56.) 

The Mistakes of Nelson and Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar.— Could. 

Mi'. Nelson says that, besides the land tax or rent proper, the Ryots had to pay a 
plough tax ( ervinei ), a ferry duty on the occasion of crossing rivers, a police tax for the 
maintenance of security and free service to the king on the occasions of building temples 
or constructing and repairing public utilitarian works, and so on. It is difficult to say 
whether these impositions were, as Nelson says, on agriculturists alone. It is not 
improbable that most of them were non-agricultural, and that such of them as were 
agricultural were included in the 50 per cent assessment. 

Professional taxes. 

Regarding the other taxes it only needs to be mentioned that they can be divided into 
classes,—namely taxes on various professions and incomes, octroi duties and customs, and 
pearl fisheries. The professional tax was .-angularly elaborate and inquisitorial. It 
•evidently reached every class of the population and every art of life. The weaver had 
to pay a small tax on each loom, 53 the merchant had to pay a certain proportion of his 
profits and the keeper of 44 a mill of his earnings : goldsmiths” and masons, barbers and 
labourers of all sorts had their share. The all-pervading nature of the taxation can be 
realised from the fact that the washerman” had to pay something for the use of the stones 
■on which he washed his clothes in tanks and rivers. To use the eloquent language of 
Nelson, s7 "every weaver’s loom paid so much per annum; and every iron-smelter's furnace ; 
every oil-mill: every retail shop ; every house occupied by an artificer ; and every indigo 
vat. Every collector of wild honey was taxed : every maker and seller of clarified butter; 
every owner of carriage bullocks. Even stones in the beds of rivers used by washermen 
to beat clothes on, paid a small tax." The contributions 55 made by the merchants (iettis). 
the weavers (k'tikb‘lars) , the shopkeepers (r/rtigai-s), the oil-YAmgars and other classes 
who formed " the eighteen communities " were called piliajai-ayam, patta hti-nuMyam 
tnddavirajti, mmmddnm, kkku, attai-iimmd I'ini, p'raya-chcheniadam, kaiyerpu, danndynk- 
kar-magatmi , etc. The total amount of these imposts is not exactly known ; but from an 
inscription 49 of early 15th century which fixes their c attributions to a temple in place of 
the state, we have reasons to believe that they amounted to two pa nan is per year on each 
individual and two pan a ms on each loom. Mr. Krishna Sastri surmises that this amount 
“ apparently covered all the taxes payable 9 * by them." Another inscription of the same 
year and place, however, tells us that the s thanattar (managers) of the temple remitted, 
after a consultation with the revenue authorities, the sum of 6 panams, which they 
used to take in excess from the kaikkohrs as rami-pa mm, “but 91 collected, as before, 

Madras Ep. Rep. 1903-9, p. 113 ; Ibid 1911. p. S3 ; Mys. Gazr.. I, p. 384. 

U .S'. Lid. Inserts., 1, pt. I, p. 82. 

53 Sometimes these were specially exempted. In the time of Sadasiva R:tya the barbers through¬ 
out the Empire were relieved from the necessity to pay tax. 

6 * .S'. Lid. Inscas., I., pt. I. p. S2 ; Mys. Gazr.. I, p. 3S4. 

Madura Manual; Mys. Gazr., I, 5S4-5S3 ; Madura Gazr.. 178-81. 

66 See Ep. Rep. 1911. p. S3. (Insen. 221 of 1919) For an interesting reference to the tax on ud mill in 
■Chula times, see Ibid, 1910. p. 74. 

69 Inscn. 293 of 1910. See Ep. Rep. 1911. p. S3. The inscription belongs to the reign of Bukka II. 
and dated S. 1320. 

90 Ibid. p. S3. 

si Insen. 294 of 1910. Ibid, p S3. An inscription of Prince Pottappiyarayar about the middle of the 
13tli century A. D. (Xo. 300 of 1909) mentions the following assessments. Six panams for one year on 
each shop-keeper, on each loom of the kaikkrar, on each loom of the Cdiyar, and on each oil-monger. 
See Ep. Rep., 1910, p. 93. 
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3 panams from each family of ? Kachchavala-VAniyar, 3 panam from each family of ? 
Sivan-palavar ('Seinbadavar), 40 panam s on cloths and 4 towards kathgai-kanikkai." The 
idcthgai and vcilahgai varis were paid by the people of the ulahgai and vulangai castes : 92 
the nddutalavdrikkai 03 or police rate by all communities : the kttiydr-magamai by the 
voluntary gift of the 'Seftis ; the all&yamxnyam and aili-kahi on each shop opened in 
markets. The purchase and sale of cattle, 94 the manufacture of salt, the catching and sale 
of fish in tanks and rivers, the cutting of fuel in forests,—all these were subject to taxa¬ 
tion. Even marriage was a source of income. Every labourer, 93 again, was bound to 
serve the king freely for a period in the year. That the king attached a good deal of 
importance to free service (vetti-vari) is clear from an inscription of the loth century 
at TirukkiUtuppalli, which says that the king gave away to the temple of that place 
“ about 40 to 45 different taxes which appear to have been generally collected by the 
palace at that period.’' except the v^Uvari. Xor i- this surprising in an age when the 
construction of public works was a criterion of royal greatness and popular prosperity, and 
when there was a mania for such works among kino- and governors, among Polvgars and 
even petty chiefs. 

The Octroi duties and customs. 

The octroi duties and customs were evidently levied at fixed places and at fixed rates 
on all merchandise and provisions. The rates must have varied with variation- of weight, 
of commodities and of the distance traversed. From stray and incidental notices in the 
chronicles we find, as Nelson did, that the usual octroi duty on paddy was one fanmn on 
every eight pod is or bags. In modern phraseology, he says.it is equal to a duty of 2 j- 
pence on every 400 lbs. Here Nelson is quite correct in taking the fun am to be the small 
silver coin of that name; but it is difficult to see how he arrived at the value 2 [d. As 
10 faynns ,,(J were equal to a pagoda, the Jm)ain must have been equal to between 3i and 
4 pence. Mr. Nelson evidently depended on some local variation. According to Wilks the 
customs duties in Mysore 97 were of three kinds, —the ■'■thal'iild i/a or tho-c levied on good- 
imported to bo sold at one place; the mdrijiiilii gn or duties on good- in transit : and /«</- 
>ih"i v.! ig i or duties exported to foreign countries. "All kind- of good-, even firewood 
and straw, paid tho-c duties, excepting glass ring-, bra-- pots and -oap-ballO The same 
•system should have prevailed in Madura. It i- not improbable that the nuinnilndd gu of 
Madura 9 * included sea-customs al-o. but «<• can well believe with Nelson that the 
custom- were chiefly land customs. The-ea was entirely under the control of the Portu¬ 
guese and though they were bound to pay certain duties at 9 " Tutioorin and el-ewhere, the 
income that the State could have derived from them was perhaps -mall and precarious. 

The Pearl Fisheries. 

The p.'arl fisheries, which were an object of greedy competition e-peciallv among foreign 
exploiters, at first the Portuguese and then the 1 " Dutch, and were extensively car- 

5: See Madr. Ep. R-p., 1913, p. 130: /'«/. 1911. p. S3 : ln-<n. 313 of 1910 ., a vs that the Pains and 
the \ an-jivars who evidently claimed to collect the taxes from them belonged to the 

97 Ep. Rep., 1911. p. 84. 

91 Wilks' Mysore. The description of the Vi,|ayanacar taxation in Mv-ore can bo taken to complete¬ 
ly apply to Madura a!-o. " 1 

99 Ep. Rep. 1013. p. 130. See note 7s Mysore Gnzr. 1 

93 For an exceedingly interesting regulation regarding marine mercantile enterprise by Kin- Ganapat 
D' Va of Waranaal in the 13th century see Ep. Rep., 1910. p 107. It is not improbable that similar poliov 
guided other powers in later times ; but no definite and dogmatic statement is possible. 

99 See Manual of S. Cmara, p. GS-9. The Portuguese made themselves masters of”the whole trade of 
the Rest coast and exacted tribute from all the coast ports. Rama R.iya found their assistance so 
valuable that m 1547 he executed a treaty with them under which the whole of the export and import 
trade of the country was placed in the hands of the Portuguese factors 

100 For an excellent historical -ummary of the Portuarue-e and"Dutch trade see Mr. J. HornelC- 
baered Chant; of India. 4-3. 
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ried from Cape Comerin to the Pamban, were naturally a lucrative source of revenue. The 
conch shells also which were abundant in the coast were held as the royal monopoly ; and 
as they were highly valued in Bengal and elsewhere for ornamental purposes, they were 
largely exported, the Karta gaining high profits out of the transaction. It is difficult to 
estimate the real amount which these taxes brought to the treasury, but Nelson roughly 
estimates it at a little more than one-eighth of the land revenue and one-ninth of the total 
income of the State,—at about £131,000. It is a plausible conclusion, when wo remember 
that the taxes, other than agricultural, which the people had to pay, were more numerous 
than lucrative, and thus erred against a fundamental canon of taxation. 

The smallness of Naik expenditure when compared with the income.—Its causes. 

Passing on to the department of expenditure, we have first to note, with Nelson, 1 that 
it was very small when compared with the income. The reasons for this were manifold. 
First the Naik military expenditure was highly economical. There was indeed a standing 
army at his disposal, and there was also, throughout the kingdom, a chain of castles and 
fortresses, a number of military stations which had to be garrisoned with men, horses and 
elephants ; but the standing army was small as there was no necessity, on account of the 
military obligations of the provincial rulers, Polj r gars and vassal chiefs, for the mainten¬ 
ance of a large army in the capital ; and inexpensive, because the army consisted not of 
professional soldiers, but of agriculturists who had to give up the plough in favour of the 
sword in time of war ; and who were paid not in money but in lands, which were probably 
exempt from taxation,—an arrangement always economical to the State. When emergen¬ 
cies arose the Dalavai used to issue orders to the rulers of provinces and Polygars to 
gather an army. These communicated the mandate to the headmen of villages and towns, 2 
and almost every able-bodied man was enlisted for service. In this way an adequate but 
inexpensive army was mobilized at a short notice. Another cause of the inexpensive 
nature of the military department was the absence of a navy in the Naik kingdom. It is 
true that the Vijayanagar emperors and their governors had the title of Lords of the Three 
Oceans, and it is true that the necessity to defend an extensive coast and frequent 
engagements with Ceylon, seem to favour the idea of the maintenance of a navy ; but no 
definite statement to that effect is found anywhere. The want of a navy seems to have 
been a real weakness, and mainly responsible for the growing ascendancy of the European 
nations which were taking, at this time, a new interest in India and Indian affairs. 

There were other circumstances which contributed to the great disproportion between 
revenue and expenditure. The administrative system was, as has been already said, in 
one sense very primitive and too ill-organized to be expensive There was, as Nelson 
says, no paid civil service, no educational policy, no police organization, no judicial machi¬ 
nery of an elaborate nature. The royal treasury, in other words, had no necessity to 
spend much in the way of salaries to officials. There was in fact no salaried hierarchy of 
officials as in the present day. Each departmental head, each provincial chief, each per¬ 
son in authority appointed his own men and was thus individually responsible for the 
conduct of affairs : and the men so appointed were in a large number of cases paid in 
lands and not money. Educational policy was similarly conspicuous by its absence. 

1 The Madura Country. 

s See Buchanan, II. p. 37 for a description of the relation between the Polygars and the ordinary 
soldiers. 
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The primitive and inexpensive nature of the administration. 

A state policy of education is an entirely new idea in India, a product of the western 
system of administration and ideals of government. In the middle ages it was a purely 
private concern. It was moreover a luxury, more an accomplishment than a necessity. 
We can well believe that pial schools gave elementary education in every village to chil¬ 
dren of ail castes, but this was due to the intellectual enterprise of individual men and not 
to state support. Even the little education that was thus prevalent was a Brahman 
tradition, a Brahman monopoly. With characteristic acuteness he made the best of what 
he could get and availed himself of the magnificent endowments made by the Karta to 
temples and Maths, to agrah&rams and charity-houses. Here he obtained free board 
and lodging, and free from the cares of livelihood, devoted himself to intellectual 
pursuits. Every temple or Matt became a stronghold of learning, and the sonorous chant 
of the Vedas incessantly filled the atmosphere. The Jesuit authorities 3 describe an institu¬ 
tion subsidised liberally by the State in Madura, where thousands, boys as well as adults, 
received education, besides free board and lodging, and distinguished themselves as students 
of the many-sided culture of India. The history of the Kaik dynasty, in fact, is the history of 
Brahman ascendancy. The royal assembly witnessed frequent controversies on religious 
and literary questions, and arguments and counter-arguments mixed in incongruous jumble 
with the flattery of courtiers and the bustle of the Darbdr. The only educated class in the 
kingdom, the Brahmans naturally became the advisers of the crown, the officers of State 
and leaders of the people. The}' were ministers, accountants, rdyasams and even military 
leaders. They were supreme in secular and religious affairs. They were the spiritual 
guides of the king, the managers of temples, the directors of the king’s charities, the 
organizers of temple festivities, and the moral guardians of the people. And on the whole 
they justified, to a marvellous degree, the responsible trust placed in them, the confidence 
of the Kartaandthe respect of the people. They faithfully represented the public opinion 
of the country, and served as excellent mediators between the crown and the populace. 
And all this was due to the absence of a State policy of education and of the singular faci¬ 
lity of the Brahmen for obtaining it. The police organization was equally limited and 
inexpensive. The villages and towns had their own police officers. The Karta’s Laval 
or police function was confined to the maintenance of public roads in safety and 
the keeping of peace between different villages. He generally entrusted these to the Poly- 
gars, and they received the Laval rights for their police duties, a plan which was both 
economical and wise. There were indeed times when the Polygars were inefficient in the 
discharge of their Laval duties and when, therefore, travelling was unsafe, trade precarious, 
and security of life and property uncertain ; but the arrangement made by Vi! van at ha 
was the best under the circumstances : and if under later rulers the Polygars were at times 
remiss, it was due to the incompetence of the former and not to the want of wisdom on 
the part of the founder of the dynasty. As regards justice it has been already pointed out 
that every community had its own caste heads, who meted out justice to those in dispute 
in regard to social and religious matters. In the pdlayams the Polygars presided over the 
administration of the justice, both civil and criminal, and heard appeals from the decisions, 
village Panchayats, and in the Karta’s lands the local officers did so. As there were no 
special law courts and as the institution of suits was often of no use to the litigants, most 
cases were decided by the system of arbi tration, intervention by friends, the appeal to divine 

« Robert de Nobili, writing in 1610. See Madura Gazr., p. 175 and Nelson’s Madura Manual. 
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intervention by the swearing of a party to the truth of his case before some Karuppa or 
other deity, and lastly the appeal, to the ordeals of fire, of oil and of water. The Karta. 
it is true sat as a judge himself to hear complaints, and decided them with the aid of 
Brahman assessors and caste customs ; but the difficulty of the poor people to approach 
him and to give the preliminary presents usual on occasions of royal audience made the 
kings judicial Darbdr more an ornament than a useful institution, so far as the common 
people were concerned. 

The chief items of public expenditure. 

it will be asked what the items of the Karta's expenditure were, if the revenue was 
not expended to a large extent in matters of administration. The most important item 
was, of course, the maintenance of the Karta’s standing army, which was more or less a 
safeguard against Polygar disaffection or sudden political convulsion. In Vijayanagar, 
says Nuniz, 4 nearly half of the net imperial revenues was spent in this way : but we have 
no authority to tell us what the proportion was in Madura. A considerable proportion 
of the revenue was spent in the personal pleasures of the sovereign. The “• Karnataka 
Karta ’’ was as much an epicurean as any other mediaeval Hindu king, as much the slave 
of pleasure as the master of his kingdom. Thousands of vurdhm were spent every month 
on his dresses and food, thousands on his amusements, and thousands on his women. The 
harem was a gigantic institution, containing hundreds of women and absorbing a large 
part of the revenue. In the king’s palace, wine flowed freely, flatterers flourished, and 
goldsmiths were ever busy making jewels for the ladies. We do not know anything about 
VKvanatha's personal tastes in the se matters ; but an equally famous ruler as he, the 
renowned Tirumal Naik, was a special sinner in this respect. The scandal of the day, as 
we shall see later on, accused him of every form of indulgence. His life-long love of plea¬ 
sure stimulated extravagance and we may well believe that every other Karta distingu¬ 
ished himself in a similar, though less conspicuous, manner. It was a defect of the age, 
not of individual men. An even more important item of expenditure was the department 
of public works. Buildings, secular and religious, and utilitarian w orks like tanks and 
reservoirs, canals and choultries, were favourite channels of the Karta’s generositv : and 
the works they have turned out in this respect, will always entitle them to the eternal 
remembrance of posterity. Everywhere throughout the peninsula, south of the KAveri. there 
is, at every step, some monument or other, to tell us of the piety or the generositv of a 
Karta.—a tank or a dam, a sluice or a canal, a charitv-house or a + emple, a pleasure-bower 
or an avenue. Pleasure and piety were, in short, the two things that, more than anv 
thing else, characterised them : and both these resulted in the mania for buildings and 
utilitarian works, which, though in some cases unproductive and scarcely beneficial, were 
as a rule highly conducive to the welfare of the people, while they did a priceless service 
to the art and culture of the country. Architecture and sculpture, painting and music, 
jewellery and ornaments, metallurgy and other arts underwent prosperous developments. 
Literature throve, and scholars found welcome in courts, local and central. It was. in 
>hort, an age of culture. Herein lay the justification of the dynasty, and the justification 
of the administrative system perfected by Viivanatha and his able minister. 

4 See Forg. Einpe.. p. 375, but of the GO lakhs of revenue the emperor “ does not enjoy a larger s um 
than 25 lakhs, for the rest D speut on his horses and elephants, and foot soldiers and cavalry, whose co-t 
he defrays.” 
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SECTION VIII. 

Conclusion. 

It only remains to close our review of the remarkable career of this remarkable 
man with a consideration of the way in which he actually ruled and utilized the 
institutions of which he was the author for actual administration And 'Uch a 
consideration shews that he was as great in doing as he was in planning. He had 
not only a head to think, but a hand to execute. He was not only an organizer, but 
a practical administrator. 

Visvanatha as a practical administrator. 

His measures were so conceived as to conciliate all classes of people. The Brahmans 
were edified by his liberal gifts to them, their temples and their gods. Lands were freely 
bestowed on them, cows as well as coins; and everywhere in the south, on the 
banks of rivers or in the vicinity of temples, there grew prosperous utjritIntrant#, 
wheiem the chant of Veda* and the noise of studies mingled with praise* to the royal 
benefactor. Visvanatha in fact was an idol of the Brahmans, and his successors 
never forgot this. Orthodox in practice or not. they never ceased to *hmv respect 
for orthodoxy. The agricultural people were equally gratified by \ Lvanatha s solicitous 
attention to their needs and comforts. He bestowed happiness on thousands of 
homeless men by giving them lands to settle in and cultivate. The public distress which 
had been caused by the exposure of the people to the incessant rage of war and the insecu¬ 
rity of property, was alleviated by this paternal act. Knowing that the prosperity of an 
agricultural country depended on a good system of irrigation, he constructed two dams, 
the Perianai and Chinnami, 3 in order to divert the waters of Vaigai, through a number of 
canals and water courses, to the parched-up fields around Madura. A glance at the course 
of the Vaigai will give an idea of the wisdom of Visvanatba's choice of the sites for these 
dams. The Vaigai. it is well known, rises in the VarushanTd valley, and after a few miles 
northward course receives the copiou* waters of the Suruli, the river which drains the 
Hanks of the Kambam valley. The junction of the ’rfuruli makes the Vaisrai a deep and 
rapid stream, Howing in a narrow channel. In its subsequent north-eastern course under 
the northern slopes of the Andipahi hills and the Xagamalais, it is further swelled by the 
perennial streams of the Varahanadi and Mahjalar which rush down from the Palnis. 
Immediately after this, the river turns and begins that south-easterly course in which it 
continues until it reaches the sea. It is at this important turning point that Visvanatha 
constructed his dams. It was a wise choice as by this time the river becomes full and, 
after this, it has simply to give and not take. From the dams a number of canals carried 
the waters to the banks and reservoirs excavated in almost every village. The whole 
country thus came to have a network of canals broken at intervals by bitr reservoirs which 
stored water and averted droughts. The immediate result of the creation of irrigational 
facilities was an enormous increase in the area ot cultivation, in the formation of 
new villages, in population and in material prosperity. Droughts became less common 
and famines less formidable. 

His works in Tinnevelly. 

The province of Tinnevelly also had the full advantage of these measures of construc¬ 
tion and consolidation. The great Nttik conqueror seems to have employed the months 
which immediately followed the subjugation of the Five Piindyas in the pacification and 

J For an account of these and other mucuti see Madura Gazr. p. 124-S 
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settlement of the afflicted province. Besides building the city of Tinnevelly and its suburb 
Palamkota and furnishing it with temples, he replaced the miserable and wretched cottages 
which lined the TAmbraparni banks and which had been owned by the indigenous cultiva¬ 
tors, by regular and well-built villages of Brahman colonists from the north. It was a 
measure most pregnant in after consequences, and the descendants of these colonists remain 
to the present day the owners of much of the best lands, and the most intelligent, influen¬ 
tial and cultivated 0 section of Hindu Society in Tinnevelly. His liberality also endowed, in 
other paits of the province, lands for Brahman nijtaliararm , and his enlightened agrarian policy 
carried out as many irrigation works from the TAmbraparni as from the Vaigai. The security 
of the people was also safeguarded by the establishment of a vigorous and efficient 
police. 

The death and character of Vi&van&tha. 

All this work meant ceaseless activity, restless energy, which even the iron frame of 
VKvanatha could not endure. Worn out by war and work, the cares of defence and state¬ 
craft, he gave up his life in the luidst of his labours 7 at evidently a comparatively early 
age of about 55 or 60. Enough has been said to shew that he had so regulated his beha¬ 
viour as to win the affection of his people and made his death keenly felt by them. He 
was an uncommon statesman with all the elements of greatness in his character. With the 
right apprehension of the needs and necessities of the times and a clear grasp of the means 
whereby they could be satisfied, he had set to work with a firm will and broadminded 
sympathy, evolved order out of chaos and a powerful kingdom out of a confused collection 
of refractory and turbulent vassal-states, into which Madura was then, owing to the degenera¬ 
tion of the Pandyan kings into mere phantoms of royalty, practically divided. His 
work of construction and consolidation was so thorough that, in spite of the frequent 
revolutions to which the country was then habituated and in spite of the incompetence of 
many of his successors, the kingdom which he established lasted for two centuries. Bold, 
active, generous, kind and tactful. Visvanatha Xaik was a man of versatile talents, 
endowed with a personal magnetism which enshrined him in the hearts of his subjects, and 
enabled him to leave a deep impression on the history of south India. The best trophy 
which posterity has erected to his memory is his statue in the Yasanta Manta pa of Sunda- 
reivara’s temple in Madura, worshipped even to-day bv numberless people, who know only 
vaguely that Maha Raja MAnya Sri Visvanatha XAikan Aivan Averga.l was the great KartA 
of Madura in days of old, but who do not know how great and good he actually was. 

i To hr contini(p<l.) 

" Tinnevelly Manual, p. 70. 

7 It has been already pointed out that lie was born m the beginning of the 16th century or a decade 
before He could not have been more than 60 at the time of his death in 1.363. There i» no basis what¬ 
ever to believe that Visvanatha died, as Wheeler says, in the held of battle. (Wheeler's Hi-. r. Vol. V , pt. 
II, p. 574.) The Hist. Gama. Di/nas. assigns Visvanatha's death to 1458 A n., which is of course absurd. The 
■■ Supple. M S. ” agrees with it. The P'oid. Chron. says that lie ruled from Raudri M'rgtth to Dwvhimi, 
i. e. for the space of 2 years and 4 months, and from Rudhir<>tkiiri. down to Ahgirasa. his son Kumara 
Krishnappa was in power. (Rltdhirokdri— 1563-4). Mirtanjga M. S., ( -‘Royal line of the Carnataea 
princes ’ ) gives a more accurate date It says that on Tai II, Rwlhirothiri, Visvanatha caused his son 
to be anointed. It seems from this that the Karta was alive when his son was anointed. Most probably 
he was on his death.bed and wanted to see his son on the throne before his death It must have been 
soon after his death that Kumara Krishnappa gave the 8 villages mentioned in the Kiislmapuram temple 
inscription. (Inscn. 17 of 1912}. See Ep. Rep , 1913. p. 17 According to Sewell VL-vanatha's death 
was in December 1563. {Antiquities, II, p 201). 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOME LITERARY REFERENCES TO THE 
ISIPATANA MIGADAYA (SARNATH.) 

The Isipatana Migadaya 1 derives its importance 
from the fact that it was here that the Buddha 
preached his first sermon, the Dha mmachakkappa - 
vattana S/pta , advocating abstention from the 
extremes of luxury and asceticism, setting forth 
the doctrine of the Four Noble Truths ( Ariya- 
Sachcha), and exhorting his auditors the Padcha- 
vaggiya to pursue the Ariya Afthahgika Magga. 

The locus classic us is in the Vinayn-Pitaka (Ed. 
Oldenberg) Mahdvagya I. 6-10 Seq .=Sai»yutta- 
Nikdya (P. T. S.) 5 pp. 420-22.= 

The place is also the scene of the conversion 
of Yasa, son of a merchant of Benares. The 
interesting story concerning him and his family 
is given, in detail, in the Mahdvagya ( Vi nay a 
Text 3). p. 15. The Legend of the Burmese 
Buddha gives the same story with slight altera¬ 
tions in names, e. g., there we find Ratha in place of 
Yasa. Bariinathi for Baranasi. Migaduvana for 
Migadaya. [Note the usual phrase— tatra sutanj 
bhagavd Bnrdmsiycnn viharati Isipatane Migaddye.] 
It was in Isipatana that the Buddha recounted 
the U dap,inaddsaka-Jdtaka (II, 354) 

Buddhaghosha in his commentary on the 
Mahdpaddna-Sutta says : Dhammachakkappavattn- 
naui Isipalane Migaddye aoijahita n eva holt. (It 
was in the Deer Park of Isipatana that Dhanna- 
chakrapmmrtana was named). In another part of 
the same commentary, we read : Khemc Mtyaddyi ' 
t ‘— Isipatana,,' ten. a monayena khema „■ udma 
ugydaa,,, loti. Migdna,,, pnua abhayard satthdyn 
dinnattii Miguddyo ti vuchehati. Tu,„ Sand/uti/a 
vuttani * Iihenie Mtyuddyc ’ tt. Yathii c/ia Vipassl 
Bhagavd eva"’ aniiepi Buddha pathamatn Dhamma- 
desana tthdya gachchhantd oka sen a gantvd tattheva 
otaranti.• (In explaining the expression Kheme 
Migaddye the commentator says : -Isipatana was, 
at that time, known to be the Khema or the 
auspicious garden. It was called Migadaya, be¬ 
cause it was granted in order that the deer might 
dwell there in all safety. It was in reference 


to this very fact that the expression Kheme 
Migaddye was used. Gautama Buddha and the 
other Buddhas first of all alighted there while 
going through the air to preach the Sacred Faith.) 

The scene of the 9th Valthu of the XVIth Vagga 
of the Dhammapada ( Xandiya-vatthu ) is laid here. 
Having heard the teaching of the Buddha, he 
thought that it would be meritorious to give some 
dwelling-place to the Order, so he caused to lie 
constructed a Chatussdld adorned with four rooms 
and furnished with chairs and benches, and then 
handed it over to the Order with the Buddha 
at its head. This was situated in the Isipatana- 
Mahdcihdra. 

The Mahivastu tells us that the fiitddhdvdso 
Devas warned the Pratyeka-Buddhas* to vanish; 
for in twelve years the Bodhisattva would descend 
upon the earth. At half a yojana from Benares 
were living five hundred Pratyeka-Buddhas ; 
rising in the air, they entered into Nirvana, and 
their bodies consumed by the elements of fire, 
which they had in them, fell back upon the earth : 
Rishayos-tra patitd , ishipatananA. A story resembl¬ 
ing the Xigrodha-miga-jdtaka then follows. Here 
the king is the rul of Benares—Brahmadatta by 
name. From the grant of the boon ( ddya) made 
to the deer, the spot was called Mrgaddya. Hi is 
is the view held by Senart in his notes to 
which I propose to offer the following emendation 
To me it appears that very early the site of 
Isipatana was called Myaddva (ddvu meaning 
‘ forest ') from the fact that it was full of the 
deer. Afterwards, however, when all places asso¬ 
ciated with the Buddha's life used to be the 
favourite scenes of thousands of Buddhistic fables. 
Isipatana had likewise the story recorded in the 
Mahdvastu. It then came to be known as 
Mrigaddja instead of Mrigaddva. Since then, 
very probably the word ddya in the original sense 
of ‘ forest has become obsolete and the pnikritised 
word ddya, both meaning ‘boon’ and ‘ forest ’ has 
come into current use in all Pali works. 

Brixdavax C. Bhattacuarya. 


Ihe Pali Introduction r. 112 and Legend of 


1 The modern SarnAtli. 

= Compare in this connexion. Buddhist B,rth Stories- 
the Burmese Buddha p. 117 Seep 

> Cf."^ by 6 ““MdenSrpTo Toot °“ !° 0t P Ia ~- 

Buddhas is discussed in brief in •• Apadfm-?' folk! ^ ^ *"*>'** 

For etymology cf. Senart s view-“ En depit de cette etymologic Jes deux orthographes du mot. 
on SRfJrm j°’ tre , S .° Ut ' -T ^ mais 011 (ci-dessous), p. 366, 1. S: 

Lai. Vist) ' - iM«/,L P hrEH C by H SeMrt e^T®" ( ° rdinaire aussi daus ,es S atl »«s du 
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PATANARAYANA STONE INSCRIPTION OF PARAMARA PRATAPASIXHA. 

[VIKRAMA] SAMVAT 1344 (1287 A. D.) 

BY SAHITYACHARYA PANDIT BISHESHWARNATH SASTRI, JODHPUR. 

I edit this inscription from an excellent impression kindly given to me by Rai Bahadui 
Pandit Gorishankar H. Ojha, Superintendent, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. The original 
inscription was found in the Patanarayana temple near Girvar about 4 miles west of 
Madhusudana in Sirohi State. 

This inscription consists of 39 lines covering a space of 2 ft. 6 inches broad by 1 ft. 11 
inches high. The inscription is well preserved. The Characters are Nagari. The Language 
is Sanskrit, lines 1-35 are written in verses numbering 46. Lines from 35 to the end are 
in prose- With regard to Orthography it must be noted that a consonant following r 
sometimes doubled, and sometimes not. As regards Lexicography, the following words 
deserve to be noticed : 

(I) Devada employed in 1. 36, denotes a line of Chahamanas: the present rulers of 
Sirohi also belong to this line. (2) Donakdn , 1. 36, the appropriate meaning of which can 
not be explained : it may denote a Marwari word dolt ; if it is a Sanskrit word, it is com¬ 
posed of two words dro it a and khan, the respective meanings of which are 32 and 96 secr-> 
(3) Phibadau, 1. 36 means dhimajd, (a well), well-known in Marwar. (4) Arahat(a, 1. 37. 
means a Persian wheel. (5) Bhikadd, dhikctd are also used for dJumodd. (6) O'ohil-utra stand*, 
for the Sanskrit word Guhila-imtra. 

The inscription is of great importance in connection with Paramara history. It contai « 
the genealogy of the Paramaras as follows •— 

Vasishtha created Dhumaraja Paramara, by means of man'raa from the agni-b<<> « 
at Abu. Dharavarsha was born in his family. In the 15th sloka it is mentioned that tl i- 
Dharavarsha pierced three buffaloe® with one arrow. This is supported by the fact tl t 
on the Mandakini tank outside the temple of Achalesvara on Abu there is a statue of Dh'id 
varsha, about 5 ft. in height with a bow in his hand and three buffaloes standing before Inn 
with a hole running through their bellies. Dharavarsha had a son Somasiaha by name w!. 
had a son named Krishnaraja. The son of the latter was Pratapasii'ha, who defeat'd 
Jaitrakarna and regained Chandravati. Perhaps this Jaitrakarna may be Jaitrasii'ha u 
Mewar, who was the grandson of Rank? Mathanasinha and son of Padmasifib' 
Pratapsinha's Brahmana minister Dellnrja're-built the temple of Patanarayomr. in [Yikraimi 
Sam vat 1344 (=1287 A. d.) 

Text. 

1 il II t uwvrir II mhrh nrfst^ iriHv j ufrajtR H’mr run sirf ufr 

^r- 

2 irsm wridr^r h -iuR II \ II 

*Rffr ntijit n oNr|i nir r%- 

3 I =T% MTTsfT^Tr^NT DR: HTR? 5^1% =JiR- 

IR II PrfijTrtrfrd': h*t- 

4 rphts [ Mhrivr?: wit 

IR !| VTH'rn'TR It RtfftR r^rrr- 

5 ^ IRH^IR I H -fRHW ^ rffUr il v il nq 

TTMRTp I RPR** 
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G m ^ f^rr^m n ^ foliar HTf^iuur: 5 4ro»TT3>§fPTrsrrcf^Ni: i F^M^r- 

fr? trvn urii ucg^i **rr<ram w i| € eir- 

t h fT'TTR f*rr%# =sr =rrar urarafurruH^R i h'^ qf MtasfirriH ^ II ® 

’sfNfftrs^i ^ »frcr*re* u )- 

8 #=^r: i ?? iprr?*’iu*RF o T: ^°rnmpT? 3 Ttrrai% II <f Mfq?qnr 3 °m 34 r ~t 

| HrfHrWrfTnTIC^fTTHfrTfT: HrHU RT- 

9 fw4 il ^ cifrf? w?Jifrfu£”f: ?£* q^f^prlr: | fHrq^? ** jr%??T ^ 

^ ?i 5 rr: (s^r ) n \® f% ^i% l»TT»Tf?r?: hh- 

iu UR Hi: I ^51 ( 5T JUfTI 3UIT rf^ff rRorRri || >> ?vr% ?IH- 

R?HmTTO?U I HUT JCR : I ^HIT^US UUJRrq 7 - 

11 Rr£ us^rTfsTTuqrcj || v* M’ruiTTruiqfr rer* ur-ir. rri srirTsurctanTH^f^T i ^ 
irH 5 ^inifrinif^HtHuqrp^?f huh? ptriut- 

12 II *rwr r%5rrt?M<TC^ u i ipnqftsrtrisr- 

rtirnmi* ^faRpanri* )mc?6 ?th n \v n-^r- 

13 uRgrir^pm^ 1 ? i Rtt^i ^r^rTUf-iT I ^Fi^rr rttqrqrqT^T wf5rTfnT% t t[i ; Tr =r M-nfi n \ r * 
Mrurqra?rTrpT wmRRfmi^qrRF^rs^R I 

14 *f: ^fRrrM^fr*r»rmrH*f^n ir mfairo: Il \\ ’H^«^R^*u?RRf;3Rrrq ctrh ^ 
frsor^r?q: | T^TRir-suri Sr u 5 HqRreR?>rufru- 

r* ?HI?: Il ' >9 ] 'UfH JRUI Hir MRI-TTfr^? -fRIRIR? ^rroff^g-CT^: | =q?f^Rr qrsRRfvU 

fwaigsfr to? ?q n- u?msiu il v* = 5 p-n^mr*R 
K> I f%( it )*ur(. m ) r| SurFr qrf=rG°rsTOT?*fR°Tr 

?i II V' skrt- pfriir siurr tt SNtr hpt riTOqH srorrou- 

17 5T gfin^ l %%F?J UTTOlSh PR HR U5R snHff TO ;pr H3f'rp[^5^: || jo gfd TO ^frTp*- 

rf-qmu u'Hiprr m^PRftfiTOR PTTOffefqfr i ?ra 5- 
l> fTOTO'R TOMWTOIIRRTO^^U'Tpf TOTO ’TORT! II UI: <TTfH rMr 5-?=c,' r nr ^ r 
--mr?- I Mi ,TO T fTHiur^T; il =5 

1 1 li'Tf oijji* r-ii 3 rf ? f ?r?ii i^^rurH i ??f r i?'f?i??r fr% uwsi hh°t hi?!!:?! 1 !?! 11 ^^ 

?nvm«fr«V.'.?r) r^Rr? uq'rTr- 

2 -- ^ f??trrwRfff'jr)^r 3 r. (*ur: niir =uuirfi irur p?rr ^rj^r^HAqrriu^r il ov 
unirur?! urinrirnr ff^ff5^%|^rnrq?q’ i Pir: i- 

21 ^•’t^fTTiT: lUMrir II 5--. fT5-qaj-%Yfor?ifVTO?nT3^?ff i??(o:)- 

?«S i u^rir ir^iTTqrir ^fir%5' ut ii 

22 Ri ftt nngriCrT )ur?r *Tr--^Mm I tiu? ftiffg 11 ; s 

»fr?u.TrirfirTTujTTi 1 =uuir i?«T 3 *rr- 

-3 ??Tururfi v ui : u'f il 8^ huiit u? frr^ hr ^ 15113 11 ^fprrCRM ^rrur^rHfr 

^ STsrr* II T' Tnu u -iir^r gj??prr%: 1 ’ 

21 t p-iriri fTcorqrHT?2^T^ll 3 . 0 1’lrii wu u %??<Tr friHur^q -1 n. ^ruMr-H 

15 T?r^H!rrur?fHt 1 in II i\ *fr' 3D rr- 

2 • PuririFiTmi =? hit^t ^1 TFiryi % nmif * 1 % h( >rr Hr ?? 

fifr:i' TO f^r i t 11 ^ ?q q^ wqn nr^g% 

; Real 5 PUH, 

Bj a mistatv; the engraaer ha- lett the 'vot’d vlf^THr out of the ISth lice and ecsraved it in the 
ljtli lice. 

3 these five signs j-io-i-i are redundant 
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R-iRrw II ti- \Wt sg^srff ^ 5 % ifWrtsHRPRr 


Brief sketch of the Text. 

The inscription opens with obeisance to Purushottama. 

Verse 2 invokes the blessings of Sri Pattanarayana, who, we are told, was established on 
Mt Abu by Rama on his way back to his capital with Sita after defeating Rava.a 
Vijayaditya the author of this prasasti (v. 2) promises to give a short account of Ramaehan- 
dra. Vasish'ha, Mount Abu, the Paramaras and of repairs to Pa anarayana temple by 
Delhana. minister of the Paramaras. 

Verse 3 relates that Vaushtha created a warrior from his wjnikuyh on Mount Abu, 
The sage conferred the title of Paramara and named him Dhumaraja for defeating his ene¬ 
mies. who had stolen away the sage's cow (v. 4). From that day the Paramaras became .->t 
Wish'ha rjotra (v. 5). 

The sixth verse shows that Ramachandra, after examining Situs piety by mean< 1 
■njni, estalhished 'Suddhesvaradeva near Abu. 

Verses 7 to 9 show that Ramachandra. being installed by Vanish ha. and having estab¬ 
lished Pa'.tanarayana and Lakshmaneia on the bank of Pa"anada the source of which lie- 


! The letters pfhPR are in excess o£ the metre. 
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near the airamas of Vasishtha and Gautama, left for his capital, accompanied by Sita and 
Lakshmana. 

(Verse 10)—From that day the said Pattanada has become a famous holy place known 
as Guhyatirtha. 

Verses 11 and 12 contain words in praise of Mount Abu. 

Verses from 13 to 18 give the genealogy of the Paramaras as has been mentioned above. 

Verses from 19 to 23 describe the repairs of the temple by Brahmana Delhana, the 
minister of Paramaras. 

Verses 24 to 26 give a genealogy of Delhana as follows :—In the line of Upamanyu- 
muni was born a Brahmana Vinkaka, whose daughter Charupi was married to Sadaka, by 
whom five sons were bom namely Lakshmana, Kelhana, Valana, Delhana and Bhaskara. 

Verses 27 to 31 show that the fourth son Delhana, by repairing the temple, made 
known his Garga Gotra, Madhj’andini Sakha, three Pravaras, Yajurveda, his village 
Grivida, and seven ancestors namely Avasa.... la, Vana, Dedak, Kesava, Mahamuna, 
Malha, Sasa, including himself and his five brothers Lakshmana, etc., in this world. 

Verses 32 to 35—Delhana is praised for his conduct during the time the temple was 
being re-built. 

Verses 36 to 40—show that the work of repairing the temple was commenced on the 
10th of the bright half of the Asvina Vikrama Samvat 1343 and finished on the 5th of the 
bright half of the Jyeshtha Vikrama Samvat 1344. 

Verse 41 speaks of the beauty of the temple. 

Verse 42 shows that the repairs were carried on during the reign of king Visala. son 
of the king Bhadadeva, victor of the Turushkas and the king of Malwa. 

Verse 43 tells us that the author of this Prasasti was Vijayaditya, whose parents were 
Dliaranidhara and C'hampala. 

Verse 44 shows that this inscription was engraved by Gahgadeva, son of Mumadeva. 
resident of Roheda. 

Verse 45 speaks of the ability of the author. 

Verse 46 refers to the author's father as a friend of Mohana, the son of Alhadana. per¬ 
haps one of the seven forefathers of Delhana. 

For the maintenance of this temple the following grants and offerings were made bv 
neighbouring persons. 

L. 36 D ova da Melaka son of 'Sobhita: one donaJcdri and a field in the village of C’hhan- 
ara. Rajaputra Virapala son of Vihala: a dhimadd in the village of Khimauli. 

L. 37 The villagers of Auli. 8 seers of corn from each dTuhcitta and 2 seers from each 
dhimadu. In village Kalhanavada : one seer of grain at each plough. Nudimala son of 
Guhila : 10 drammas from each of his villages. 

L. 38 Rajaputra Gangu and Karmasiiiha: for twelve ehadasis the revenue of the Cho- 
lapika, in the village of Madauli and export duty of Chandravati. 

L. 39 on Friday the 5th of the bright half of Jyeshtha [Vikrama] Samvat 1344. 
Pratishtha ceremony was performed. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A. L.T., MADRAS. 

{Continued from p. 75.) 

The eSects of his measures. 

The result of all these salutary measures was that, for the first time in a long series 
of years, the people felt a radical improvement in their conditions. The season of anarch} 7 
and misrule was over, and the ravages of invaders and the extortions of tyranny became 
things of the past. A sense of relief and security, of happiness and contentment, spread all 
over the kingdom and in an incredibly short time its effect was visible everywhere. Hun¬ 
dreds of ruined men who had deserted their plough, their looms, or their shops, and resorted 
to the obscure but tranquil felicity of a rustic life, returned to their occupations. Forests 
gave place to fields. Brahman colonies and industrial centres sprung up in large numbers, and 
all the activities of a healthy national life came into existence. Where there had been ruined 
huts and neglected waste, there were now smiling fields or imposing buildings. The cries of 
oppression and the tumult of discontent were replaced by the peaceful hum of industrial 
life and the busy noise of commercial transactions. Never has the magic of personal good¬ 
ness and political capacity done so much, and never has there been a worthier example in 
history of efforts so well directed, and of results so promptly and successfully achieved. 

CHAPTER. IV. 

The Naik Kingdom in the latter half of the 16th century. 

Introduction. 

In the last chapter I described the various circumstances that led to the foundation 
of the Naik kingdom of Madura. In the present I shall consider the progress it made 
in the first half a century of its existence. The first thing that is noticeable in the 
history of this period is that the crown changed hands thrice. Between 1562 and 1572 
it was worn by the valiant Kumara Krishnappa I; the next two decades, by his two sons 
Virappa and Visvanatha II, and the last seven years by the sons of the former, Visvanatha 
III and Kumara Krishnappa II. A remarkable feature in the position of these riders 
was the joint holding of the royal dignity by brothers. The practice of joint royalty 
was not a Naik innovation. It was in existence, as we have already seen in the 
first chapter, in the Pandyan kingdom in the extreme corner of the peninsula. It became, 
unfortunately, the custom of the Naik dynasty. It was indeed not universally adopted 
even here. There were times when, as we shall see in the course of this history, an eldei 
brother ruled without being yoked with his younger brother in the royal office. Never¬ 
theless, even in the latter case, the younger brother was, if not entrusted with the 
equal authority of a colleague, almost always made chinna dorai the second- in powei 
to the ruling chief, and in that capacity held an important place in the administration of 
the country. An institution based on such a principle naturally suffered from lack of 
vigour or efficiency, and it might be thought that the comparatively frequent change of 
rulers and the system of joint rule, made the progress of the infant kingdom a matter 
of difficulty and trouble. But fortunately in the 16th century these evils were minimised 
by the strong hand of Aryanatha, the great dalavdi of Visvanatha. We have seen what 
a prominent part he played in the foundation of the kingdom. But for his assistance the 
task would have been a stupendous,if notan impossible one, for his master, Visvanatha I. 

But Aryanatha’s labours were not destined to end as Visvanatha's lieutenant and 
minister. He was destined to hold that power for the next 40 years, during the three 
generations of rulers, who succeeded his master. Nothing could have been more beneficial 
to the kingdom or the people. Like a tender plant the great statesman nourished it to 
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youth and vigour, and left it at his death in 1600 the strongest power in South India. His 
skill, tact and genius introduced unity of policy in the State. While rulers changed, he 
managed to continue in office, and as he worked in a most disinterested manner with the 
prestige of the kingdom and the welfare of the people in his heart, he was able to tide 
over obstacles and consolidate the kingdom in such a thorough manner that it was able 
to hold the first place in South Indian politics for the next one-and a half centuries. 
Aryanatha was able to maintain himself in power for such a long period, because his 
experience in statecraft made his services indispensable to the Xiiik ruler. His character 
endeared him to the people, while his capacity kept turbulence in check. Herein is the 
cause of the singular absence of the disturbance of his administration by conspiracy or 
rebellion. Feared by the Polygars and beloved by the masses, he was never reduced, 
except on two or three occasions, to the necessity of punishing or pardoning treason. 

The cause of Aryanatha’s domination ought to be attributed not merely to his character 
and to his services to the State. It was due to other circumstances also. We have seen how 
the principle of joint authority in the royal office had the tendency to promote reliance on 
ministerial wisdom. The vicissitudes of the Yijayanagar Empire in this age had the 
same effect. The disaster at Talikottah was followed by the practical dismemberment 
of the Empire. Aryanatha, on whom devolved the management of the imperial affairs, 
placed the relationship between Madura and the decaying Empire on such a basis that, while 
continuing in name the vassalage to the Empire, he was able to ensure practical independence 
to Madura. It was an arrangement which satisfied all parties. The Emperor was content 
tn receive tribute and nominal allegiance without trouble, while the Madura chief was 
gratified by practical independence. He came thus to be looked on as a friend by all. To the 
Emperor he seemed the preserver of imperial integrity, and to his immediate master, the 
best and truest benefactor. Both therefore upheld his policy and depended on his wisdom. 

The result of all this was seen in the growing strength and prosperity of the kingdom. 
Its frontiers extended from Maisur to the Cape and from sea to sea. It had an excellent 
system of military defence. Its legions were victorious in all quarters, and held Tanjore 
n one side, Maisur on the other, in effective check. It had a number of loyal magnates, 
who kept a vigilant police and maintained the security of person and property. It had 
a contented population, who grew in wealth and in happiness. It had a sound system 
if finance. It, above all, was able to engage in an enterprising foreign policy and conquer 
Ceylon. It attracted the cupidity of European merchants, just then coming to the peninsula. 
It was able to dazzle the world by its temple architecture, its arts of peace. Lastly, it 
wa> attractive enough for the missionary, especially the Jesuit, who saw in it the stronghold 
’f Hindu civilization and therefore the most worthy subject of spiritual conquest, 

SECTION I. 

Kumara Kpishnappa (1562—1572). 

On the death of \ itn.ltha I, the viceregal throne devolved on his son, Ivumara 
Kiishnappa, 5 a pirince of high talents and acknowledged abilities. In an age when tin- 
security of power was dependent on personal valour and military glory alone, the true 

* Also known as Rena Koshnama. According to the Hist, oj Carna. Dhorai and “ Supple. MS." 
he ruled from 145$ A.D. ( Bahuilhdnya) to 14S9 (Ktfaka). But the Pand. Chron. and M,rt. MSS. say that 
lie ruled from 1562 ( Rudhirutkdn ) to 1573 (Ai.'jila). Very amusing, but false, events are given by 
Wheeler in regard to this ruler. He attributes to him the date 1562-1572. “The new Naik was only 
three \ curs old v. hen his father died, but he was carried in procession through the streets of Madura, and 
installed upon the throne with the usual ceremonies. His grand father Nagama Naik and Aryanatha 
Mudah, the minister and commander-in-chief, acted as regents for the infant prince. As he grew up he 
acteu according to their advice, and followed the example set by his father ; he maintained the rielits ot 
tn-- Brahmans and those of the temples; he married and had a son before he arrived at years ot 
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badge of greatness, a gifted individual like Kumara Krishnappa could not but make his 
influence felt. Endowed with a hardy nature, which unfolded, during the heat of war, 
a marvellous energy and an active enthusiasm, Krishnappa had also the noble moderation 
and the gallant chivalry of his father. With rare personal heroism he combined a 
generous heart, which opened readily to the fallen and sympathised with the weak. Able 
by nature, he had also the advantage of the discipline of his youth, the training he had 
undergone both in war and in the art of government, under his illustrious father. To 
crown all, he had the further advantage, throughout his reign, of the judicious precepts 
and thoughtful counsels of the great statesman Aryanatha. No better example have we 
in Naik History of a natural capacity so incessantly helped by the wisdom of experience : 
and the result was a great and successful reign. Much of the credit of Krishnappa's rule 
was due to his predecessor and to his minister, the one bequeathed to him a strong 
government and a sound policy, and the other gave him the weight of his counsels. 
Nevertheless, not a little of the success must be attributed to his own powerful personality 
and vigorous intelligence. 

The Battle of Talik6tta and Krishnappa’s part in it. 

The first and foremost event which distinguished the period of Krishnappa’s 
rule, and created a new epoch in the history of the whole of South India, was the 
Muhammadan invasion and sack of Vijayanagar 9 in 1563. It is unnecessary to describe 
the events that led to it and the events that followed it. It is enough for our purpose 
if we consider how they affected the relations between the Empire and Madura. Kumara 
Krishna was too good a man to forget his father’s indebtedness to Sadasiva Raya to 
desert his standard at a time of disaster and danger. His loyalty is clear from an 
inscription 10 of .v. d. 1561 recording a gift of his in the Tinnevelly temple, where he 
mentions the great minister Ramaraya. He therefore took a prominent part In the 
operations of the Talikotta campaign. It is true he did not personally attend the emperoi 
with his levies, but he did the next best thing in sending Aryanatha to the 11 * seat of war. 

discretion ( i . e., before lie was 10 years old). He made a journey with his guardians into the Tinne\ ell.v 
country and was much pleased with the immense plains covered with rich plots and fruitful orchards, He 
accordingly travelled farther into the Southern country. On hi* return he saw the place where his father 
died, and was so affected by the said story that he killed himself on the -.pot. ’ ’ This story, says Wheeler, i- 
from the MSS. I have searched for it in vain. Wheeler is of opinion that the story gives false information 

The real fact is, he continues “Kumara Krishnappa Naik must have attained his majority. He was 
the father of a child two years old. Ho was bocoming impatient of hi, guardian*. Accordingly they took 
him away from the City of Madura, and put him to death. They then built an nyrerkaea as an act of 
atonemjnt.*’ (Wheeler Vol. IV, Part. II, p. 573). The absurdity of all this will be clear when th 
real history of the reign, as given in the text, is studied. 

Epiaraphical evidences regarding Kumara Krishnappa are very meagre. In his A/itiqwl 
(I 316) Sewell mentions only one. It is an inscii. in an Aiyanur Shrine m the village of Vijayapati. 2u mil,.. 
S. E. of Nd’iguneri, Tinnevelly District. It bears date 1569 (Q E. 745). The only other liisen I has- 
been able to get concerning him is m Male. Ep. Rep. 1912-13 p. 41. It i~ dated S. 1485. but tie 
vear given KriA han't is wrung. It says that he gave the villages of Ariyakuharn. Puttanen aha- 
Tiruveiumdanallur, 8iramnnku’.am, Pottaikulam. KiVlikkuiem, etc., to the temple of Tiruveiigahuidtha 
Deva of K isiimipuram for the merit of his father Vi-'vanatha. 

The K'jilo'wju says that m S. 1147, during the rule of Kiishuappa. he presented many jew.-!, f > 
Ranganatha, and his agent Narasiinha Deoika, son of Vuthula Dcsiku, is said to have built steps on th*- 
southern bank of the KAveri and nude for the god a coat of jewels and a crown at a cost of 150,OQn 
gold pieces 

9 The detailed history of the Penukonla-Chandiagiri Empire based on chronicles and inscriptions ami 
literature from 1563 ti 1650 is shortly to be published by me in the Journal of the Bombay Royal 
Asiatic Society. The present history of the Naik kingdom of Madura is strictly speaking, a part of that 
history, ad Madura was throughout this period, like Mysore. Gmgi and Tanjore, a province of the Lmpu» 

K Inscn. 28 of 1594. *> Lijt of Arjaiidtha Ma.laliur m the di-rf, die r. 
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Paucity of materials and absence of epigraphical evidences unfortunately make a detailed 
description of the movements of Aryanatha in the campaign impossible ; but we may believe 
that he took a prominent part in its conduct. At the battle which followed Yijayanagar 
fell from its proud position for ever. The removal of the seat of government to Penukonda, 
the civil war between Venkata and Tirumala for supreme power, the murder of Sadasiva 
Raya, the assumption of imperial title by Tirumala, and the reduction of the extreme 
northern provinces lay Bijapur and Golconda followed. What was the exact relation 
between Aryanatha and the usurper, when these momentous events were going on? Tire 
Madura chronicles are silent as to this point. They completely ignore Tirumala and 
VOnkatadri and their struggles. Nor do they mention anything about the change of 
dynasty. But they give the politics of the day from the standpoint of Madura and are, 
in consequence, though not completely reliable, of high value to the historian. They are 
not, as between themselves, quite consistent; but there are certain agreements in them, 
which seem to give them a certain amount of authority. Conflicting with each other 
and questionable in details, they depict Aryanatha Mudaliar, the Madura Dalavai, as the 
master of the situation after the Talikouah campaign. When the Muhammadans and the 
Marathas, says one MS 12 ., came from the north in large numbers and waged war with 
the Raya, “the Mudaliar left Madura with his troops, and took part in the war. When, 
in the course of it, the Raya died, he left a written will to the effect that Aryanatha was 
his adopted son, that it devolved on him to free the kingdom from its enemies.” 

Two versions of Aryanatha’s movements. 

Aryanatha, then, we are told, defeated and drove, with the grace of his deity Dnrtra, 
the enemies beyond the confines of Yijayanagar, and then “consulted the elders among his 
own relations in regard to his assumption of the title Raya ; but they asked him not to do 
so.” Thereupon he divided the Raya’s dominions into three parts, one of which he save 
to Visvanatha, the son of Ivottiyam Nagarna Xaik ; another, the country of Tanjore, to 
Mappillai Vijava Raghava Xaik; and the third, rSrirai'igapattanam and the Mysore 
country to “ the Kartas.” After anointing these, the Mudaliar took upon himself 
the duties of generalissimo over all these three kingdoms. The other story is that, when 
the power of Yijayanagar was destroyed by the Musalrnan arms, the Rava appointed 
Krishnappa of Madura 13 as the Viceroy of his Xorthern dominions and Arayanatha in the 
place of Krishnappa ; that Aryanatha refused to accept his elevation, as his Brahman 
preceptor told him that the exercise of royal powers by a iSudra was a sacrilege ; and that 
Aryanatha was in consequence made a sort of political agent, representing the interests <d 
the Emperor in his southern dominions. There are difficulties in acknowledging the first 
of these versions. In the first place, the Raya did not die in the battlefield at all. On the 
other hand, he continued torule, nominally at least, for three years more at Penukonda. 
He could not have therefore made such a bequest on the battlefield. Secondly, Visvanatha 
Xaik did not lise at the time. He had been already dead two years before the battle of 
Talik6ttah, and the storj of his getting a share in the partition of the Empire is an 
anachronism. But the unreliable nature of the story is due more to what it does not say 
than to what it »at s, more to its omission than to its information. It completely ignores 
the career of Tirumala, the cnange of the seat of government to Penukonda, and other 

u Life oj Aryan'Uha Mudaliar See appendix I. (The Mir I. MSS ) 

Narasimhalu Naiiu s Hist, South-Ini, I dou o know on what authority this account is based. 
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events which epigraphy conclusively proves. What was the nature of the relation between 
Aryanatha and Tirumala ? Was he a friend of his or an enemy ? Did he take part in 
the civil war between him and his brother, Veiikatadri ? If so, which side did he join ? 
and whom did he support ? How far is the statement of the Madura chronicles that 
Aryanatha was the master of the situation after the Talikotfa disaster true ? How far 
is it consistent with the well-known and well-proved fact that Tirumala was in reality the 
master of both the emperor and the Empire ? It is impossible, with the materials that are 
thus far available, to answer these questions. The whole subject is enshrouded in a 
mystery which neither the chronicles nor epigraphical evidences are able to clear. It is 
this obscurity that seems to warrant the belief that the story, mentioned above, is an 
invention of an admirer of the great Mudaliar, who gave vent to his own imagination 
at the expense of the truth. But while it may be acknowledged that something of this 
story is a fiction, it must be also acknowledged that it is based on a substratum of truth. 
The very existence of the different versions goes to prove this. Both agree in depicting 
the great general as the acknowledged leader of the Empire, as the great man of the day, 
as the centre of the imperial hopes. Both agree that it was his singular moderation or 
cautious prudence that prevented him from the dignity of royalty; and both agree that 
he became an imperial officer, though one considers his jurisdiction identical with the 
whole Empire and the other confines it to the southern dominions alone. 

The probable position and movements of Aryanatha after Talikotta. 

The display of so much modesty and philosophy in an age of adventure and ambition 
seems hardly credible to the critical historian; but it should be remembered that such a 
self-denial or philosophy was not impossible in the case of a man like Aryanatha, who was 
a staunch worshipper of orthodoxy, and whose character, after all, seems to have suited 
him more to be a capable lieutenant than master. At the same time his moderation might 
have been the result of policy. In the civil war between Tirumala and Veiikatadri, in the 
triumph of the former, in the helpless position of the Raya, and in the other features of 
the then imperial politics, he perhaps felt it prudent to retire, to grant himself to a lesser 
rank, but a sphere of greater control. His retirement to Madura, then, might have been 
the product of political foresight, the outcome of an instinctive fear that the emperor 
was in future a phantom. Or perhaps, he entered into a tacit understanding with 
Tirumala that they were not to interfere with each other, that the one was free to pursue 
his career in the north and the other, in the south. Or he might have been disgusted with 
the conduct of Tirumala, and retired for ever to the south, taking leave of the imperial 
politics, for ever. In any case he attached himself to Krishnappa and continued to be his 
chief friend and counsellor, his minister and Dalavai. Fixing his residence in the rich and 
fertile village of Solavandan, twelve 11 miles to the northwest of Madura, he made it by 
his labours, one of the most thriving and prosperous places in the kingdom. Ho fortified 1 -'' 

14 The Life of Aryanatha Mudalidr. It says that he came thither in loOO ( Akshaya ). See the other 
Mirtanjhja MSS. in the appendix I. 

15 “■ Solavandan (a corruption of Cholantaka) is historically an important place. Inscriptions show 
that its old name was Ch 'ddntaka Ckaturvf'limahgalam. The Cholas evidently once came as far as this, 
but were defeated by the Panlyans. The numerous inscriptions of Pfinlya rulers in the Perumal temple 
at Solavandan and in the Mulanutha shrine at Tenkilsi seem to shew that the village was a favourite with 
these monarchs.’' (Madura Gazetteer, p. 297). gdlavandiln's importance was due to its commanding 
situation on the road between Madura and Dindigul, and its being a halting place for the Ramesvaram 
pilgrims in those days. Later on Marigammal established here a choultry which exists even now. 
Solavandan is a very fertile and populous place on the Vaigai with a population of 13,000. 
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it, constructed a temple, the management of which he entrusted to his old gum of Con- 
jeeveram, built as many as 300 houses in it, and invited thousands of his own castemen, 
the Vellalas of Tondamandalam 18 to occupy them. He also colonised the village with 
various classes of professional people, whose services were a necessity.—goldsmiths and 
blacksmiths, potters and masons, carpenters and architects, Pariah freemen and slaves. 
The neighbouring villages of Nageri, Pottaneri and Tirumangalam 17 were similarly occupied 
by the Vellala relatives or dependents of the great statesman. Besides these Aryanatha 
built the village of Aryanapuram, on the Tambraparni banks, and that in the picturesque 
region of Periakulam. Even now the descendants of these colonists can be seen to flourish 
in these places. The inquisitive antiquarian will be specially struck with the deep 
affection and tender gratitude with which they, especially the Vejlalas, of that part of 
Solavandan, which is called, after Aryanatha, the Mudaliar-Kottai, cherish the memory of 
their ancestor and benefactor. 18 

Aryanatha’s works at Solavandrn and elsewhere. 

The fort is gone, but the colonists are prosperous and own most of the fertile fields 
and pleasant cocoanut groves, for which Solavandan is so deservedly famous. The 
benevolent labours of Aryanatha were not confined to his new colonists. Many a Siva and 
Vishnu temple, ( e. g. at Palamkottah), many a maytapa and gopura , throughout Madura, 
owed its existence to his liberality and charity. He took a singular pleasure in the 
construction of edifices which struck people more by their magnificence than their beauty, 
more by their awe-inspiring grandeur than by their artistic excellence. Ho was an ardent 
builder, in other words, of gigantic ma jtapams and thousand-pillared bowers. The grand 
and imposing thousand-pillared mantapams of the Madura and Tinnevelly temples, for 
instance, were his work. The former of these, situated in the north east corner of the 
shrine, just to the north of the Viravasanta mantapa, has gained the admiration and excited 
the applause of artists. 

His military architecture. 

In military architecture also Aryanatha left equally striking monuments. The walls and 
fortifications of Trichinopoly, Madura and Palamkottah were no doubt carried under his 
supervision ; and it is an irony of fate that none of these exist in their entirety in the present 

16 The Kongu Vellilas also were d.-s f en.icd from them, as numerous chronicles testify. 

17 See Hist. C'arna. Govrs. Tirumangalam, on the Gundar is a Taluk centre, 13 M. S. \V. Madura ; 
Railway Station ; See Madura Gazetteer, p 330. 

18 The most important of these is one Vira RSpava Mudaliar, once employed in the additional sub¬ 
court of Tinnevelley. He gave me, duiing my visit to him, a memorandum about his ancestor and a 
copy of the copper-plate charter which he gave his preceptor. The charter is dated S 153), but as the 
name of the year is Subhanu, it is cloar that the real date is S. Io05. It says that, in that year, 
Aryanatha Mudaliar and some o'.hcrs (Vira-Raghava, Ciiidambara, Muttiyappa and Vasantaraya 
Mudaliars) of the Tondamandala Vellala community of Janaka Narjyanapura or Cholakul; ntaka ruled, 
in a meeting of all the castunen, that they slioald pay t ie disciples of Vasantaraya Kurukkal, the son 
of Is am ft Kurukkal (of the isanj a„ivachar\ a priesthood of Oonjeeveram), and that every family among 
them should pay him an annual tribute of o kdsus, besides appointing and paving his man as visve-ddvas 
on ceremonial occasions, and making the contribution of 5 kdsus in the name of a bridegroom and 3 
kdsus in the name of the bride, during maniages. All the Vellalas from Palghaut to Setu and from the 
K a vert to Tiruchchendur were subject to this charter granted by their own will. It was signed 
by Aryanatha and two others above mentioned. The whole was written or engraved by Kadambavana 
Asari of Madura and ended with the figures of a Goddess and a linya. The inscription is interesting 
both socially and politically. 
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day. One of the MSS. 13 attributes even the forts of Tanjore, Srirafigapatnam and Vellore to 
him,—a statement which it justifies by saying that, though staying in Madura, he was 
a generalissimo of the whole Empire. The gratitude of Aryanatha, moreover appointed 
villages to remit hundis or hills of a exchange to distant Benares for the daily feeding of 
1,000 Brahmans in the name of Nambi, the priest of the Ganeia temple, to whose encour¬ 
agement and education, he owed all his greatness as a general and statesman. 

Krishnappa’s subjugation of a local rebellion. 

While the relation between Kumara Krisnappa and the Emperor is thus one of un¬ 
certainty, there is nothing uncertain in his dealings with his own feudatories. Here he 
shewed himself a true son of his father, a firm and determined ruler. It has been already 
mentioned how the Polygar system had, with all its benefits, one great disadvantage. The 
loyalty of the Polygars was an elastic thing, an evanescent feeling, strong under a strong 
king and weak under a weak one. As long as Visvanatha held the reins of gover nm ent, 
the conduct of the Polygars was characterised by willing obedience ; but the death of that 
hero and the absence of Aryanatha in the North,relieved them from the yoke of discipline, 
and gave them the opportunity for a rising. The man who took advantage of this state of 
things was the turbulent Thumbichchi 20 Naik. We have already seen how, in day- 
previous to the Naik conquest, he had enjoyed an extensive territory and power, and how 
the advent of Visvanatha gave a check to his ambition and a blow to his authority. Evi¬ 
dently Tumbichchi had looked on the author of his disgrace more with hatred than loyalty; 
but prudence and fear had prevented him from rebellion. And now, when Visvanatha 
was dead, and his faithful Dalavai away in the North, Tumbichchi felt that a suitable 
opportunity for the recovery of his old prominence was come. With a few brother chiefs, 
who evidently shared his discontent and his views, he raided the country, and seized and 
fortified the important village of Paramakudi 21 on the Madura-Ramnad road, 40 miles 
south-east of the former and 20 miles north-west of the latter. Kumara Krishna found all 
remonstrance and warning futile, and so acted with firmness and promptness. He 
despatched an army of 18,000 men, commanded by 13 officers, under his trusty general 
Kesavappa Naik, a tried soldier who, as we have already seen, had served VKvanatha I. 
with a faith and courage second only to that of Aryanatha. Kesavappa marched to the 
enemy’s camp and promptly laid siege to it, but the gallant veteran fell in one of the 
sallies in the course of the siege. His son and namesake, however, immediately stepped, 
with Krishnappa’s sanction, into his position ; and urged by the feeling of revenge and 
the desire for distinction, prosecuted the operations with vigour. Before long, he 
succeeded in taking the place by storm and compelling Tumbichchi to surrender. The 
pious zeal of the captors instantly separated his head from his body, and despatched it a, 
a trophy of victory to the king. Kumara Krishna was now in a position to teach a lesson 
of severity and example to refractory elements by the annexation of the rebel estate. But 
Krishnappa, a man of valour as he was, had less valour than clemency. The true son of 
Visvanatha, be believed as much in conciliation as in coercion. When therefore the tw-> 

« The Mirt. MSS. 

-0 See the Hist, oj the PMayam in the appendix for a discussion of the question. 

- 1 It is now in the Rainuad Zamindari, and has a population of about 9,000. It is on the south banx 
of the Vaigai. Its large stone pavilion and chatram is famous as a centre of charity. The inhabitant i 
are mostly weavers and the ironsmitlis are Musalmans. Madras Manual III, p. 653. The account of 
this rebellion is fully given in Si.'nhaladv'-pa Kathi, for which see Taylor’s Rais Catal. Ill, pp. 183 - 0 . 
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sons of the deceased Polygar implored at his feet for pardon and for maintenance, he 
generously conferred on them the village of Pambur, and the wardenship over Paramakudi 
he granted a few villages for the maintenance of the widows and relations of the deceased 
chieftain. Krishaappa’s sense of discipline, however, demanded a chastisement, and the 
remaining part of the estate, in consequence, was annexed to the kingdom. 22 

Krishnappa s conquest of Kandy. 

The subjugation of this internal revolt was followed by an extensive war with a 
foreign power, Kandy in Ceylon. Wilson and Taylor suppose that this war never happened. 
The silence of the Hist, of the Camille Governors, of the Mahava hia, and of the Polygar 
memoirs, lends support to this view. But the authority of a Telugu work Simhaladvipa 
Kathu compels, by its accurate topography and detailed description, belief in the war. 
Wilson and, following him, Taylor believed that “ Simhala ’’ here meant not Ceylon, but 
either Ramna.il or some petty palayam in Tinnevelly. This is, however, against the gene¬ 
ral meaning attached to the term. At the same time the account therein given distinctly 
refers to a campaign in Ceylon. The author of the Madura Manual therefore believes that 
the war was a fact, and it seems that this is a conclusion worthy of acceptance. The cause 
of th? war is uncertain, but the MS. chronicle above mentioned attributes it to the old 
friendship of the Kandy king with Tumbichchi Xaik and the insult with which lie treated 
Kdshnappa's name. To the Madura monarch, the government of his kingdom did not 
suffice to occupy his time or his abilities. His ambition aspired to the reputation of a great 
conquest, and the imprudent attitude of the Kandy king presented him with an opportuni¬ 
ty for the accomplishment of his purpose. At the head of a gigantic army formed by the 
musters of 52 Polygars, he reached the coast. Embarking at the holy Navapdshanam 
(the Nine Stones), the remnant of the old Rama Setu, ho reached, we are told, Mannar and 
issued an ultimatum demanding immediate obedience and homage. The king of Kandy 
was too proud to answer, and Krishnappa gave orders for the advance into the island. 
At Patalam the van of the Madura army, under the command of Ckinna Kesavappa, came 
into collision with the Singhalese, whose gigantic array of 40.000 troops was commanded by 
4 ministers and S viceroys tdeiandthalu). The battle which followed ended in victory for 
the Indians. No less than two ministers and five provincial chiefs fell into their hands. 
The captives, we are told, were so much won by the honourable and humane treatment 
of the invaders, that they offered to go, in company with two envoys appointed by Krish- 
nappa, to Kandy and persuade their king to conclude peace and pay tribute. They fur¬ 
ther offered, in case they failed, to come over, with their districts and people, to the 
allegiance of Madura. Krishnappa consented, and sent two of them with two of his nomi¬ 
nees. They proceeded to the Sinhalese capital, gained over the support of the Prime 
Minister, and represented to the king the necessity for yielding on the ground that the 
Singhalese soldiers were distinctly inferior in martial training, skill and discipline, to the 
Varlugas. But the king, more brave than prudent, refused to acknowledge the foreigner. 
The captives and envoys then returned, and the Kandy king advanced at the head of 
00,000 Singhalese and 10,000 “ kafirs. ” The MS. describes a number of skirmishes between 
the two armies, till at length a general engagement ensued. It was a well contested and 
sanguinary straggle, and ended in the defeat of the islanders. 8,000 of the kafirs fell, and the 
Singhalese army retreated in confusion. The king and his minister, too proud to turn back. 


Wilson 3 Catah; Taylor 3 O. H. MSS; Nelson’s Madura country. 
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now preferred death to subjection. Mounted on his elephant, the king committed so 
much wanton destruction that Krishnappa had to give up his idea of sparing his life, and 
so, when his furious antagonist was cutting the trunk of his terrified elephant, he des¬ 
patched him by an arrow, thereby giving him an honourable death by the hand of his peer. 

The kingdom of Kandy was now at the feet of the conqueror. But Kumara Krishna 
was a stranger to all the vices of a conqueror. His policy derived more solid benefit 
from his acts as a statesman than his achievements as a soldier. He is described as one 
of those rare men who deserve the praise that their virtues expanded with their fortune. 
He gained the affections of the Singhalese people by his judicious moderation and his care¬ 
ful regard for their feeling. His generous mind held the health of the wounded and 
the deformed as the object of his special concern. His conscience, guided by the orthodox 
clergy, ordered that the deceased should be given the honour of state mourning. Placed 
on an elephant, his body was taken to the capital to receive the proper funeral ceremonies. 
The combination of clemency with conquest and of moderation with success, elevated the 
character of Krishnappa in the eyes of mankind, and had the salutary effect of not only 
pacifying the injured nation, but inducing it to positively invite the conqueror to their 
capital. He proceeded thither, and during his three days’ stay there, made arrangements 
for the government of the conquered lands. “He sent the late king's family and household, 
inclusive of children, to a town called Auramgam, in former times the site of royal resi¬ 
dence, (probably Anuradhapur) where they were supplied with all necessaries.” (Tayl. III. 
185). He then appointed his brother-in-law Vijayagopala Nailuas his Viceroy, and left 
Ceylon for his kingdom, conscious of the superior work he had done and sure of his memoiy 
being cherished by men. On his way home, the generous monarch, it is said, showered 
largesses on various temples to expiate the slaughter of the war. 

Its temporary nature. 

Such is the account of the celebrated triumph attributed to Krishnappa by the Sn/t- 
haladvlpa Kathd. As has been already mentioned its genuineness has been questioned, 
but accepted by the historians. But whatever differences may exist in regard to the 
actual events of the war, there can be no difference in regard to the relations between the 
two powers thereafter. We do not hear, either in the Madura chronicles or in the chronicles 
of Ceylon, any mention of such intercourse. At any rate, though this MS. clearly says to 
the contrary, we do not see it stated anywhere else that the ruler of Kandy acknowledged 
the Madura ruler. Xor do we hear of any viceroys. The fact thus seems to be that 
Vijaya Gopal Xaik was a temporary officer. He must either have been replaced by a 
member of the Sinhalese royal family or must have been driven out by force. We cannot 
say when, if so, the Madura viceroy was replaced or driven out. Probably it was in 
the last period of Krishnappa's rule or, more probably, after his death. However it was. 
there is no doubt that, when once it was done, the Kandy chiefs hardly recognised the 
Madura supremacy. Krishnappa’s triumph, then, was a momentary affair. 

Krishnappa as a ruler. 

The rest of the reign of Krishnappa-was one of peace, and we have every reason t>« 
believe, of prosperity. The people enjoyed the fruits of a strong and paternal government. 
Their contribution to the State coffers was not excessive, and their material condition, 
thanks to the large number of irrigation works which Visvanatlia had constructed and 
which Krishnappa continued, was one of prosperity. The feeling of discontent was cons¬ 
picuous by its absence, and Krishnappa signalised his peaceful rule by building a couple 
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of villages after his own name, one to the east of PalamkottAh (PaJayamkottai) and the 
other to the West of Tinnevelly. 23 He adorned and beautified these with Siva and Vishnu 
temples, with well-built Brahman agraharams and well-rivetted (eppakkulams. A visitor 
to the former of these villages will not be surprised at Krishnappa’s choice of its site for 
his work of building and charities. A few furlongs off, across a plain landscape, lie the 
tiny but scattered rocks of Reddiainpatfi. In the south-east and on the western side the hill 
>f ilelappafti forms a similar outpost. To the Xorth lie the Valanad rocks forming a minia¬ 
ture watershed, the water from which forms a lake which feeds the small teppakkulams on 
the eastern end of the village. Situated in a picturesque situation and well furnished with 
irrigational facilities, Krishnapuram was in reality a place worthy of colonisation. Having 
fixed it, Krishaappa 24 built a temple dedicated to "Srinivasa and as many as 108 houses for 
Brahmans around and in front of it. The temple, once very rich and now poor, is a very 
fine structure. The front gopura as well as the front mantapa is plain and ordinary, but 
what is known as Virappa mantapa inside is the glory of the shrine. The sculptures on 
the pillars of this mantapa are better worked and more splendid than those of even Tinne¬ 
velly. Spirited, lifelike and accurate, they will ever remain among noblest monuments of 
Indian artistic skill. In one is represented the Kaurava hero Karna, with the Nagftstra, 
thirsting for Arjuna’s fife-blood in his hands. In another pillar is seen the Indian Achilless, 
Arjuna, performing furious penance for the acquisition of Pasupatastra. Another lifelike 
portraiture represents, a local chief with his queens. The wealth of skill displayed in the 
general posture, the dresses and ornaments, and in other respectB is exactly similar to that 
in the Timievelly temple and furnish admirable examples of the type of Naik sculpture- 
The statue of Manmatha with his sugar cane bows and tlower arrows, the figures of Bfiima 
aiid Yuclhishtira, etc. are all elaborately executed. 

SECTION II. 

Periya Virappa and Vi'svanatha II. (1.573-ir>9.'>.) 

Ivumara Krislmappa died 25 some time in 1073, leaving behind him a high reputation 
f A' bravery and for great virtues. On his death his two sons, Peria Virappa and Visvana- 


23 The first of these is 6 miles from I’alamko ah on the Tiruchehendur road. The other can be 
seen from the train going from Kajiada Kuruchchi to Tcnkm-i. 

- 4 See Madr. Ep. Hep. 1912, pp. 47 and 82; and also Ep. Ind , Vol. IX, pp. 328-41 where the 
Krishnapuram plates are described. With regard to the Krishnapuram Temple, I heard a curious legend 
current in the place. The outer prakdra of it, I was told, was later on demolished by the Nawab of the 
Carnatic for the renewal of the Palamkotiah fort, but in the course of the destruction, the Nawab s 
horse died suddenly, and the Nawab himself saw Allah everywhere in the Temple ! He therefore discon¬ 
tinued the work of destruction and at the same time provided for the daily expenditure of the Temple. 

- 3 The Pdnd. Chron. attributes it to Ai-jila Mail but the Mirt. MSS. to Ai.gila Kdrtikai 19. The 
Hist. Carna. Govrs. and Supple. MSS. =ay that he died in A. L>. 1480, KUaka, which is of course absurd. 
U ith regard to his successors the latter two authorities, as well as one of the Mirt. MSS., do not 
mention Vistanatlia II. Regarding the date also there aie differences of opinion. While the Hist 
'.arna. Govrs. and Supple. MSS. assigns the 27 years between 1489 (Saiimya) and 1516 (Yuva), the 
r’cird. Chron. gives the period of 24 years from 1571 (Ai.gila Mali) to 1505 (Manmatha Mdrgali) . A 
M.rt. MS., on the other hand, attributes 22 years and 9 month^from Any la Kdrtikai S. 1494 to 
Manmatha Mam. S. 1517. [Wheeler mentions Virappa alone and says that he ruled from 1572 to 1595; 
but be gives the additional information that he was two years of age when his father Krishnappa died 
and that Nagama Naik and Aryanatha continued to act as regents.] The Gopippalavam inscription of 
IVna Wrappa, dated 1573, which renews an alleged grant of Kuna. Pandya to the Musalmans, 
distinctly protes that ho was on the throne by 1573. For reference to this inscription see Sowell's 
Antiquities, I, 202 and II, 76 and Nelson’s Manual. 
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tha II, assumed, in accordance with the custom of the day, the honours, duties and respon¬ 
sibilities of joint royalty. As a matter of fact, however, the administration was in the 
hands of Aryanitha Mudaliar. He was in reality the sovereign of the country, the nomi¬ 
nal kings being puppets by his side and, in consequence, the tools of his will. The age, 
the position, and the industry of the venerable statemen invested him with the dignity of 
the dictator and the authority of an autocrat. His word was, for all practical purposes, 
the law, and his advice a command. The historian may well criticise this attitude of 
Aryanatha, and condemn him as a practical usurper, who contributed to the weakness and 
indolence of his wards, instead of increasing their strength ; but, though it is impossible to 
prove that he was not inspired by ambition or prompted by self-interest, yet it can be well 
contended that, in the assertion of his power, his intentions were perhaps not to blame. 
If the other men did not shine by his side, it was not his fault. His services at the same 
time gave him a moral strength. A terror to the elements of disorder in the land, he 
maintained peace, and regulated the affairs of state in their smooth and regular course. 
With efficiency he combined sympathy, thereby making himself the idol of all classes of 
people. 20 He conciliated the Brahmans by his munificent endowments, his liberal charities, 
his foundation of ag.aMrams and his patronage of religious architecture. He gratified 
the peasants and agriculturists by his stern control over the Polygars, and his generosity 
in the excavation of tanks and the construction of canals for irrigation purposes. The 
effect of his strong presence was seen in the fact that throughout this reign there was not a 
single rebellion except that of the Mavaliva ia king. The Mivalivdnas were, as has been 
already shewn, chiefs with a historic past anl traditional greatness, whose ancestors had 
come, centuries back to the Madura district. Unfortunately we have no knowledge of the 
parentage, the period of rule, and other details concerning the chief against whom Virappa 
had to march. All that we can say is that that the rebel was more bold than arise in his 
disaffection and rebellion. For no sooner did he take pos,esiion of Mana-Mauurai and 
Kalayar Koil than Virappa promptly took the field against him. and a? the History of the 
Carnitic Governors curtly puts it, conquered him and took possession of his country. 
Inscription 366 of 1901, which says that a certain Vanadarayar avas the agent of Virappa 
Nayakkar Aiyan, evidently refers to his defeat and later loyalty. 27 

No other event sullied the calm of Virappa's rule, and he was able to devote himself, 
in consequence, like the rest of his lino, to the foundation of agraharams for Brahmans and 
the construction of religious as well as military architecture. To him is attributed the 
erection of the wall which encompass the famous shrine 28 of Chidambaram. He was also the 
builder of “the Kambattili Mantapam,’’ beautiful and stone-pillared edifice in the Sunder- 
esvara temple 20 of Madura. Itwas finished, as an inscription in one of its pillars says, in 
S. 1505 ( Subhann ), i. e., 1583 a . d . The pillars are highly sculptured with Pauranio scenes 
and figures, and display, like the other buildings of the age, that extraordinary patience 
and that masterly skill, which characterised the artists of the 16th and 17th centuries. In 
military architecture, Virappa achieved an equal distinction. He constructed the southern 
walls of the Trichinopoly fort and the fortress of Aruppakkdrai. 30 

26 The Mirt. MSS. give ample proof of this. Madr. Ep. Rep. 1910, p. 33. 

28 Hist, of the Carna. Govrs. 

29 Madr. Epigr. Rep., 1905-6, para. 60; Ibid 1907-S, p. CD. The latter is in Telugu, but a Tamil 
copy of it is added to the inscription. See also Sewell’s Antiquities, I, 295 and II, 77. 

39 Taylor ridiculously translates it into “An Arab fort." He believed that it might be Elmisoran 
or Tiruverambur. But Aruppak Kottai is really a town, 50 miles west by north of Ramnad, and 28 
mil03 south of Madura, with a population of about 12,000. [Madras Manual III, p. 346). 
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Virappa’s relations with the Emperor. 

A word may be said about the relations between the Emperor and Virappa. At the 
time when Virappa came to the throne Tirumala was on the imperial throne, and adorned it 
for the nest five years. In 1578 he gave place to his son and successor Sri Raiiga I., and 
he, in turn, eight years later, to Veiikatapati I. (1586-1615). Virappa was thus the con¬ 
temporary of three imperial suzerains. And it is certain that he paid, in theory at least, 
the allegiance due to them. Throughout the time when the emperors were waging despera¬ 
te and futile wars with the Muhammadan powers of Golconda and Bijapur—wars which 
resulted in the loss of the northern provinces and in the transfer of the capital from 
Penukoiyia to Chandragiri—and throughout the time when Raja Udayar was skilfully 
expanding his estate into a kingdom by a judicious combination of opposition and concili¬ 
ation towards the Sriraiigapatnam Viceroy, and when nearer at hand Achyutappa of Tanjore 
and Veikatappa (1570-80) and his son Varadappa Naik (1580-1620) of Gingi, were doing the 
same, Virappa was pursuing evidently the same policy of obedience and expediency. 
Inscription 187 of 1895 says distinctly that Virappa was the feudatory of 'Siiraiiga and 
inscription 13 of 1891, which records a grant by him in 1588, mentions him as a subordinate 
of Veiikata. A Krishnapuram 31 inscription of 1578 also recognizes him as a vassal of 
Srxranga. While a Kumbakonam grant 32 of 1590 by Veiikatapati endowed a number of 
villages in Tinnevelly to a Vaishnava shrine under the management of one Krishnadas. 
Two years later again 33 Veiikata made a grant to the Tirukkaraiigudi temple in the same 
district, and in 1601 a grant to the Bhashyakata shrine in the Madanagopala temple of 
Madura. (Inscn. 35 of 1908). 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BHAIMTPARINAYA-NATAKAM, 
MANDIKAL, RAMA SASTRI. 1 


BY 


The story of Nala and Damayanti is what cri¬ 
tics of a certain ill-natured school would call “ a 
well-worn theme.” It would be more just to say 
that it is one which has a perennial hold on the 
interest of India by reason of its merits, on the 
one hand as a tale of broad human emotions and 
experiences, and on the other hand as a narrative 
singularly in harmony with the peculiar Hindu 
imagination and view of moral law. It will be a 
sad day for India—a day which we hope will never 
arise—when a Hindu audience will fail to hear with 
respectful interest tales such as those of Nala and 
Suvitri. And therefore we are glad to see a scholar 
whose previous literary career might have been 
expected to predispose liim towards a theme more 
academic or at least more limited in its interest 
taking up this catholic story of love, joy, and sor¬ 
row—and, we may add at once, handling it so well. 

Pandit Mandikal Rama 8astri—as he informs us 
in the preamble put into the mouth of the sutra- 
dhara, which is not remarkable for reserve—is the 
son of Veiikata-subbayya 8astri, a ferotriya Brah¬ 


man of the Ruthitara family. After studying the 
Veda, logic, grammar, and stylistic, ho became 
a specialist in the Advaita philosophy, and 
has written several works, among them being 
the Anja-dh'trma-prakisikl, a treatiso on Indian 
religion. Some time ago he was appointed to 
the office of Sanskrit Pandit in the Mahara¬ 
ja’s College at Mysore, and still holds that post. 
Having now attained to mature years, he has 
sought for a theme fit “ to purify the tongue ” ; 
and he has happily chosen the “ holy tale ” of 
Nala, which lie has presented in the form of a 
Sanskrit drama in ten acts, embracing the whole 
story from the beginning of Nala’s passion for 
Damayanti down to their reunion after their sepa¬ 
ration in the forest, and the recoveiy of his king¬ 
dom by Nala. He has handled the material, not 
in the ponderous and artificial style so sadly com¬ 
mon among modern pand ts, but with an agreeable 
lightness and simplicity of touch that make reading 
a pleasure, and breathe a spirit of fresh life into 
the ancient forms of classical style. Mr. K. Srinivasa 
Rao contributes an English introduction to the book, 
which is published under the auspices of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

L. D. Barneit. 


31 Sewell’s Antiquities, II, 76. 


32 Ibid, I, 2. 


Pp. xxiv, 258, III, Mysore, 1914. 8°. 


33 Ibid, p. 315. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAM£A AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MAR WARI. 

By Dr. L. P. TESSITORI, BIKANER. 

(Continued from j>. 7.) 

APPENDIX. 

SELECTED SPECIMENS FROM OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI TEXTS. 


1. The Different Vocations of the Four Sons of the Merchant Dhanavaha. 


[From the Vidycivildsacaritra by Hiranandasuri (Samvat 1485 =a.d. 
No. 732 in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence. ] 


frrfcr sft Pnrerf nr? qqrq? 
qfqrotlr m qtcfr qcfr? 

tW qft -iH't 

qsqq qf *JCT #T5Tf 

qT^ 19 [ gcT>r*n: 

qqqqqsqq fifm Hnnrnr 
nqr Rqq ft 'EJtmr 90 q^fq 
*rR 5ft5TTS?tr fq«q U»K HH 

'H?wFT"- t*qqHRqr5T? 
sfhrq qfvt? qqqqr grr 
^rr»rgr qrsrs [... ] q* mot 
Mqqq qRt? ^T^tft HUH 
3T5tT0T Rift HMr 
fT% 3fl <Tft 5TfT fUHf fHITTTH 
JJ? fTtffT PPgCjT R? 

CraTcrq qfqi? t arstai 

jra sfrqRqf ffidf- qrqtm: 

[ # ] 2 >K qft q ^ 5FT7 
?f 5 r cl tr fwt qrq qtrqq 


q**fr q? qqq?q I 
St?Rlf 4U MiqqcTqHT II VII 
'TT?5Ta i7 gR qftRR I 
qf%q*q 18 ?prrHR I 
HTHT qfq IPMR I 

qqc hht?h hit 11 v ll 
ram 51 aRrftntry i 
qpc qrfqq bR? i 

# qft Hfirgrr ^ih- i 
arrft!TCT M erqq'HT 1 11 \ n 

# *fr 55 =qrRRr qjq i 

Ov 

HfbT qg «frcr qrq I 
qq PTOM I 

qqqRarq srfq qqsr ll ® ll 
3| 57 Rrn w 8 hR i 
rtffr aRrqV qfq i 
€r*rr Bin =qqa I 
<?* ffrq :,fl gtt ,;L ' qq 11 c || 
f-MHMK wqfqTt I 


qirq qfr qq Rrt? ffterRq 02 


qqr qrft ‘qsH'^fq 03 ll- 


1429), MS. 


2. The Same Story according to Another Recension. 


[From the Vidyavilasacariim by Nyayasundara (Samvat 1516=a.d. 14G0), contained 
in a MS. kindly procured to me by the Jainaearya Cri Vijaya Dharma Suri]. 

fqt% qqft fqqnr qqq-q i hR hr? *tRr qrqq^q I 
qsnft sc? %? qr qrft l Rrqqq htst qnsrr q^nr ' 11 11 \® ll 
fqrct nrqr gr? gq I qqxnqHTr hhcj fqyq I 
qrnft qrqqq qq qqtrnc i qrqq qr qr fH rtrit ll *,c ll 
qhrq qnTHrqr q*qrr l qqqq whhmk qrm i 

rqqr ^qrw q>RT I #qqrfq 63 fqnr ff qrw II II 
q^qqr qrf»r 06 iqrfq 67 qrn I r q q g rq 63 q^ar ^^frfr ftq i 
qf qnqt ' 19 fqq qt qrt: I qrfwqq Rth 79 qt qq ^rqR ll ll 


46 17 qfq^- 4S fRqqq- 49 qhn. 59 =sqrR. 51 htRt. 52 qrtw. 5 s miPth. 

04 njqvt qr ? . 53 rtf 30 im- 37 os nt?- w ifn- 60 qftq- 61 ffJ- 02 qtnOq. 
as 6i fqqqq- 63 qtJ- 66 qrnr 67 qqrqr- os fqgqr. 09 htr. 70 Rrnq. 
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g;mr»n: ssr drer? ms I €rr ^fctf ^far ma? i 
ai?m5i'r j 'g5T sri famr? | H^jfajqfa m t? Jjqrc 71 II ll 
dr *f? q*rcr? ^rntm I Hfafar ftth fr mfarrr I 
fanm? 5imf iTiffaq ’qnjr i v. stf hr huff hr huh IIRR II 
grtffCT ^^JTirr^HqrTT 72 1 futs 7 ’ qrHs hr mqf% 1 
dlRF FJCmm* ?*F RFFCT I FFRr Hi^F F%^ s*F qFjfrftCr II *3 II 
HfFRH 56F^? 71 rp5fT rTHTf I H3 HTC HTHF H*qfa TO I 
HH dlRf HTOPTF Rffe I FH RfFS <jm TFT IRTTCT II II 

qrqrn fa nr faR wfam fff l fai?T q*Fr% rff faffa h =?r? I 
rmr qrtr rfr i nfa mmsam ^rsr II n 
hh 3rrcfi!T ^ht sf?ht nr s«r fam Hmm I 

Os 

faFFCT Hfa HljJr Htfm || *i II 


h Rr? rrft rqms 73 
5HOT q*r ’dtesrar 
3>«T H dfls HI faiHF 
HfafatR if trsr fa nr 
ir qmm rftrff 

q=T FHTEr fq BTHSTF 

hf v grfamr dra fa? 
rtf h hr hr Hriquri 
hk fthf q^mcr^ 
nrrq tRrmi drqrF 
it HF ^FTOTf Rms 
vprmnt q^RF hr'!' 
it *tf rIff nrFnRr 
Hrm%r% hrh 7 - m 
far*? qRdfmrmrc rr 

H*F qRI RR HFF 50 

faricr hr? hrff fam# sl 

g?T HHR RTT HR 
hhf htff WR*-nl i s2 
imftfn fan hpc h«tf 
H*ff H HSF HPHRI 


HR Htr? H°TFT I 
IK T5T Hf FK |R» II 

h sfafajq hr I 

5JR RFR mTF II II 
HI RH 15^ I 

hr FrrRfH hfrj 7 11 l 
hrt HRr ir nrrtF I 
^F?ft RT5T rfaTFFH II ^«> II 
^FRF W=f?FF I 
% «rfar sTFnqrT ll 4>. II 
^f 71, qrw l 

am atrrr n ll ^ ll 

% 5Ff?r a a>?FF 1 
FFH faia ?5TF5 (O 7 ' II 33 I 
faffuT ^rr^F p *TFfar i 
qfRR RFTF ^rfa? II SV II 
rfafar Hrar fa?F rit I 
aTRF %"F? ^Tf l| 3’J 11 
ftfff: I 

*rr?m ufa h(If if 3^ II- 


3. The Monkey and the Wedge. 

[From the Pnnc&hhunnn, a metrical rifacimento of the Hitopadcga. contained (1st 
tantra only) in the MS, Xo. 100 hi the Regia Biblioteea Xazionale Centrale of Florence.] 

^qpTrrg ~?rqrt qr: qfgfa--g;fa s ; I 
H g?_faqR qrfa qfiCTFqijf? FRr: || || 

FH^gfr q;fa s; ^ farq ft ?tr i qr?" % TF?rr nrq i 
mJ'r nqt tfa? qft irfcT | nt tts *FiT-frfaF hi% || «3 11 

fast RrtfTF fa?t? wrirt i fagf t r»ri 87 dr qrt i 
^ffi? fa^f ^faff %? I qfar h'rf qr^T fadr fa?mr II ll 


71 3qTft. 72 *f?5rh 71 f°f- 74 ^'r?. 73 fa;w. 7 - far. 77 78 mm. 

s ~> 

79 This verse is so corrupted that I do not see how to restore it. Possibly the fault lies in the 
second fam, which word was erroneously substituted by the amanuensis for some different word (or 
words) in the original. 

su to- 81 dim 82 srdrFTf. 83 rgrfa. * ^=-. s- ^ 3 . *« H?r. 87 famr- 
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qraxf qqrf % qrff I qrc t 89 qrt q q'htff i 
frf qftNtf" fqi^r qpqqrq I qrft q^rrcrq gqq qrq II $y || 

7? qrrouf arftqt ^tct^t i 

st? q grftf mcmt q qrnrq qrqr?q || «$ || 

4 . The Weaver as Visnu. 

[From the same], 

iniffegrrfr g*q?g qfrpgyg q qwrt i 


qm^reff 00 f^ngwir n ^ n 

q>r? qqqqr q;=qq qf q*fr I ^sr^FJtT 92 qm*ri% faq qqfi 
qqft qrn^qi 93 g[f nrt I ?ff qf qf^r ^ ?Tjrrr mu II 
rqcrf 94 qqft qqsmrrq I Hrqqff?qq ff qf qrq I 
% 5fm qf nqSqrff l wrfffff qgqffqrft II n 
% qrfftri% #rf qsrrqq'r i f*qrsft 95 qfiH qffqtf l 
qqif qgrr qrfts etf I qq qqrf< qrsmtq iff || ^y || 
qf% qrarf qf uqs qr%q | qft qjroff qf qrfoi =qq II 
3 j 3 T ftq qqr qf ftrt qq# I qrfc qa -90 qfrf qnqiu are# n m n 
qrrt 97 ^rtrqr fqf jars qrq l if qnrtrr fr *gNf qrq I 
<i sr^nr qf fist rant I ft qfrfq 83 qqtrqf fqferf ll|V 3 H 
% Rrcr qfr rff qft qq>t | q qpqtf % gq: qrq fqqrt i 
qjff" qqrc q qirfiiTRT m I % *tert ft qrq qq i| 11 
qrft qr^rr faff r?f | qqq qtxr ftfr qft Rff 1 
qq ajtf qf ftrH qsrqf l qf^qqr qrftf 3fr% fqf im< 11 
qffq qvf rqfsfr rfarfr 1 Hf *qtG fqt qq l 
qm?rq> sr qrrrqar hr l qfiqfr qnrt ffrrfrt tfq n 5 *» u 
■qqr Hfq qrrq'r qr^rqf I sifta qrqr qf hr? 1 
m? q?qq Rqfr qf qrrtr l fqjcrqfq ff srf qrq 11 ii 

m? ^rrsrqr qfqrrqf iqrt 1 nqf qrq qrrqr 100 srf ti^ 1 

ft rtvq qq qtrR I qqr ftt [fqq] ftqqaHr HTft II li 
Hqqgqr q^fr q? |R 1 ft 1 qqr fqqrqr qrrftq gft l 
qqqqrfq tt|^ [ qf] =qfr l ^r^qqqrtr qf fqf^q IUf\ II 
tffr hrt «rqfr qjqff I qrt Rrtr qf qrqrq 2 qrrf 1 
P qrqfqqqrrqr qrrqqft I ^f qf qfr 5 ^f nnWr II fvv 11 
^qir fqqqq qq q^r 1 q»f qf qq q»rf qqrn I 
qtff ^tftqr qq trqf qrf< l q fHt qrejH qf)' HHrft II |vy II 
q>?f q^qr qq qqr qf nqf l h Hf qfqq qq; qrq fRff 1 
qjr°iHfft q ’srrt 1 I qq htt% I 3 qqqt 5^ II ^|| 
ffr tnq q ^jfff° qrtq I 5 rt qfq qqff fqq srhs 1 
^TTtrq fq % fqq qfqqf I fqq MlTOr HfiSf qfqqf 7 II \'* 9 II 
qRqrMRf qNT q<f q^T 1 qr^qjq* qiff s vrrfqq 5fqq I 
frq qqf q qq fRff I ft q sfrnrq ^qrqf fff II II 
qfr trq rrmr qf qrff 1 qfcr Ffqr qt [...?] qfrf Rff l 


tf q? q-^q mTct nq l nq fqqn: qrtf qq fq 9 II ^ H _ 

si s'j q- r ^ r afr- 9U 01 fqqfqq- 9 ‘ qqfHF- J:i qftf^q- 94 qrq 

95 oe^qjffqq. 97 qiff. 83 qli'lt- 03 qrif- 100 sqfrq. 1 

2 qfqqf. 3 i. 4 Hft. 5 f- c Hf rf. 7 gfiq 3tqq? ( i(C -) 3 fiff- 9 The line 13 faulty. 
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urnfr sttsrt rhsrt i ru Rr uni Mr ^rwi I 

U U |ft TUTHTfUCTT I H fat RTTR Rib# RTfSCTr II Va° II 

gftf rNt# RrciRfr rs rts s l utsctutt 10 htrt rs uss I 
RTUS R[s] RTHTUT UTS TUT I SUHSRR RR gf 11 RUT II ^ II 
rts utr rs hsrthtr rts I [ruths rt^t 3trr usr i 
fRnj^rr r hrss R"fr I srrar *rMr ur?s % rst II ^ 11 
Mr ur urnfr tut Riff i trcrutt uts srrt urs | 

RR Rl RiTH RTUTUTS RTTTS I UTfR HRTR TURf 12 RTS RUS II II 
T? *THTf RHS HUTTTR I *ffTT TUT# UTS'r RrbTf RTR I 
UTR RUT UHRTSt RRT I TUI RTURT RfSf HT'TRT II || 

R THRUST T#S RTTUiT 1 3TTRT USIT R UTR RS RTfUT 1 
RRUTTUT TRUTHS UTR I HR Rif >UJR SRrfTR RTR 13 11 |Vt II 

■V 

UTR STRUT Rf RT?rfR fl%f I Rt RTT RR RTSRT fRTT%3 u I 
T STRrf STRf RJT JHRT I RC SCRT 13 TRTR RTSUTf lu UUHTR II V*S II 
HTT# RTTTRRT rtr Hf UTTR I RrRfr rts? r uthrt rtr I 
H*? iTRrl SR? RfT RTR I RT* R°TR R fRTUTS RRRTR II II 
RTSS RTTUTRT R RUHR SgT J 17 I SHS HHH RTfRT R?T RTR I 
rtr 1s g#R r'r; RRrfr I rrut rs nfu ttsS sipt II II 
r RrrrRRT rr rtss 19 rus I hth rrut ur rr ru sus i 

RR TT [RUSH RJI HTf l STHR TRHTUir RUUTRT HTTS II Vt* l| 

R TROUTS fRTIRU Rif? RTS 20 1 ?fUTH RRTR RTUR | 21 U?T I 
HRft =RSr f UR3 HTTRTTTUT l HRTUS RRUT snfUTf Rn% II II 
RTUTRTRRTSH RR3 22 HRS' TRRTUS StR 1 

SPIRT HR RS SR RTR? RPR H°TR R?T %R II MMI 

rttRtrt ru°i sT^rssur sru? r^r rs rtr I 

R5TT RRT STUS STRUT RRT RfRf RRT rTtH 23 II II 

frsR 21 srif 23 R°rs HRIH 4s UTHUTR I 

R 20 RHUTSTSTTHT RUTS ?R R STTR RTUTH 27 II S E ,5 II 

TR^ HRS' t^ :8 HHIRf | SHUT RT RUT RTTTU RRf I 

3TTHC =TfUS ^UTR'f RH RRT I RTRf 23 SHUT 3HHR R°TT II i%* II 

hh°t hrtt srfr%RT rtrus I risrs^r 30 rns utr r? Frrs i 

UTS RU=R RTSS sir RR I RR ^RTPURT [ THR ] R%S RR il II 

H ffurS Rrss il r%R r fsS i2 1 rR Rf urfR r°ts ?R srFfS 33 1 

srs SHRT RRS hr ^Tf^ I TTR TRTUH[ S ] R ^TRT RTT^T |l \\S II 

utttt urrlrs srfus suhr I uti htrts surtrs utr I 

RUT HTR STHRT TSRRTut I RffUTTRi UTjTRT~RT [ SR ] RUT II H- 

5. King Datta cannot escape the Fate Predieted to him by K&lik&c&rya. 

[From Somasundarasuri’s commentary on Dharmadasa’s Uvaesamdld (gatha 105), 
contained in a MS. kindly supplied to me by the Jainacarya Cri Vijaya Dharma Suri, 
Samvat 1567=a.d. 1511]. 


RRfRRT RHUTS RtT RTRTTR R??RS UTtR SHRorS RT% RTUT 3TTTHW nTRRT^ UT*H RTT2T 


VTTTR’T? UTRR 

3Tf>Rftt u 1 

R*R RT 5%# RRT RTH RfsTRT l 

HRT RTU RRT RT 

RTRHT 

i° fR^R^RT. 

XI 

If- 12 UfUTS- 

13 RTS- 

11 fMrs. 

15 RtRT. 

i6 RSTHS. 

17 UH’RS HR#. 1S |R. 

19 RTft- 20 RTS. 

21 f. 

22 RRS. 2 

! ^rs. 21 

RTPR- 25 RTSS- 2G f- 

27 RTUTS. 

23 tf. 

29 RTRT. 

30 RTSRTRR. 

31 RTRS. 32 

33 RTftR. 

34 Rf#j. 
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hfw n*tr 3 °fr tW? 7 *irc miitti i irn >Ht 3=3 57 3 i*?? 
r%? I 317 * 713 S^ r 1 U? Tif?? %i 7 ? 3 r <77? 7*7 f? I =F 3 3 i?? 3 t*i 
3 <73 31 ??1 t? 3 ir?? r? 3 i f*ir% t *3 5 ? I ti?? 377 ? tt?? 3 i*i | 3 i 3 ti?? I 
jtc mth HfJTRr 7? 3 ir?t 717 3 313 713 PT 13 3 »?i? I w 3 tt?? ?? 71:1*1 sh?*t 1 *t< Tift? 
ti#? h|? l 3137? ft?!?? 31*3? Rift 7=313? ?iRi *ir<rRi I ftr? vrR^rr'T 1 7137? Rr?r?? 
31??? 7 r? f%g -? 35 7 f?Ri? 3 hp^pt 1 ?r% 3 <fl? 3? 33 r%?f *rr?Rr I 3c tr?? ?t ? 33 ri% 
3 HC 3 I ^ 3 f%? titnr?? 33 Trenfr st°t gf 3 i 3 i I =3133? m hitt? i??r?? *!?(% Tirig 1 
?Rrt =31331 7? tit? TsHr tr?? I fr^rlr rim TmsrrfTi 1 Rrrf 7*77*1? 3 i?n% 3 r 1 33?? 

RTHrt *117? 331% 3173? ffgT 33 3133 Till 3T7(? <33 3 713? 3fr?3? I 3 3=3 =37731 f??171 
31 3l(%I? 3I33fr% m 33 3lft7! 7T3K? I 3111 3 33 I%ST !3 3I3R 317? I OfTT* 5 31331 
3f 7? 7?7? 3111 3?f3 313-1 3131 I C!3*73°¥3r% 3? 317? fqR=3T f 3? 30 3131 =7*3? 311? 

[ 331%! I a>*31 311? ] 3=3131 3T(*T f*l? I 313*3 337 3Tlf*13 r%33If 1111 31PT? I 311# 
=Mr3rii33ir3R 3331 1 =3rPc3 sir 3 Mr 73311 % 3?3r II. 

6. King frenika and his Cruel Son Kitnika. 

[From the same, giitha 149.] 

3-313? 3*rf? %r' 3 r% 31311 I f3sf°lT 333=31 I 3? 3? (*% 71? *113 7=3 %73 1 7lf%31 3? 

3 r ???F7 3*3*3 3 °lf 33 3? 3?rfc*3? 3? 31? 31 SU7 33?r 3 71?3? 3133 I 5133 313 H 
3f*3f 3HR31 8113 313331 7??3? 3K? I *7331=7 33? 3T3T??? 3t5lf(7? I 1331 3? 37 
SlhTffl MTMTft 37IT3T 3H7r I ’ill 5 !?! 3fl3? 7133 71? 3131%? I 33331=3^? 313 flT? I 
M 3 Mi- STirrrMi MT?i I 3 33? I 3lfiTffir =31731 33 PTC 3?31 31? 3*1? 3fT? 
3r3? I 3 333 33 I?f I 53*131 31%1 3# I 5t]*T«f 9K?1 3=31 3? Jf 313? 313 
3337 ?ra? uRng it 1 ?Rr? H333r3ic 3?*3? frsir <33r mi33i 3?ra? 
^31 Wi 333 %31 3133? ?r?3tl% 3*3=37 ’ft 3?131 ?33r 3 SHTT? ?R 313? H3(M3T3t 
#3331 ?1V13 ^331 ?r3t ?S ft?3! %*f 37 ?? 311(331- ! EfiHr 3? 313 3c3? 3133 I fU3*3 
333T? 3Tpr°l? 313 =3l7 317 33?7^K 33 3137 H?3 37>?t I 317?? f*T3 7f=3 71=3 3? 
7 r#r 7 3117 ? I ?T3? 31137 33 3? 3f? 733 ??? | 3 171 P 1 ? 3? 3331 33 1%37T 3?3? I 
33 ? 3131 7rf? 5 T 3 t I 3 7 ?t 313 f%37r ^DJ I 3331 33 i%§13r 713 Wi 31?? 313 tl'^t 
3 ? 31?3 371 31711 13? I p3s?31 313 ?7tl 31?? Rr? 3r?C 13? I 31?3 317 ?# t 317(7 
37 T 3 * 3 ? ?37 31?3 JK?7 Hf 33 'r T7C 7?31 7373? §r% 3133? I 3 313 MlMr €137 113 
3 ? 3(3 7V1=317 ?? I fl7fl 3? 317 31 HT7rf3 3tf%71 Rl? 1 H77I3 51177 %f33T ?? 
3lf?3 I =71331 3?HT3 31317? 3 5H3lf 7 731 ^3 5 ? 317331 311?f%? 1 7 ? 3°fl 3r^73 
f 7 C 33# g? I 3117? 7371=53 3131 3°ff tF? 37 3?31iL37? (%? I %h 7 113 ?? 3?r7=Ml=3I7 
f? I 7^? €n7 33 IS - r??3i' 31? 3? 333? =??T 3333 f3? 3?r3Cg 31*7 717 C7r^Tf 39 

^fr 3 i 3 T 7 vrr? Rr? II- 

7. Jain Aseetics live like the Bees. 

[From a commentary on the Dasaveydliyasutta, contained in the MS. No. o.37, 
in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence.] 

v T EMl 3tjp73^3 I i0 3*7 3#37 31^3331 5? u I r%17_ I *fl7f31 >, 337 7? :>] 

M 3 •>,?, 77 3 7? P?f 7717? 7fr? 3731? 43 3*7 71 H? H771# I 71371? I %? %17 1 ?? 3*7 
7? 177? 3fl 77 1? 43 t?? 44 3 713? 77*331? II \ II *l?f I f%7 777 f¥T ?r 713 7? 
fM-T? ?3 3rj 3fj 71? %7? if3? 713 3171? 7# 37? 53733 773 77r?? !l ? II =*37° I 

35 f371 

36 ^jgs, representing all nasals by a mere dot, it is difficult to decide whether m the present case we 
should read |7? or f *3?. 

31 7*T. ’ 39 3517° • 39 3171W3T, 

w I omit here the Sanskrit paraphrase of the Prakrit test, which is also given in the MS. 

11 % ±: 11 3331?. 43 f?. « |m?. 
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th? snfirr? hhit H°ft Tit *fr?s *frr? ansnc ‘wtt ’W’t H*rRr Tnrr mm R'rr? ir Ithur 
frff ?t nt ftrt hto sfr tti Hrm fat 15 ij?ht nt strut h srcwt arms 40 
pitt? Ttif I urrrr ■ I fra hth h? nr tttt ?rf^ Hf 47 f%«r# ih 18 *rmR 

si hhit amNt fmt hpj p?th n*t THm? 43 frtr H-rrrrT II * 11 tt =t 0 I *fr°rt 
Hrmt ^tT ’Ifuj fnr h qpri %°rt http? str ffri mr^n *ir?ri ml 50 fi% jf^f 
imj TTiiTTc ’TfW H°rt ^rfc arrTf°fr httht http h? frr? srrt fsrr hhit vrT?°ft htthI 
qpr nf ftrt nrt II v n II tr urn tpt? fpfr fr^tr iftr ft h 3 t?ti?tt 

wfTr 3 51 http $mn ft i farr 0 i hr 3 - h°tt srpr gf I |^_f%rV_l htht http: 

H°rt h< ttr 3 TTfir M ’it frrt it strut I nrn Trnf°r rirr unj T»#t ffj Hfpfrrr 
ht? TTHf sptth H°ft hhut f tt^ II h II- 

8 . The Meaning of “ Arihanta ”. 

[From a commentary on the Pahcanamokkh&ra, contained in the MS. No, 580 in 
the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence], 

hh! 3 iftf??rr°r l stp?«t ’it »W 9 « HHirrri f 34 1 famur 53 art % strtfR i imtTwlTr 
[m]p tth si «r| % “ stp?r ” I Tm? i%ttt gf I T^Hfl 30 rst fKr HbrrrTr 
Tsrr ?t tpt brrt I ftrcrr h - x*t I tr htttth tr rTRiR r Trmtrr =tt fir nr 
it Tppfr 7 fs?r rmMr T*rr ft tpt m? I tpt srrtfR r%?rr ®f l 3 r r * Hi T g ?rH 
= 5 rtTr 58 sTprut tr fTir*THrH 3 T?H?rTrfi?PRTrtHHrT l mRiTr % nrrHir^ l Mfftar- 
far wurr <rrui h 7 Ti°ft tthitr rtrh gprr Itrjpt sir 55 

nrRfR ^<tr ^froPRR 1 Hr’i%i RfprR Tf ^pttt 1 rim? wrR^Hr^t arjtR *^r 
frirr ^'r tR ^r srftRRru arft?^ ^frnrr I % wr^fr =rr 

^n: h «iK?'fr hr m?# « 00 II- 

9 . Helplessness of Man in the Human Condition of Life. 

[From a baldvabodha to the Adindthaiesanoddhura, contained in the MS. S. 

1561, in the India Office Library.] 

hutt »rrf! =rHT ^-*r*Km°ru 7 % Hitt n’jr hth? H st-'I u h nret 

afrRT^r ht v th l \ 1 HTsrrtl urr*5 HH^rrr mm3 m 

■TTHf ar°r »nrt ffei aur? htt# r%ut mh hrh^t 1 3 1 ^ nfc h? ?pt# *°r m ■*tth3?- 
'ito 62 Higr hV Tit hr? »rh R^t H^r ^rrt 111 nrf^r -HT'»r rhr =fr atf' , r 

wnfr iRgr ^rrt ?mg? ^RRrrr^r rrHT^r Hitt h ffit 1 \11 ■sfrrt hr nfn %f ini^f 

%? Hrufm hht qfnr? u^nr h h hi? 1 ^ 1 hVthh 

?TH?r « 03 sthrt m A'rr? nr^wflr htt? h mj ^R^RRiun 

H 3 I \ I g'rtr m rhhhh m nt hh f^Rrr hhh srimnn: rdt htr srpi 

T^rr HT Tit WR 31 Tf I ® I Tft SrRftut 'frfut 00 TPTft HY STFf fttf ftH 

r*PT TRftf mi f|m RHORTt sirfrmt I ^ i fr It Tiffr nr ?r tit ?r ttrt Hrrr 

%ir T 55 H TfRr ItF 7 H# HI? 3 R«r HTRT Ht eB | ^ | STHTr HTTR Hrfl 3 IRT 3 TH 

Ov '•S* >5i 

rtr %Rrt Ttfr? umirm? ir?fT? ( • sic) ritt hhr hhI htt h# hr? 

I? nr Tft I I RtR h fm? ^fHr h ttt lurt t rtt Tirt arrHTtt HTHTtit ^rtr mrsr? 
RTH 70 Hi HrHTT H? Hf Tit I \\ I F*TH HHHI H? f%T? tlTrHr RMPHTmT ffllT 
vtttt H3 vrmrr mh? irfr tut h? tt? %th h Trmfrf TRHrr? ttf Trrr frirr l vt I ti^ttht 
far ht ftr? hht rrt nfr dun nn? T°fr frfrr vr nurr tht h? t^ tr?r ts? h ^rrrt? 

45 Pit- 46 aiTT'tr- 47 h. 18 rt. 49 HHmr. 30 mf. & i mtTm. 32 Hr. 

5i anfl. 51 f. 33 RilTr. 30 T7H1?. 57 =TTHf. 58 =R<r?r. 39 sng-. CO 61 - aT q-. 

c2 The last element in the compound is a Prakrit form borrowed from the original. 

63 HTHrf ■ w Prakrit form. 63 et q j^. 07 ^ o 8 ^ j. w> ^yTTHT. 70 f^T- 
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mo? Hr# 1 \\ I mo mm MK rt?# (. ? ) 71 hrhm ooF 2 m? og? mofthr fmm? 

MT? HTM M?f ( ? ) MT? HPT HIT T?s Mr M?f I \i | HlHOTr# M?# MRHTMMM HTR- 
mhmm 72 mrt? [ tmth? ] m? h? moth Mr mothtt mot ImoTtm hhsm [httm ] 
Hororr^ I XX ! onto? 71 hr# mtoit# [ M r foTH5f gMf ] nor miomt T??r mp?m mpth? 

$ 3 # HTMT? HT°T? MRH I \\ I MTTMRT? TR? OR? HTMT? HTHrMTHM MR? HTH HR? 

HR 7 ’ M? Ms TfOP? 7??? TMOOMT M?MT HTf? I X' 9 ! MR 0*0! TMMOr^ OrMOO 
HHM? Tj MR OR?? 77 Jfil T°fr? 7S fTRST P fM?TO M07 I V I 07MR RPTT? 79 MITTO 
f?O? S0 HOMR M 7K?T? MM M? HMTMO MT TIT HRI HOOMT 81 MPTf HR M? 82 OHi? 

1 XX I STM 0?HT? M 3??? s 1 L M ] Mr? Mf HO# M HRHR MTMM'TPTR^Tr# M HO? 81 

htm sft hm? orr I x° I hrhohtm #Hj ?<Rr hr hi oomph rt?r^r ?'r ?# 85 

HMOHR |MR Mr 0?H TPR# I XX I HRHTRTO [ Hr ] MROT MR MR?! 5 ” Hr 
RHPT H MR Mr RTtH! MOTH Hi:# Mr# OOK MIT? MM# 0?r? I XX I HOT? HT# ?==? HP5?H 
Hrgf? MMOIR MM 0?H? Mr Mr M# MT? MR HR Ml MMM MHRO? I X3 I HRRMf HHITMT# 
^MMH MR OH? MMMfsT MM? ?RT? MM Hf MPT |f?? MM MOT MTf I X* I THH MTRH 
rTHTMH M^OO TTR? OPT? MR HTsO? RMPM OMO? gfrfr H? MM I XX I Mr? MOTH 
MR MR MM R (MM MM M? Mr# ?RT? MM MRH ORTH RMT 7H MOM HfR M? I X3 !!• 

10. The Kulakara Tlsabha teaches the Yugalins the Art of Cooking. 

[From the Adinathaccu it/ a , contained in the MS. No. 700 in the Regia 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence.] 

RTHTT? HtHH M?o[T]7 n T? MOOT MO HHPTOr OOMRf MRRTT TROT TORTO 7 TRI- 
?!T 7T<?r?TT MTMr 1 R°r? MMMrR MirMrCr mPmH ?M ?TM?r MTMM MRMr RM? MR JHrf 
MHT HTM M?rMf 1 f?M? HHRMf MfR MTRM? H°I?MfM s ’ HMTMH M?MI X s MrM Mr MTR 
MR HTPMT MH TTf?H RTMT MM M f M HTMt HM MtMH I MTMf R?rfM M? MliT? HTTMT MRTT MTMf 
TM HH mTM 99 MM MR Hf?H MTtMf MtMMf Hirf^Mr 3 " M? Ml? M?r MM? M?f Hltr Mr MMR 
hr? M?r Mr?rM?r M3fr°r Hr??r wnTr htmr? HMRTMr mmm?m m??? mr] m?? | arm? 

Mr M?MM M?? MMRHr M? M?r HHRMr ' 1 H? HFT MrM SJ MM TTMT 7|R Rttr #? M? HH> 
HTHMT H HHMT MM M?r°- MO Hf?!? MTCT I RMK? M MMTMMr RM?rM MOM! Mr Mr I ?M 
htthImt rMMn? mt? M?'r M?r mpt hmmt M^THr '’ m€t jRr nr? htmmt m? arr?rc I 
?M?r 3 '’ MRMf MR M?r I RMR? M^??r u MR! M^f MRt HR MTMMf RTMT? M??r MR? I 
MM Hi??r MTMMr MTM?? M??r ?r''TM- HR TPsff M? MRO MTH I MM MTM MRf MTMMr 
MrM?? MHrr rtmth hitrIm? mth^m?? rrRr MTMirr mt htm MMTMf m? arr?rr mttm 9 ' I 
HM#f Ml? H?r I ?H MTM^T MMT MTR RRM*M J MMIH HMR MTM M'Tf VTfHRH r M MR? 
vrRJTM MTM? VTMR MMM? M?r fMH HRFM MfR MTM? [ ... 05 ] H MMRTMr ?RT RM? 
M?M? R? m M?M? MTMrfM MM HR MfO MlRT MTHf H? HMR MTMt I RMR? MHRH f ?if | 

%Rr M? MHM?M MHT I MM MR M? M? M? Mf? ? tMTHT MM Hr? IT?MH TTr'T MM? MTM? 
m M WTMR MT? ??? I M?r MHMR HR? MO MfR? HMRRrM MTM? I MMRHr M? M?? 

H? M*? R?'r MTH? MfO? Tro? MM R? Mf? TK?T MT? M?f M? OM Mrf? M? MR MRTM? 

MM? M% MH M? Tf R TgR MM Mrf? Of "MR? MMR HT? T=M? MR? Mr?rT MT? I RMTT? 

h MHRMr mm" nri? or foo mt <fr??Tr mo mmk hh? hm? I m hm mth! hr mt? I Miriwarr 

MIRR M? Hr? M?? M M? HRRJ fHf MRr MTRr ?'fO? H? TP?? 13 MI? 1 " 0 MR? M?f I 
H?r MHMR HRM? F TTFMT HHRMr OHJT# MT# M?f fMM TfrHT'Mr M#f HTM? I Mf MrfrOT 

hhmr T?MT?r T-rrMT ?ror mttc M?Tfr Mf^r nr?f mpo m??m? mht? m?mr tmtm? i t-h? 
m??i Mr nfr? Mr-rtTM m? mm? Mr m? mYttm? MHrfTM? hrm? mom? 1 Mf hm? thmtttm 
SRRT TTM MMMR? TM? MO HMTHMf H? RRfHT 1 RMTT TH? HTH MT? TTMrOM MITMT MTMT ||. 

The end. 

' 71 R?T??. 72 OMr- 7! MTrR 3 . 71 ° fir?. 77 OM- 7 ” MHM?. 77 R%?. 7S pffs. 

T9 5MRTH- 53 MMM?- 81 MOMMT- 5 ??• 5: ??f?. ^ MO?. S3 ?r??. 50 MTgHr. 

r HMr?rr- ss omtmr- 80 hr- 90 shrmt. 91 horm]. 02 H?r. -* m?m. 04 mt? 

95 ^f_ P6 97 Hirf. -- I omit here the worJ^ ij ^ f?r i^qr? MO M?? MT?, whioli are 

unnecessary and intruding in the narrative. ^ 100 MT?. 

1 None of the preceding neuter forms is nasalized in the MS. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 


(Continued from p. 92.) 

It may be mentioned here that the Pandyan dynasty of Tehkasi continued in the full 
plenitude of its power and glory. I have already pointed out how there is an inconsis¬ 
tency in the dates assigned to Ati Vira Rama as, according to one version, he died in 
1610 and, according to the Pudukkottai plates, issued by tsri Yallabha and Yaratunga, 
his reign was over by 1583, and how Mr. Krishna Sastri solved the problem for his part 
by believing Sri Yallabha to be identical with, and not the brother, of Ati Yira Rama 
Pandya. In any case the point to be understood is that Yaratunga Rama, known also 
by the names of Abhirama, Sundaresvara, and Abhisheka Yira Pandya, and equally 
celebrated as a poet and scholar, was king—evidently as Ati Yira Rama’s vassal. And 
as his coronation is said in a TenkiUi Gopuram inscription to have taken place 34 in 1588, 
it is plain that the Pudukkottai plates should have been issued earlier, when he was a 
mere prince. Varatuiiga clearly acknowledges his allegiance to Yirappa Xaik and it was 
at the instance of one Tinunal Xaik. a minister of the latter, that he made the grand 
endowment of 1583 to Brahmans. An orthodox believer hi the Yedie creed, he performed 
a sacrifice in 1589 thereby getting the name Dikshita, and as a Tamil scholar he composed 
the Brahrn'ttarakdtylam , the highly sensuous Kokkdkam, etc. The latest date of Yaratuiiga 
thus far available is 1595. (See Antiquities , I, p. 306). 

SECTION III. 


Visvan&tha III. and Lingappa or Kumftra Krishnappa II. 1595-1602. 

Virappa died in 1595. His brother and colleague had preceded him to the grave, and 
the crown therefore devolved on his eldest son, Visvanatha III. The latter immediately 
chose his younger brother, Lingappa or Kumara Krishnappa II. as his second. As usual, 
the date of \ Lvanatha’s accession is given differently in different authorities. According 
to the Hist , of the Carnet. Coves, and the Supple. J/.s, (which does not mention Lingappa at 
all), Visvanatha ruled from Dhdtu to Manmatha ( i. e. from S. 1438 to 1458). The Pand. 
Chron., on the other hand, which does not mention Visvanatha III, and says that Kumara 
Krishnappa succeeded Yirappa, gives the period from Manmatha MdrgaU to Pilava Chitrai. 
(1595-1602); but with a curious inconsistency it says that he died (not in Chitrai of Pilava 
but) in Subhakrit Vyakdsi, 10. Epigraphical evidence proves the correctness of the Pand. 
Chron. An inscription of S. 1518 in the Varada-Raja-Perumal temple at Perungarani re¬ 
fers to Krishna Bhupa, son of Vira Bhupa (No. 404 of 1907). A Madura copper plate grant 
says that Krishnappa sat on the throne of Yallabha Narendra after 33 years, i. e. 33 years 


SeC TraV - Arch ' SerkS ’ P - 59 ‘ and H'- 148 other insens. regarding him. The GOpuram 
inscription of Tenkasi describes Tirumal Naik, as Virappa’s agent, as the chief of Chintalapalii, as a 
devout devotee of Sri Rauganatha, a great supporter of Brahmans and the emplover, “ m Ins'wars, 
agamst his enemies, of iron guns which he surcharged with leaden shots.” Tirumal himself had for his 
religious guide Tammarasa who was the real author of his religious policy. Tirumal is said to 
have taken part in a battle at Vallam, wherein he killed Basavaraja, who, in spite of the fact that after 
Tali-Kopah he had been once saved by Tirumal, had joined Ychkataraja, and marched against Vira 
rtaja and Achyuta Raja to the south. The achunl ,, • 

lifera Mr J J : ^ nea0Cual 0'ents of tins war are very obscure. Varatuiiga’s 

literary actinties are described in detail in Chap. Xl Tnscn Wnf lQ'WKu . , 

flee,, = n , F 11 ln3Cn - o-o Ot 1909 belongs to the same year and 

r t0 3hW t that Abhirama-dcvan fen \ aratungarama, was the vassal or « co-regent, - as Mr. Krishna 
Sastri says, of Ativira Rama. Madr. Ep. Rep., 1910, p. 102. 
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after the death of Visvanatha I., i. e., in 1.395 A.D. (Sewell’s Antiquities II, p. 31, Xo. 211 of 
the C. P. list). Another grant of S. 1520 ( Vilambi , 1598 A.D.) records that he gave the vil¬ 
lage of Padmaneri (Xanguneri Taluk, Tiunevelly) to certain people in the time of Yenkava- 
pati (Ibid, p. 17, C. P. list 111). A much longer plate of S. 1519 (1597 A.D., Hevilambi) 
records that in that year, both Kumara Krishaappa and Visvanatha III. ruled at Madura 
(Ibul, II, p. 19, C. P. list 136), and gave two villages t > several Yaishnava Brahmins. 
All these inscriptions clearly say that YYvanatha’s accession took place about 1595. 

Visvanatha III is one of the most obscure figures in liistory. Tne historian is absolutely 
in the dark in regard to his character or conduct, his desires or ambitions. He wielded the 
sceptre for seven years, and nothing noteworthy seems to have happened then. The tran- 
quillity of his rule must have been due to the same circumstance as that of the previous reign, 
the presence of Arvan itha. The great statesman was more than eighty at tbe accession 
of Visvanatha. More than thirty years had elapse 1 since his a lve.it into the south in the 
company of the first Visvanatha. All these years he ha l lived a life of unceasing toil, of 
strenuous activity. His old friends were gone, as well as his old associations. Tne empire 
had change;! its herds often; so also the king loin wiios * destinies he guile l. Important 
changes had taken place in Tanjore, in Mysore, in .linji, and other parts of the Empire. 
Xew dynasties had come into existence, and the foundation of a new world had been laid 
by the advent of the Dutchman and the Englishman in the Indian seas. Indian trade 
was becoming an object of concern and a fertile source of diplomacy and war in the courts 
of Madura and Amsterdam, of Tanjore and London. Tne Hollander 13 and the English¬ 
man were beginning to overshadow the Portuguese, and the coasts of Malabar and Man¬ 
nar, of Ceylon and the south, were becoming scenes of busy trade and European rivalries. 
All around him the world had moved, but he remained unmove l. Like a strong and 
srigantic to.ver, which re min led the days of old aid defied the lapse of time, he remained 
a firm and determined link with the past. 

The death of Aryanatha 1600. 

There is ample evidence to prove that, besides guiding the kings of Madura, he 
took up.>n himself the tiskof maintaining the integrity of the Empire and saving the 
descendants of Ivrishnadeva Hava from the shadow of neglect an l danger of extinction. 
An interesting and valuable copper-plate grant of Liu.'ivy a an 1 Visvanatha recognizes, 
in unmistakeable terms, the supremacy of the then emperor Vchka apati 1 ' 1 in 1597, though 
Khishnappa wields in it the extraordinary title of Pa a lya-Parthiva or Pin Ivan kina. A 
similar grant of 1593 ,T concerning a village in the Xaiuuneri Taluk of Tinnevelly, affirms 
that Vehkatupati was the original donor an 1 that Kri-hnappa was a secondary one 13 ; that 

35 The S'diihjarntmikirn says that the Dutch tried to land at Xegapatam, but were defeated bv 
Aehyutappa Xailc. See Tanj. A'd-I- H-sf. 

v See Sewell's Antiquities, It, p. 19 P. Li J t 136. The grant is in nine plates in Xandinacari cha¬ 
racter and records a grant of two villages ill the Madura district (Marudauguli and Karupurain) to 
several Vaishnava Brahmans. 

Year Vtlumbi. The village granted was Padmaneri in Tiruvadi Rijya. Tne plate gives an 
account of Vi-vauitha I, Virappa (the contemporary of Varatutiga and .Srivallabh i I’undya who built 
a inxdnpi in M"i ikihi's -irm; and pres--nt.nl to tll>3 deity an armour of gold -et with gems) and 
his sou Krishaappa who pre-euted ornaments to the Srirangam temple. See Made. Eq>. Rep. 19u6 ; 
Sewell's .l.iOyo'/.-s It. p 17. It iilty b- m-itioned here that further -o-it’i the TenkuM dyna-tv was 
rulim: B it the red p n-son aliti-s of t'i - vano is sovereigns are a little ob-eur.-. a- 1 have already penned 

out. 

»- ibid, p it. v. r. list in 
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the imperial power was, in other words, acknowledged in the extreme south of the Penin¬ 
sula. All this was not a little due to the loyalty of Aryanatha. His example, the chronicles 
say, guided the rulers of Mysore, .Jinji and Tanjore. He in short was a great unifying force, 
who kept the union of the tottering empire by his loyalty and, we are led to believe, 
by his efficient soldiery as a generalissimo. 

His greatness. 


It is not surprising that when in 160(t he felt the effect'" 1 ' of age and toil and 
succumbed to death, he was widely and sincerely lamented. The emperor at C'handragiri 
must have felt his loss a serious one for the empire. A' for Madura, it was not only a 
loss, but disaster. IPs death left a void which could hat dly be filled. For more than thirty- 
eight years he had bten the life of the young 'tate. and given it glory anil success. He 
had strengthened its resources, provided for its defence, beautified it with temples, secured 
its finances, and made it, in short, the chief power in south India. Thanks to his valour, 
the haik of Matura was master of an extensive territory, which extended from »ea to sea 
and from the woods of Udayarpalayam to Cape Comorin. Thanks to his martial foresight, 
it was defended by a chain of fort' and a fed-ration of chieftain'. The fierce Marava 
in the east and thi proud king of Travancore acknowledged the allegiance of Madura, 
and the rival chiefs of Mysore and Tanjore could hardly penetrate the wall of fort' with 
which its frontiers were defended. Aryanatha, in 'hurt, gave the Naik kingdom it' strength 
•m l its security, its organization and its resources. His death was therefore sincerely 
mourned by the dynasty which owed so much of his strength to his supiort. by the people 
who benefited so largely by his measures, by the Brahmanical clergy whose liberal patron 
he was, and. above all, by the large number of the Folygars. of whose political exigence 
and happiness he was the author. Hi' memory has been cherished with gratitude by 
posterity. For the Zamindars. especially the de'Cendant' of tire Polygars. his name possesses 
a charm which age has not withered, and he is a< tually worshipped a'their patron saint 
and guardian angel. The stray traveller whose inten-'t m art and architecture carries 
him to the ren >wne l temple of Madura, will notice, at the entrance to the grand thousand- 
pillared uninUip'ini. a fine equestrian statue of an individual, receiving homage hum 
all classes of people who happen to visit the famous sanctuary. The humble peasant 
clad in rags and the proud Zammdar. driving hi' coach and pair, vie with each other in 
doing honour to that figure and ottering a garland or other gift as a mark of their 


ie\etence. E\en to la\ and unhi'torieal minds, the questions at once suggest themselves 
whom that statue represents, what he was, when he lived and what hi' actions were, w hieh 
entitled him to the respect of the world. To the rude rustic lie is an object of worship as 
the builder of that nvintupam, but to the antiquarian the statue is singularly valuable as 
the litelike portrait of the illustrious statesman who, as we have alreadv seen, was the 


greitcst figure in the history of South India during a period 
making generations. 


of two eventful and cpoch- 


The deaths of Visvanatha III and Lingappa. 

Vi-vanAtha’s reign lastel for only one year after the death of his great minister 
In lOn I he died leaving the sceptre to h.s brother, Lingappa or Kumara Knslmappa IT 
Lmgappa, m accordance with the custom of the day, chose his brother Kasturi Ea.Va 
a man of capacity and ambition, as Chinna Dura i. The two brothers held a joint rule 

:s The exact elate is Chitrai ' of iiarcan, h. 1522. 
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only for a few months. For in 1602 Lingappa followed his brother to the grave. The date- 
of this series of events are of course themes of controversy, but a right and definite con¬ 
clusion is easy enough. According to the History of Carnatic Dynasties, and Supplementary 
MS.. Vi-vanitha died inS. 14.18. Manmatha, and Liiigappa ruled for the next 17 years, from 
S. 1458 to S. 1475. All this is of course absurd. The Pandyan Chronicle , the Mirtanjiya 
MSS. an l epigraphy, on the other hand, clearly attribute the events to A. D. 1601 and 
1602. The former are indeed inaccurate in mentioning Liiigappa alone, and one of 
them particularly inconsistent in attributing the end of his reign to Pilava C/iilrni 
and his death to 'Subhaknt Vyal.dn ; but this can be easily reconciled by the fact that 
Vi-vanatha III. died in Pilava Chitrai and Liiigappa in Subhakiit Vi/akaH. 

Usurpation of Kastori-Rahga and Muttu Krishnappa s accession. 

In any case the decease of Liiigappa was followed by a disputed succession between 
his son, Muttukrishnappa, and his brother Kasturi Kaiiga. The latter had had, a- 
has been already mentioned, a share in the administration of the kingdom as his brother's 
second ; and having tasted power, his ambition grasped at the crown itself at the expense 
of the real heir. Muttu Krishna was a bare youth, and he could not make an efficient 
defence against the designs of his uncle. The consecpience was. the latter succeeded 
in assuming the reins of government. The u>urper. however, could not enjoy his exalted 
dignity for long. The illegal seizure of the crown raised a strong and influential party 
against him; and these vowed to resort to any means for the restoration of the crown to 
the regular line. They found a suitable opportunity when the king was defenceless and 
absorbed in his devotions in the secluded Sandhyd randami mantapa at Krishn.ipura, a 
small town north of the Vaigai, and had him murdered, in the midst of his meditations, 
by hirelings. The murdered chief had sat on the throne for the short space of eight days 

It should be acknowledge'l however that the indigenous chronicles are not unanimous 
in this version. Tne History of Carnatic Dynasties ascribes to Kasturi Raiiga a reign of 
17 years (S. 1458-1475, from Dunmuki to Paritdpi), as second in power to Liiigayva ; 
and adds that, after the death of the latter in 1553. his son Muttu Krishnappa succeeded : 
but as he was a child, Kasturi Raiiga ruled as sole monarch for 3 years i. e., from 
Pramddh'cha to Siddhdrti (1560) ; and that on his death in that year Muttu Krishna 
came to the throne. It would thus appear from this chronicle that Kasturi Raiisa 
was not a usurper; that he ruled in the capacity of guardian , and that he did not 
undergo a tragic death. The Pandyan Chronicle however, is explicit on the point, and its 
version of a short, tragic reign of 8 days, is taken by Xelson to be the more correct one. 
It is curious, however, that it makes no mention of Muttu Krishnappa at all It 
passes direct from Liiigappa to the short rule of Kasturi Raiiga and then to Muttu 
Virappa Naik. Xor does it mention the relation between Muttu Virappa and Liiigappa. 
In other words it seems to imply that Muttu Virappa ruled from 1601 to 1623 ; but the 
fact is that Muttu Krishna ruled till 1609, and Muttu Virappa ruled after him for 14 
years. (Wheeler who claims to have based his account on MSS. leaves out Muttu 
Krishna altogether and says that Muttu Virappa Naik ruled from 1604 to 1636). 
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CHAPTER V. 

The NMk Kingdom in the first quarter of the 17th Century. 

Introduction. 

In the history of South India the space of twenty three years which elapsed fioni the 
death of Aryanatha to the accession of the great builder Tirumal Xaik is an epochal one. 
For it was in that period that the first real attempt of the provincial chiefs to make them¬ 
selves rulers of independent dynasties reached fruition. It was then that the career 
of Mysore, Madura and Tanjore as independent States l>egan. The important dynasty 
of the Setupatis again came to power in this period, and a tremendous religious levival 
followed by a widespread conversion and serious popular ferment, was inaugurated by 
the establishment of the desuit Mission in Madura and the organization of it into an 
elaborate proselytising agency. More important than these was the advent of the European 
nations in the Coromandel seas, and the rivalry of the English, the Dutch, the Portuguese 
and the Danes in industrial and commercial exploitation of the country and in the 
establishment of trade treaties with the ruling powers. Thus in polities in religion, 
and in eommeice, this quarter of a century witnessed very important changes. 

SECTION I. 

Muttu Kyishnappa (1602-9.) 

Muttu Krishnappa seems to have acquitted himself as a prudent and capable 
politician. The period of seven years during which he ruled has no history, so peaceful and 
eventless was it. The country enjoyed to the full the blessings of peace, and crew in 
prosperity and riches. A happv and contented realm brought ample revenue' ; and Muttu 
Krishna, like a true »on of hi' line, distinguished his reign bv the benevolent profusion 
with which he distributed the fiuits of his kingdom in the performance ol charities, the 
construction of public works and endowments to temples. He took a singular delight and 
a commendable interest in the digging of tanks, which combined in them-elves utility with 
sanctity. Many a pagoda and wjrtihara owed its existence and prosperity to hi' generosity, 
of which the most significant i' the Muttu Kumart svara Temple at Ka.v attar. He was 
also the builder of the to.vn of Krishuapuram between Madura and the Chanda hills, the 
ruins of which bear melancholy testimony to his liberality. His relation with his suzerain 
Vehka apati seems to have been at the same time one of loyal oU-dienc-e. An e\ idence of 
this i.s afforded by his coins. 1 " These have, on their obverse, the standing figure of Vishnu 
with a fish on his right, and on their reverse the name Vehkatapa in < 'anare'e. H ultzsch 
believes that in consequence of the large abundance of these coins in the Madura bazaar 
and of their having the emblem of the Pandya country, they belonged to One of the 
Madura Xayakkar, who issued it in the name of his nominal sovereign Yenka'a, the 
pageant king of \ ijayanagara.’ Anri that they were the coins of Muttu Krishnappa is 
practically certain. For coins with the name Tinoxiiijnbt in the obverse and Muttu 
Krishna in the reverse of the same type have been discovered, and shew that he acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerain dynasty of \ ijavaiiagar. whose tutelary deitv was Tiruvengala. 

40 Sec InrJ. Ant., Yol. XX. pp. 307-9. 
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The restoration of the Setupatis. 

The seven years’ rule of Muttu Krishnappa. however, was noted for one important event 
which transpired therein. This was the establishment or rather restoration ot the Setupatis 
of RanmarJ. Tne great YPvanatha I. or one of his successors had appointed two commis¬ 
sioners to secure the peace of the province, to evolve order out of the chaos into which it 
had drifted, to clear the overgrown forests, and to maintain a police for the protection of 
travellers. So long as Aryanatha lived, this arrangement seems to have fulfilled the object 
of its introduction ; but on his death in IfiOlt the province once again fell into anarchy. 
The commissioners were powerless, the vassals turbulent, and the people oppressed and 
discontented. Travellers had, owing to the abundance of thieves and forests, a hard time. 
The stidhux, bhairm/ix, and pilgrims thereupon proceeded to Madura, waited on Muttu 
Krishnappa. and prayed to him to restore Salavakka Uda\ an, a scion of the ancient line of 
the Setupatis, 11 to the throne of his ancestors. A story, told of almost every Indian who rose 
from poverty and obscurity to opulence and renown, and therefore of doubtful veracity, is 
told of 'Salayakka Udavan. He was barely twelve when he had the fortune of reviving 
the greatness of his ancestors and this, we arc told, was foreshadowed by a marvellous 
experience of his. The boy was found asleep beneath a tamarind tree, with his face 
protected by a cobra from the rays of the sun : and the Lada Chakravartin who happened 
to be an eye-witness of the marvel, at once interested himself in him. and secured for him. 
by means of his intercession with Muttu Krishna, the ancestral throne of Ramnad. A less 
romantic but more rational version ascribes the honour of restoring the Setupatis. not to 
the chief of the saints, but to the chief gum of King Muttu Krishnappa. Theteacher.it 
says, once went on a pilgrimage to Ramesvaram. and received throughout the journey the 
solicitous attention and secure guidance of Sa,layakka Udavan. the Chief of Poealur. The 
gratitude of the worthy Brahman sought a means of repayment, and obtained for him not 
onlv an interview with his royal pupil, the monarch of Madura, but also the grant of 
certain villages with robes and presents of honour. On his departure from the Court, 
Sadayakka strengthened himself by fortifying Pogalfir. and then, subduing and taking 
•• p issession of a 1 ! the anarchical disorderly country, reducing the inhabitants under his own 
do ninion. H" also collected a considerable 'inn of money in this loimtiv in the wav of 
taxes, and brought it to Muttu Krishnippa Naik.” 12 Gratified bv this conduct the king 
gave him an uiuvstriete 1 grant of additional lands, ordered him to clear the forests for 
cub i vat ion. and communicated to the people his, choice of 'Sa layakka. as the chief to whom 
their allegiance in future was due. According to this ordinance, continues the chronicle. 

a layakka assembled a large force, and. with its aid. overthrew a greater tract of countrv. 
th 1 revenue from which he used partly for his own expense- and pirtlv as a tribute to the 
king. This loyal and honourable conduct gratified the heart of Muttu Krishnappa who 

11 According to Nelson, lie was the grandson of tlio last Sctup.iti - who had been, murdered by one of 
rile last P.indyas who precede l Vi-vtnitha, Xiyakkan. ' In his S,'«vll ^iv,-- ,m iiwriptioii 

of lail) belonging to on" Da'avAi S'-tupati Kattlr (Vol. II. .1). who made a grant of mAir ,, hhim-s to the 
temple of Raman itha Svami ; but the cyclic year P iri'iitOr i and I->99 do not agree. Cupper plates 11 
and 12 Ilf 1910-11. winch record gifts of as many as 13 villages to the Rimmatha Sv.um temple a t 
Rame-varam, mention this Da’avai iSetupatf Katta Tevar m 1007 and 160s. DabivAi Setuptfct to 

be thus another name for Salavakka. See Ep. Rt-p. loll. p. 10. 

■- Ibid. p. 29. 
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therefore summoned him to his presence and bestowed upon him the title of Udayiin 
Setupati, together with the robes and ornaments, and the banners and ensigns, of royalty. 
We are further informed that in the warm affection which the king felt to his new 
favourite, he permitted him to leave his capital only after personally consecrating him to 
his viceroyalty with the holy water of the Ganges. 

Thus it was that the obscure chief of Pogalur found himself (like his ancestors) 
all at once the governor of the whole Marava country. 11 From this time onward, 
the Fetupati had a very close relation with Madura. The most powerful of her feudatories, 
he naturally became the leader of the seventy -two Pohgars. From the position of a village 
magnate he became a king with the retinues and the paraphernalia of royalty. The title 
Setupati. hitherto an emblem of past glory rather than of present power, became a real 
indicator of the actual fact. All this credit is due to the ability of Fada\ akka, a man who 
by his character and conduct more than fulfilled the expectations of his master. A man 
of energy and lire, of great activity and martial valour, he undertook a crusade against 
turbulent vassals and reduced them to subjection. The important villages of Vadakku 
Vatalai. Kalayar Kbvil and IVtamahgalam. once the homes of disloyalty, now became 
harmless and contented abodes of men. Besides ensuring order in the land. Fa Jay akka 
reclaimed a large quantity of waste lands and utilised them for purposes of cultivation 
and occupation. He erected mud fortifications at Pogalur and at KamnaJ, and 
maintained an efficient police for the safety of the pilgrims. He also repaired 41 and 
enlarged the temple of Ramesvaram. and made numerous endowments to it, 4 '' earning 
thereby the gratitude of the thousands who devoutly visited it every year. He 
ruled for the space of 16 years and was succeeded by his son, the celebrated Kiittan. 
in 1621. 


15 JS'ime scholars depute this. One Mr. J. L W.. who contributes two able artic h-s on the Marava- 
to the Calcutta Review (1878-1892), says, like Mr Boyle, that the absence of e\ idcnces and inscriptions 
pre\ ioiis to saiayakl.a and •• the awkward way " in which ho is introduced into history, shew that there 
had been no Setupatis before him; that ho was in fact the founder of the line; and that the accounts 
of imperial wars and alliances a-s given in the chronicles are all fabrications. (See Calcutta Review 1S7S. 
p. 448). Mr. Boyle is of the same opinion. He asks If the youth (fladayakka) had sprung from a royal 
line, if he only continued the long descent of an immemorial house, what need was there for this legend ? 
But if the chronicle had to explain the rise of modern family, and the origin of an obscure race of 
princes, wliat more natural than to conceal those humble beginnings under a ceil of fable; and to prove 
that the modern family was only the restoration, under divine favour, of an illustrious house"? (Calcutta 
Review 1874, p. 38). Mr. Boyle further points out that there are no inscriptions or buildings in the 
Ramesvaram temple attributed to anybody before 8adayakka; and that this total absence of mono- 
mental records is against the theory of an old and independent dynasty. While there is much in these 
contention,, it seems, however, that these writers have gone astray. Tradition cannot be so ontirely dis¬ 
corded. The " awkward story " of the Udayau, on which they base much of their criticism is after all 
given only in some family chronicle and not in the record of the Carnatic Governors. We may therefore 
not give much credence to it. As regards sudden elevation from obscurity, we need not wonder at it, a, 
it was quite natural in an age of vicissitudes and frequent revolutions. 

Mayakka was evidently confirmed in the privilege of issuing coins of his own in imitation of the 
Madura Naik coins. See chapter XI. 

15 In 1607 and 160S. See Antiquities I. VMK II, 6. Madr. Ep. Hep., 1911, p. S9. 
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SECTION II. 

The foundation of the Jesuit Mission in Madura. 

The reign of Muttu Krishnappa is also noteworthy for the fact that it saw the first 
serious 16 attempt, on the part of the Christians, after the great Xavier, to convert, on a 
large scale, the people of South India. Three generations back Francis Xavier had laid 
the foundations of an Indian Christianity among the Paravas. His work was extended by 
his successors, who established a mission in. Madura itself in order to convert the Vadugas 
and other higher castes. But this mission had not been a success, as its head, Father 
Gonsalve Fernandez, was a steady and mild preacher, who had a great regard for the feel¬ 
ings of others and who, for that very reason, failed to biing new pivselytes for his faith. 
His character and conduct gained, it is true, from the Naiks, the permission to build a 
church and presbytery in the city for the benefit of his flock and of the Paravans who 
visited Madura : but he could do nothing more. A new and more active set of missionaries 
now came into the scene in the Jesuits. These had hitherto been endeavouring, with some 
success, to convert the Syrian Christians of Malabar to the Catholic faith and with this 
view, had, besides developing industrial settlements in various places, established a sacred 
college and training school near Cochin. These institutions they now resolved to make the 
base of extensive Jesuit activities and undertakings from Bengal to the Cape. Seeing that 
Madura was the most important political and religious centre in the South, that it was the 
seat at once of the most powerful kingdom and the most celebrated temple, the Jesuits 
resolved to carry their activities there. It was a thing which could not be done by ordi¬ 
nary men. An extraordinary capacity, combined with tact and policy, was the great need, 
and a man who could play the politician and act the priest, with equal confidence. A 
singular courage and daring, a profound knowledge of the Brahmanical cult and customs, 
extensive scholarship, and a large amount of tact were the requisite qualifications of a 
successful preacher ; otherwise theie was little hope of braving the lion in his den. 

Robert de Nobilis. 

And the man came. In the year 1600, 17 when Muttu Krislmappa had been three 
years on the throne, there came to Madura an Italian nobleman, Robert de Nobilis by 
name, who, born in the province of Tuscany of high aristocratic parents, and afforded 
with opportunities of renown and greatness in his own country, sacrificed his ambitions at 
tin' altar of his creed, and joined the Jesuit Society, with a view to make his name felt, as a 
preacher, in distant parts of the world, Robert do Nobilis was just thirty years of age 
when he came to Madura. No Missionary, either before or after him. has overcome to 
India with greater talents or more requisite qualifications. Handsome and imposing in 
appearance, singularly gifted with the capacity to learn and to see and to adjust himself 

to This section is based on Nelson's Madura Manual, C'handlor's Jesuit Mission in Madura, Hunch's 
Christianity In India, Taylor's O. II. Ml'S., etc. The following quotation from Thevenot shows that 
the Jesuits had been active even in Chandragiri. •• Two Portuguese Jesuits from .St, Thome went to 
Cliandragiri in the year 150!) and were received with attentions by the Gentoo king whose sovereignty 
they describe as extending over the countries of Tanjore and Madura, and other Jesuits who travelled 
at the same time into these countries aftirm the assertion.” (*. Arcot Manual, p. 1 footnote). 
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to circumstances, wise, cautious, tactful and daring, the nephew of Cardinal Bellarmine and 
the relation of Pope Julius III, was a personality, horn to attract and lead men. The 
most remarkable things about him were the extraordinary receptivity of his mind and the 
spirit of compromise of his acts. Undaunted by obstacles and indifferent to difficulties, he 
could study as many languages and could master as many literatures, as were ncce-sary 
to meet his adversaries in their own fields. A close and acute student of the social cus¬ 
toms and habits of the people, he could see which of these were consistent with Christi¬ 
anity and which were not. and unlike his predecessors, he could adopt a policy of 
compromise. Proceeding even further, he, in order to prove that the customs and habits 
of the Hindus could not be, in many cases, antagonistic to the profession of the Christian 
religion, adopted them in his own life. Robert de Xobilis introduced thus two ure.it 
innovations in the method of Christian propaganda in India, the study of Indian languages 
and literatures, and a reasonable concession to the Indian social customs and prejudices. 
Knowledge and compromise were, in his scheme, the twofold ba-es of Christianity 
in India. To study the Vedas and the uyarna*, to master the Upnniihad s and the 
popular cults, and to use this knowledge in the refutation of popular beliefs and 
in the interpretation of Christianity, was his first idea. To distinguish sorietv from 
religion, caste from creed, and custom from belief, and to yield m respect of the 
former for the sake of ensuring the latter, was his second idea. He had the acute¬ 
ness to »ee that his predecessors had failed in their proselytising movement, because of their 
defects in these two respects. They had not cared to arm themselves with the intellectual 
weapons of their adversaries. They had not been reasonable enough to gauge the feelings 
and understand the prejudices of those whom they wished to convert. They were, in 
other words, both ignorant and unpractical, both incapable and extreme. They had been 
wanting in argument as well as policy. Xo doubt they were men of cxemplaiv character, 
of strong conviction, and of real sincerity ; but it was these very necessary, but unattrac¬ 
tive. virtues that made their attempts a failure and their endeavours barren. Chaiaeter, 
conviction, and sincerity were indeed very necessary virtues in preachers, but they were 
not the only ones needed. A certain amount of tact and moderation, of the capacity to 
follow the principle of give and take, and of sound knowledge of the capacities arid 
achievements of the other party, were necessary : and in these the predecessors of Do Xobilis 
had failed. They had, on account of their ignorance and their honest but tactless sinceri¬ 
ty, gone to extremes in their condemnation of everything Hindu ami popular. Customs 
good and bad, beliefs sound and harmful, creeds of gross idol-worship or the most advanc¬ 
ed philosophy, were equally condemned by their crusade. De Xobilis introduced a new 
epoch in the history of Christianity by endeavouring to make it recognised as superior to 
advanced Hinduism in respect of intellectual culture, and equally icady. like Hinduism, to 
sanction social gradations and customs. 


(To be continual.) 


47 Xel = on wrongly attributes the event to 1623. For an adverse view of Jesuit Missions, in general, 
of De Nobilis and his labours in particular, sec Hough's ChrUtlnn.t,/ India ir, 216-33. Mr Taylor is 
much briefer, though not milder, m language. Ho date, are much more inaccurate than Nelson's. He 
attributes De Nobilis, for instance, to the times of Chokkainitha and Ra 
See O H. MSS.. II. 220. 


tauga K ishua Muttn Virappa. 
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APPENDIX TO THE ACCOUNT OF THE WRECK OF THE DODDINGTOX 

IN 1755. 

BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE. 

Prefatory Note. 

Some years ago (see ante., Yol. XXIX, pp. 294, 330; Vol. XXX, pp. 4.31, 491; 
Vol. XXXI, pp. 114, 180, 222) I printed in this Journal a Debonnairt MB. containing an 
account by Evan Jones, Chief Mate of the Doddington, of the wreck of that vessel and of 
the subsequent adventures of the survivors. The diary kept by Jones ends on the 
2d May 1756, when he and 14 others were taken on board the Caer>tarvon, bound for Madras. 
The Fort St. George Consultation Book contains a note of the arrival of the Caernarvon 
and a- copy of an abridged account of the disaster, compiled for transmission to the Court 
of Directors. This narrative, called by Jones an '• Abstract ’’ from his “ Journal, ’’ 
contains some variations in the names of the stuvivots and a few additional details. By 
the courtesy of the authorities at the India Office, I reproduce it here. 

Consultation at Fort St. George, 8th August 1756. 1 * * 4 

Arrived the Honble. Company’s Ship Caernarvon, Norton Hutchinson from England, 
with a packet for this Presidency. . . 

The Caernarvon having touched at Madagascar found pait of the crew- of the 
Dodington, which ship was wrecked on the Island of Chaos [Bird Island], lying upwards 
of 7 Degrees to the Eastward of Cape Lagulhas, and about two leagues from the African 
Shore.' 5 Ordered that the Secretary apply to Mr. Jones, who was the Chief Mate of the 
Dodington and is one of the Persons saved, for a particular Account of the Loss of that 
Ship to be tiansmitted to the Honble. Court of Directois. 

Consultation at Fort St. George, 19th August 1756. 

Letter from Mr. Evan Jones, late Chief Mate of the Dodington. read, as entered 
hereafter, giving an Account of the manner in which that Ship was lo>t with the Occur¬ 
rences and transactions of those who were saved till the time of their being taken on 
Board the Caernarvon at Morandavia, 1 and desiring that the Board will receive and give 
him a Discharge for a (.'best of Treasure, a Box of Plate and a Lady's Watch which were 
saved from the Wreck. 

Agreed that the Said Treasure. Plate and Watch be received into the Company's 
Treasury. 

The said Mr. Evan Jones and Mr. William Webb, late 3rd Mate of the Dodington, 
being destitute of means to support themselves at present, and the Court of Directors 
having approved of the assistance which was given to the officers of the Lincoln in the 
year 1749 under the like Circumstances, Agreed that Eight Pagodas per month be 
allowed to each of them untill they can procure their passage to Europe or otherwise 
provide for themselves. 

1 Madras Public Proceedinjs, Range 240, Vol. XIV, pp. 3S6-3S7, 410-420, 421-42.".. 

- Fifteen, according to the Debonnaire MS. , see an'e., Vol. XXXI, p. 191. 

5 See the remarks on the locality of the wreck, ante., Vol. XXIX, p, 295. 

4 Morondava on the west coast of Madagascar in 20° S. Lat. 
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To the Honble. George Pigot Esqr., President and Govemour of 
Fort St. George &ca. Council. 

Honble. Sir and Sirs. As I had the misfortune to be cast away in the Dcdinglon. 1 
think it my duty to acquaint your Honours with the less of the said ship, and all other 
remarkable occurrences from our last departure,which was Cape Le Gullas [Aghulas] tomy 
happy deliverance on board the Caernarvon at Morandava, on the Island of Madagascar 
and I also humbly request that you'll please to receive and give me a Discharge for a 
Chest of Treasure having the Honble. Company's mark on it, Xo. 5 I A, also a box of 
wrought Plate with Arms on them, and a Lady's Watch, which together with the King's 
and Honble. Company's Pacquets, is all of any consequence that came on shore. I am 
Honble. Sir and Sirs, Your most Obedient humble Servant. 

Caernamn in Madrass Road Eyax Joxfs. 

August Sth 17-36. 


The following is an Abstract from my Journal from the time 1 took my depart me 
from Cape Le Gullas ’till the time I got on board the Caernarvon. 


July >j/h 1156? took a fresh departure from Cape Le Gullas, and sailed to the East¬ 
ward. 36W S’- Latitude to 33 00° till I made 12 43’ difference of Longitude, and 
on the 16th instant 7 was in the Latitude of 33'00' S' by a good Observation, at which 
time the Captain ordered the course to be altered from E. to EXE, and a quarter before 
1 oClock A. M. the 17th the Ship struck, and in less than 20 minutes was intirelv wrecked. 


23 men only escaping with life to the Shore wl 
Evan Jones Chief Mate. 

John Collet 2d Mate. 

William Webb 3rd Mate. 

Samuel Powell 5th 3late 
John Yeats' 1 Midshipman 
Richard Topping Carpenter 
Xeil Both well Quartermaster 
Xathl. Chisholm Quartermaster 
John King Eoremastman 
Robert Beazly Foreniastman 
John Letter Mu litres' 1 
Ralph Smith Muntros'' 


are the following Persons Vizt. 

John Glass Foreniastman 
Jonas 10 Taylor Eoremastman 
Gilbert Chain Foreniastman 
Jeremiah Mole 11 Eoremastman 
Peter Rosenberg 12 Eoremastman 
Hendrick 1 * Seance Foreniastman 
Daniel Ladox u Capt : Steward 
John McDowel 15 Stewards Servant 
Thomas Arnolds Stewards Servant, 1 " Black 
Sharp 17 Doctor’s Servant 
Dyson Mantras' 1 


As soon as day light appeared discovered ourselves to he on a barren Rock 2 Leagues 
from the Main, and as I found afterwards lies in the Latitude of 34' 00' S’ by a good 
Observation with Hadley Quadrant, and to the Eastward of the Bay De Algoa 8 or ft 
Leagues. 1,1 

5 Should be 1755. The Debonnaire MS. has Sth July. <* 35' 30' in Debonnaire MS. 

' Xo date is given in the Debonnaire MS. 5 Yates in Debonnaire 51 S. 

9 Leister, Dyson, .Smith,—Matrosses (no Christian names) in Debonnaire MS. 

10 Johanes in Debonnaire MS, 

11 More m Debonnaire MS. 12 Rosenberv in Debonnaire MS 

Henri in Debonnaire MS. 31 Ladoux in Debonnaire MS. is JIx Dugall in Debonnaire M 

ie Thomas Arnold, Seaman, in Debonnaire MS. 
i. Henry Sharp, Surgeons Servant, in Debonnaire MS. 

U See ante., Vol XXIX, p. 295, for the exact position. 
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The first day after our deliverance on this Rock, I thought of nothing else but of 
making a Raft to Carry us to the Main, as soon as those that were cut by the Rocks 
would be able to travel, which I judged would be a Month at least; Therefore went in 
search of Provisions to subsist on for that time. 

In looking about the Wreck found a chest of Treasure with the Honourable Company's 
Mark on it No. 5 I : A : which came on Shore on part of the ship's Transome ; The same day 
found the King's and honourable Company's Pacquetts which gott up, and opened the Papers 
to dry immediately, tho’ at that time must own had no Reason for doing so. 1 ' 1 However, upon 
consulting Mr. Collett what must be done with them, it occurred to me that it would not be 
impossible to build a Boat out of the Wreck, if Providence should direct us to find some Tools. 

The next day found an Adez, also a Chizel and 3 Sword Blades,-" which the carpenter- 
made saws of. With those we began our Boat, tho' not without Hopes of making others, 
one of the People promising great things in the Smith's Way ; and ho performed so well 
that he made every Tool the Carpenter wanted. 

On the 4th day found a box of wrought Plate, which was no sooner got into safety 
than the People wanted to share it, together with the Treasure.- 1 All seemed to be 
resolved on it, excepting Mr. Collett, Webb, Yeats and McDowell, which all refused, and 
from that time were used excessive ill, and at one time their resentment carryed them so 
farr that they proposed murdering us, and would certainly have done it, had John King 
gave his Consent; but his refusing put a Stop to their Villainous designs in that respects, 
tho' not in other-, for about the same Time the Chest of Treasure was broke open and 
COO Pounds taken out by Richard Topping, Samuel Powell, Nathaniel Chisholm, John 
King, Robert Beazly, and John Leaster. 

I intreated them to return it again, but to no Purpose, and I saw nothing of it 'till 
3 days before the Boat was launched, when it was i>roduced and shared with the Plate. 

Febiuary 18th IToC took leave of our Rock and sailed to the Northward with an 
Intention to touch at River St Lucia. 2 - but meeting with a very strong Current setting 
to the Southward, was much longer getting there than I expected we should, and before 
we got that length We put into a Barr Harbour to the Southward of River St Lucia, where 
we were used exce—ively civil by the natives who supplyed us with everything we wanted 
for Brass Button-. As we were afterwards in River St Lucia, in coming out, 9 of the 
people left us, not willing to venture over the Barr, which I must own looked very terrible ; 
notwithstanding we that remained on Board were obliged to go over the Barr or suffer the 
Boat to be lost; for those who went on shore lot go the Grapnail close to tho Breakers 
at high Water, so that by the time it would have fallen a foot, she would have grounded ; 
therefore as soon as tho small Boat returned from putting them on shore we weighed the 
Grapnail again and put for the Barr. We were in the Breakers half an hour ; at length 
got safe over, and in two days got to Dellago [Delagoa], where we found riding the Rove 
Gallv from Bombay, Commanded by Edward Chandler. I thought this a good oppor¬ 
tunity to get the Treasure and Plate again, therefore applied to Captain Chandler to assist 
me who complyed with my request by sending his Boat and Mate with me on Board the 
Sloop. We soon got what we went for and returned on Board the Rove Galley, where I 
continued 'till 1 arrived at Moraclava. Two days after our arrival there, Captain Hutch¬ 
inson in t’v C-i-fn'tn'on joined us, who has favoured me with a Passage to this Place. 

Ev.vx Jone>. 

l» There is no in . m m the Diary of Evan Jones of the finding of these papers. 

;o in the Diary, tin discovery of an adze, &c. is given as on the same hay as the finding of the chest 
of “ Treasure. ” 

21 The actual disco eery of the box of plate is not recorded in the Diary. 

Tiobably the Umfposi which runs into St. Lucia Bay (south of Delagoa Bay), in 28° 30’ S. Lat 
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THE MAXU3MRITI IX THE LIGHT OF SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED TEXTS. 

BY HIRALAL AMRITLAL .SHAH, BOMBAY. 

Among the problems relating to the Mtinwmriti, the relationship between the Mdnava- 
dhannakistra and the Yedie school of the Mcinava-Maitnh/an-ii/a* ha.- occupied or.e of the 
foremost places in later years. (See Grundri* •« do- Indo-Ai i^cb.n PbihAotjk und 
Alttdumsl'unde II, 8. fbcht und Sitte, von .Julius Jolly, p. 17.) The time for a definite 
solution of this question doe- not seem to have arrived as yet. Hence we leave it aside, 
and propose to treat of the following three points concerning the Manu'w it, : 

First.—the authorship of the book ; 

Second.—its original form, 

Third.—its probable date. 

With data furnished by texts that have come to light since the days of liuhlcr and 
other scholars we hope to get nearer the truth than has hitherto possible. To begin with 
the first question, viz., the authorship of the Manusmriti. 

The JIanusmriti, as we see it now-a-days, is not the original composition of the sage 
Manu. W e have internal evidence enough to justify such a supposition. 

It is said in the Mantimiriti (Xffnayasagara Press, 4th ed. ]<!(•!». Bombay.) J .y.M»0, 
XII 110-117. and in XII 120, that the sage Manu instiucted the sage Bhrigu and Bhrigu 
pronounced all the laws contained in it. From this same evidence, we know for certain, 
that there is no other person concerned with the authorship of the Manvomili between 
Manu and Bhrigu, or between us and Bhrigu. 

At the end of every chapter, we read ‘-TffHUsT HUMFurar gr fc arqr . Phis 

reminds us of the word where the word refers to the collecting and 

grouping of the hitherto only scattered hymns. 

It is true, three commentators on the Manusmtiti have an additional \else in the 
beginning of the book. While commenting on that verse. Govindaraja. >av>. 

Man 11 " Biihlcr, S. B. E. \'ol. XXI'. 1 sS(i, jP xiii). 
Thiv assertion, however, docs not materially affect our conclusion. At the most 
it would assign the authorship to the ) upil of Bhngu and not toBliugu himself This 
Mould mean merely a change of the name and none whatsoever of the real author. But 
wo should not forget that great commentators like Medhatithi and Ivulluka make no such 
statement and the writer of the Mitnksham says (on the first verse of the Ydjnaralki/asnu iti) 

??u.raruru 1 spgr -?n. 1 

Therefore, we may dismiss the statement of the commentator Govindaraja in'*favour'of 
wliat tliG an riter uf thr -1/ 1ctvii ^ays. 

the conclusions we draw are that the arrangement of matter and metre is 

re is no third person or redactor of the Manu-onoli, its 


Hence 

done by Bhrigu alone, and that then 
fil'd and principal author being Manu himself 

These conclusions are very important, as we shall see later on. when we shall have 
to consider some conflicting arguments in connection with the form of the Manusnniti. 
Moreover, the present Manumirili is not the original 
the pupil of Manu. and it must differ considerably 
copy differs from an original picture. 

We cannot determine how far new things have been 
extent outside matter has crept into his 


one, but a redaction of it b\ Bhrigu, 
in matter, spirit and arrangement, as a 


added by Bhrigu, or to what 

, , version later on. With the discoverv of the 

original work many of our doubts will be solved; " * U 
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We now come to the second question, viz. the original form of the Manusmriti. That 
the original work must be in Shtra style, was a conjecture made many years ago by 
Prof. Mas Muller (cf. S. B. E. Vol. XXV. Introd. p. sviii.) and by Dr. Bidder (cf. ibid, 
p. xs If.). However, with the help of the publication in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
(Xo. 28, 1st ed. 1913) of the i we can get beyond a mere conjecture. 

Various mtras in that book ( pgM*V ) run parallel to the verses of the metrical 
Mnnmrni iti. Even some of the sentences in the (Mi/sore Bibl. Banter. 

Xo. 37, 1st ed. 1909) convey’ the same impression. This will be clear from several quota¬ 
tions taken from the two books, and put side by side. (The v hole of the is in 

sutra style.) 

HI 0. 10. “ -iUT faTb-21 i ” 

• Cf. Manu~ VI 68. 

TtfIRH I 2.2-3. " Hit ttfzfra T-ppiR sT^fR-nre^ I H1HPT VRR M 

fqaVEt I ’’ 

Cf. ManiC II 196, 198; 203. 

H ] 4.6. “ JTHTRH 'T'R R STCgW I ” 

Cf."Manu° V 129-130. 

ttsipm’ HI EH- »n<l HI 2.12. ^ I s^pp nrl ^ ^ prti ” 

Cf. MnmC IV 37 and IV 39. 

qjcfpHT II 8.3 PWTTTPWri *TPT ipm ^ PJgTR ” I 

Cf. Manic VI 34.2 

topw 0 HI 2.1. RHPHsnrpire qvrrr Pi; I ” 

Cf. Manic II 138-9. 

WrW III 111. " 

Cf. ManiC IV 2. 

Wntr J 2.7. ‘ >Tfuf taj =fCH 1 *' 

Cf. Manic IV 138. 

T1 11.3. *mr urur ’wa'r I M3R 1 " 

Cf. Manic II 143-47. 

1 The Miniit~.il> ’h mentions " ^IsfPTH once in VI 21 In V. X. Mandlik’s edition of (Bombay 1886) 
with seven commentaries, '' pjfHR ’ is mentioned in an additional verse given in the beginning of 
Chapter VI. t 

The account about the P3PTIT' given by -I. Jolly, Richt and .si He p. 9. and following linn by 
V A. Macdonell. Hislor>/ of Snn*k >> Lifer.itnr 1909, p. 262 does not agree with the contents of the 
PSRR 0 of the T. S. series. 

The hook is very important. Its style is extraordinarily clear, precise, and eloquent The customs 
mentioned in II 9. 5 and in III. 15. 2 are to be found only in Southern India, in and about the 
Malabar district. If these two customs be proved to have been prevalent over the whole of India, the 
book must be referred to a period of Indian civilization, when such customs were possible in society ; 
but in that case, it must be of an earlier date than Bhvigu’s version. (Cf. also Dr. Bidder on this work. 
S B E- Vol. XXV, Introd.) It must lie earlier than Kalidasa who mentions TffTRFl 111 

fcakunkdh I 22 (27). _ 

It should be noted that, side by side with many parallels between and the Muoitsia it:, 

higher notes of ethics and philosophy, which we believed to be peculiar to the Mu - u.swrif only, find an echo 
in TTtTTH Tile most obvious are II 11. 3 and I 2. 7 which are parallel to Manunnit II 115-7 and 
IV 138. 

s Who was the first to lay down this rule ? Manu or Vikhanas ? Is it legitimate, indeed, to con¬ 
clude that VI 54 is JIanu’s own injunction ? 
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1.1.5 ... Manu 

IV 

39 

2.12 . 

9■ 

59 

2.15 

* J 


3.10-11 

V 

113-116 

4.4 

• J 

128 

7.9 

VI 

46 

6.6 

VI 

42-44 ; 47-S 

2.6 

II 

177-180; 191 


These are some of the instances (which could tasily he multiplied) to prove that the 
present Mannswriti is based on a work that must be in siitra style. 

Moreover, from the parallels between gtjnfTfr 0 HI 2 ], and Manu- II. 138-9. we get 
a clear idea of the process of turning shtras into verses. In the -.«<!/•« just refened 
to. evidently, persons of greater importance are mentioned liist. Hut that order cannot 
be preserved in rendering the sutra into 'lolou. Exigencies of metre necessitate a change. 
Hence a verse must be added to cover the defect of meaning ; and that additional verse 
should say what the words in the sutra. by their vety position, implied. Thus wo get 
Manic II 138 and 130. Somewhat similar is the case of Manic VI 68 and of IV 2. 
There, instead of a verse, explanatory words are added. 

Now wc come to some quotations from the qfr’ composed (as we shall prove 
later on) by the famous minister of Chandragupta, 

#r Oil. 69 p. 191-2, “ WdOT I '* ‘‘ ■ RR'ERl’R I ” 1 “ fc^RTr- 

rTT^ugRc^ptr fnr *ruurf l ” Cf. Manu VIII 332-333. 

vv C’h. 1 p. 0. ‘sTRwnSuRr i =rwr TRr iR?r; 

^'rfrfixr siF^rfsRfrfa i ” Cf. Manic VII 43. 

The legitimate conclusion, from these quotations, is that Maim must have written in 
sutra* vomc of wliich must be identical with those of the %?jjR?r and the i 

The metrical rendering of the sutras appears to have been very cleverly done. 

It may be -aid to be now only a question of time, when the Mamrndharnaciilm 


(henceforth we use the abbreviation *TR=r° ) to designate this sutra : will be published. 
There appears a statement made by 'Sastri YajneNvara Ckimamiji (in his introduction to 
the Gujarati translation of the V yarahara portion of the Yujila and Mitdkshara, published 
in 1872 ). ‘RRT-RiTUSR »rh?R T°r “as regards 

the Munnruilliariiiasastra, both the Mdnaradharniasiitra and the versified Mamcnniti ’’ 
are well known. 


Here we must stop for a moment and consider certain data, apparently adverse to 
our position. However strong our arguments may be, we should not shut our eyes 
to the accounts which go against our conclusions. In the Niiradasmrili (cf. S. B. E. 
v.d. xxxiu.). it is said that Manu first wrote in verse. Hence, according to this account, 

° These two sentences are not marked as quotation-, from Manu. Hence, we naturally conclude 
that the definition, whether made by Manu or only accepted by him, must havo belonged to the com¬ 
mon stock of legal tradition. W e do not know who was the first to define the SaJiasa. It is, in this 
connection, interesting to note that the eight forms of marriage given in the Rd VPU (c/. ch. 59 p. 151,) 
are not marked as quotation from the laws of Manu either. 
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there is no possibility of there being a ! Further on, the same smriti tells u- 

that the total number of verses in the original composition amounted to one lakh. That 
total was reduced to 12,000 by Narad a, and his pupil Markandeya cut the number 
down to 8,000: Sumati, the son of Bhrigu, followed the example, and left the Manasmrih 
in 4,000 verses. Accordingly, Bhrigu has nothing to do with the Manusmriti ! Moreover 
there are certain accounts in the Pur anas which, though they differ from the Ndrada 
in other ways, yet agree that the original code of Manu consisted of one lakh of 
verses. 

To reply : These statements find no support from the Manusmriti. We have no 
longer 4,000 verses in it, but only 2,684 (3.) We have shown in the beginning with the 
help of Manusnii iti I 58-60, XII 117. and the colophon that Bhrigu learnt directly from 
Manu, and he himself reproduced all that he had learnt from Manu. Therefore our 
position remains unshaken in spite of other assertions. 

We trust to have now settled the questions as regards the authorship and the original 
form of the Manusmiiti. Now we come to the question of its date. 

Tradition assigns the book to the distant ages of the past. Manu" I 5S declare.- 
that it was taught by Prajapati himself to Manu. We have the statements of the 
Naradasmriti and the Purdiyjs to the effect that the laws of Manu were much greater 
in volume than they are to-day ; but there is no convincing evidence on these points. 

Dr. Biihler has assigned the Manusmriti to the time from 200 b. c. to a. d. 200. This 

is what the learned doctor says : .it certainly existed in the second 

century a. d. and seems to have been composed between that date and the second 
century b. c. (S. B. E. Vol. XXV. 1886 Introd. p. exvii), It should not be forgotten that 
this is supposed to be the date of Bhrigu's redaction. The date of the original can 

in no way be determined. 

For getting nearer the truth a verse in the first canto of the Buddhacharitam by 
Abvaghosha is the first stepping stone. 

Ths authority of A&vaghosha cannot be impeached. He wrote about 1,800 years ago 
(the most recent and authoritative treatises on his accurate time are, we fear, unfortunately 
inaccessible just now ; but we trust to be on the safe side in fixing this date somewhere 
between 27-200 A. D. We may well assume that he, being a Buddhist monk, was free 
from the prejudices of Brahmanism. He had no need to fabricate evidence or to 
change the accounts current in his day. 

His statement (we give it just below), therefore, that Sukra was the son of Bhrigu (or 
an illustrious member of Bhrigu's) must be accepted as true. It is corroborated by another 
one which we give below in note No. 6 (h). His further assertion as regards family 
Brihaspari is borne out by the Mahublidrata , Dro>:a c (V IS, Bombay University ed. and 
V 151 Calc, ed.) which is given in the same note (i. e. 6 b.). 

Hence, we must place Bhrigu always earlier than Sukra, wherever the name of this sage 
or his Niti&astra is quoted. 

The above referred to verse of Buddha c (ed. by the late kastri Uasivadekar and Prof. 
SSoani, first ed.) I 47 runs as follows:— 

•• rnmnsi m h rfr l 

er#; trtfr #r ^ fmpTV II " 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE XAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BA' V. KANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
{Continued from p. 108.) 

His method of work. 


The immediate and logical result of this view was the adoption of a different method 
of conversion. The predecessors of 1 c Xobilis had appealed to the Paravas and the lower 
classes, and laboured for their elevation first. By doing this, they had had the satisfaction of 
bringing thousands of people into their fold; but this satisfaction had been, soon after, 
followed by a serious disappointment and despair. For all conversion ceased with the 
Paravas, who had everything to gain, and nothing to lose, by embracing Christianity. The 
higher castes refused to be moved by the sermons of the missionaries, whom they called 
Parangls (Frnnr/i, Frank, European, not Indian) and held in horror. They feared the infamy 
of association with those who ate beef, drank wine, and lived in the companv of outcaste 
Pariahs. The conversion of the Para vans tlnis proved an obstacle to the conversion 
of the higher castes. J)e Xobilis, therefore, separated himself entirely from liis brother 
workers. He started the system of bringing round the higher classes first, and for this 
purpose, he had necessarily to keep himself aloof from the contact of the lower classes and 
of the missionaries who worked among them. In other words, while his predecessors had 
worked from below, he began the system of working from above. The one had begun with 
the elevation of the depressed, the other began with the persuasion of the enlightened. 
The one influenced the lower classes and the other the Brahmans. They wanked from 
the opposite poles, as it were, towards a common centre. 


Its inherent difficulty. 

.Such a circumstance could not but raise discontent in the minds of the different 
parties. Do Xobilis stay in the midst of the Brahmans, his avoidance of the lower classes 
and of the company of his brother missionaries, the sanction he gave to the continued 
observance of Hindu castes and customs, made him an object of suspicion and hatred in 
the eyes of his brother workers. They believed him to be an insane man who. in order to 
gain nominally a larger number of Christians, demeam d hini'elf and the ( hri'tian religion 
itself by liis conduct and precept. By his separation from the depressed classes, he violat¬ 
ed, they held, the fundamental principle of equality which < hristianity boasted : and bv 
his concessions to Indian taste and manners, lie demoralised, they said. Christian it v itself, 
and sacrificed its simplicity and its truth.** While Do Xobilis thus incurred the odium of 
his eo-religionists, he was not, in the long run, more successful h, obtaining triumph over 
paganism or in his relations with the higher classes of the Hindus, in fact' circumstanced 
as he was, he could hardly succeed. From the first lie placed himself m a wrong position. 
He began with deceit, with the adoption of a life which he in s<eret a» horrid with lies or at 
east equivocations on his lips as to his pa.entage, his aims, his views, and Ins ambitions, 
allmg himself a Brahman, he could hardly continue to deceive the Brahman. Capable of 
proving that he was not a Farangi in the moral sense, lie could hardlv hide long the 
fact that he w as a • Farangi' in birth. The result was that when the real facts became 

ty Hough, who .says that his teachings were “not consistent uith Chnstmn truth ' andl^d 

d T , '“ r* , ‘ b “" 01 ®* SP “ le> -" Ihey *»•—• » - Cliri.tien 

that they are scaree! y eutltled to be recorded in a history of Christianity m India." Taylor 


also condemns him. See 0. H. MS, s'., JJ, p. 220 . 
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known, his fall was sudden, and the bold and cunning experiment of which he was the author 
remained little more than an experiment. Religion is inconsistent with ambiguity of ethics, 
and De Nobilis was a failure on account of his failure to understand this fundamental fact. 

Its failure and its lessons. 

The great experiment of De Nobilis thus ended in failure ; but, none the less, his 
career deserves a fairly detailed narration, for the methods which he adopted were not 
only bold, original, and admirably ingenious, but they taught, both by their merits and 
demerits, valuable lessons to future workers in the field of Christianity in India. His 
career remains a shining example, an eternal reminder of what ought to be done, of the 
necessary measures to be taken to attract and captivate the Hindu mind, and of the pit- 
falls to be carefully avoided. Both by his successes and failures, he thus stands as the 
teacher of the missionaries. To the over-zealous and over-ingenious, he stands as a whole¬ 
some check, a necessary reminder of the helplessness of genius, if it is unaccompanied by 
plainness. To the timid and weak, at the same time, he is an object of imitation, an 
encouraging teacher. He taught that genius was independent of circumstance, that 
it was possible to out-Brahman even the most orthodox Brahman, if only there was energy, 
industry, and perseverance, in the realm of knowledge and of philosophy. Protestants 
and Catholics, Anglicans and Jesuits, YVesleyans and Lutherans,—in fact every school of 
missionaries that have come to India, have learnt from him, and while carefully trying to 
avoid his mistakes, have closely adhered to his praiseworthy methods. 

De Nobilis at Madura. 

It was in the year 1606 that De Nobilis came to Madura. From the first moment of 
his arrival, he adopted the method which he had chalked out for himself,—the method of 
becoming Indian for the sake of making the Indian a Christian. With the approval of his 
superior and the archbishop of Cranganur, he introduced himself to the Brahmans as a 
Roman 40 Brahman “ of a higher order than any in the east,” who had renounced the world 
and taken to the hard life of a Sanyasin. His fair complexion, his fine figure and his 
deportment necessarily made people think that he was a European, a ‘ Parangi but he 
denied that he was a ‘ Parangi.’ Consistent with his pretence, he adopted the dress and 
habits of the Sanyasin. A long linen salmon-coloured robe, with a surplice of the same 
colour, covered his imposing and majestic frame. A white or red sash went over his 
shoulders, and a turban round his head, while his feet rested on wooden sandals. Sacred 
threads, in the form of the Brahmanical yajiiopavita, crossed his body ; only in the place 
of the three cords, he had five, three of gold to represent the Trinity and two of silver, to 
represent, as he said, the body and soul of man. As a Sanyasin he had also medals, images 
and beads, eschewed the society of Fernandez and his converts, employed Brahman ser¬ 
vants alone, and lived on a pure vegetarian diet, rice and herbs. 

His Brahmanical life. 

The adoption of a Brahmanical life made the Brahmans think that De Nobilis was a 
Brahman. They therefore welcomed him, Saint as he was, and gave him a residence and 
a plot of ground in their own street, wherein he was able to establish a church and pres¬ 
bytery. The ingenious tenacity of De Nobilis, his complete separation from the lower 
classes and the Parangi missionaries, and above all his remarkable scholarship in the sacred 
lore of the Brahmans blinded the latter as to his real nationality, his desires and his ambi- 


» Hough, II, 221. 
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tions. For De Nobilis, not contented with the deceptive adherence to the outward formali¬ 
ties of Brahmanical life, took to the study of their literature, and soon became a master of it. 
He had the penetration to see that the superior social status of the Brahman, his influence, 
his power, could be traced to the superiority of his mental culture, and that by knowledge 
and intellect alone he could conquer him. An intellectual giant himself, it was not long be¬ 
fore he became as well versed as the most orthodox Brahman in the Vedas, the Sastras. 
and the philosophy of the Brahman. To proficiency in Sanskrit literature he combined 
proficiency in Telugu and Tamil literatures. Thus equipped, he was able to engage the 
most scholarly of his adversaries in debates and discussions without the fear of defeat, and 
thus equipped he could so present the doctrines of the Christian religion as not to clash 
with their cherished views and habits of thought. Be Nobilis never believed in a frontal 
attack on the Hindu religion. Such an attack only roused the dormant spirit of even the 
heterodox, and tended to make their attachment to their ancestral creed stronger. His 
method, therefore, was to so interpret the Vedas, etc., that the people unconsciously imbi¬ 
bed the Christian doctrines. He depended for his success more on the skilful interpreta¬ 
tion, or rather misinterpretation, of the Brahmanical lore, than on the excellence of his 
sermon. He wished, in other words, to first create a public opinion unconsciously favourable 
to Christianity and therefore willing to embrace Christianity itself in the long run ; but in 
doing this, he forgot, to use the language of Rev. Mr. Hough, that he was fatally “ com- 
promisng the truth of the Gospel and the liberty of the poor believer.’’ 

To the reputation of a scholar De Nobilis added the name of a sage and reduce. Well 
aware that solitude was a source of attraction, he rarely gave a ready audience to visitors. 
Men received the monotonous answer that the teacher was engaged in prayer, in studies 
and in contemplation. When persistence procured an interview, the charming and persua¬ 
sive eloquence, the deep wisdom, and the erudite scholarship of the Sanyasin, dazzled 
and puzzled the stranger, and he would return, as a result of his discussions, with a vague 
unrest, a sort of scepticism, an undefined but new line of thought, which he could not explain 
himself, but which he knew was a subtle departure from acknowledged interpretation of his 
sacred lore. De Nobilis, it is true, never used the name Christ; for if he had done »o. he 
would have been the next day expelled from the Brahman street and would har e been 
murdered as a disguised enemy of the gods. Nor did he stand in the way of the caste, the 
festivals and the minor observances of the people. " Pongul,’’ for instance, i. e. ‘‘the 
cooking of new rice and milk, and eating it solemnly,” he allowed ; only, he wanted it to 
be practised at the foot of the cross after he blessed the new lice. 

His religious compromise. 

The\ were likewise allowed to rub sandal-paste, provided it was blessed by the priest. 
Again he subscribed freely to the popular belief that magic was capable of exorcising devils 
out of people, of giving children to the childless. Gold leaves, rosaries, ashes and III other 
mysterious weapons used by the Hindu Yogis and magicians were therefore used by 
D_ Nobilis, on as large a scale as they, and the number of conversions which he effected by 
these means was perhaps larger than by his sermons or teachings. His innovations are seen 
* \en in regard to names. He gave his converts Hindu baptismal names, i. e., names other 
thm those of the Roman martyrology.no He did not insist on Latin and traditional terms 
in regard to holy things. He allowed his “ converts ” to celebrate their marriages in the old 
fashions and made no opp osition to either early marriage or the tying of the tali. He did not 

5C He him - el{ assumed, as Hougii says, the name of Tattvabudka SvOmi. 
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object to the superstition that the tali , the emblem of marriage, should be suspended bv 
turmenc-coated threads, or that it should have 108 threads. He did not again object to 
the use of the margosa twig, the breaking of cocoanut, the use of crowns to ward oft 
devils, and scores of other superstitions. He did not insist on worship in the church or 
even the confessional. He did not stand in the way of his converts serving in Hindu 
temples, for instance, as musicians,—his idea being that profession had nothinglo do with 
religion. He even positively subscribed to the Hindu idea of physical cleanliness and bath. 
He did not prohibit his disciples from wearing the holy ashes or studying Hindu fables and 
legends, religious and otherwise. In short, he recognized the social hierarchy of Hinduism, 
and conceded by a practical life that the Pariah could not claim equality with the Brahman! 
that caste was not inconsistent with true religion, that the minor rituals and the harmless 
ceremonies and superstitions did not clash with Christian beliefs and doctrines. It was 
these concessions that made the people think that he was a Sanyasin. He might lie an 
eccentric, an erratic Sanyasin: all the same, he a Sanyasin. It was these 

concessions again that enabled him to speak boldly in certain respects with impunity 
and without being discovered to be a Christian. He said that of the four Vedas 
which the Hindus had known, three only were being studied, the fourth having been lost 
centuries back. He said that he had just rescued that Veda from obscurity and that a 
study of it was more necessary than the study of the three other Vedas for the salvation 
of the soul. And he boldly maintained that, according to that Veda, the idols ought not 
to be worshipped , that the existence of the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva was 
a myth, that Chokkanatha, the object of their daily worship, was nothing but a piece of 
stone, a handiwork of man, deserving of woiship as much as any piece of wood or stone. 
He was also against the rubbing of ashes, and against the worship of the liiujcm. In the 
place of the Hindu triad he substituted the Christian triad and C'hiist, and the Saints : but 
these were given such Hindu names that they could hardly be considered to be Christian. 


His success. 

The labours of De Nobilis did not go unrewarded. Many of the highest caste^ 
became his disciples. An Indian guru was baptized, after twenty days, controversy with 
him, under the name of Albert. By the year 1609 a family of 20 Xaiks, a near relation 
of the king, a brother of the grand warden of the palace, “• a prince "—probably a Polv°nr '■ 
and many others of high social status and official dignity,—Brahmans and priests. 
Rajas and courtiers, Naikens and Vellalas, Hocked to the presbytery and became '• Chris¬ 
tians," if we can use the expression to such doubtful Christians. The profound scholar.-hip 
and the pious life of Dc Xobilis, together with that good sense or duplicity which rest rained 
him from offending the prejudices of his converts, enabled him to maintain a firm if not 
an enduring empire over the minds of his disciples. The latter were, for their part, much 
attached to him. They loved him as tender pupils, and as their fresh gratitude could not 
be restrained within the limits of prudence, the name of Do Xobilis as a saint and scholar, 
as a sage and seer, spread widely, and reached the ears of Muttu Kri.dinappa himself. Ti e 
Karta at once expressed a desire to see such a great sage : but to De Xobilis a premature 
revelation of his mission would be a fatal blow at its eventual success. He therefore 
pleaded the excuse that, if he was flattered by the condescension of the Karta, he was 
unfortunately unable to take advantage of it, as his principle of life was against publicity 
and against the very sight of women, whom, he said, he was very sure to meet in case he 
stepped out of his humble home. 

( To b co nl i mi (I . ) 


51 Nelson says that even Tumbuchchi Xaik, whom he absurdly styles the cnitf of all tl.u Toruyau» 
from Vaipar to Vijayanagar, longed to become a Christian, but the fear of his suzerain prevented him 
from doing so. See Marin. Manual, p. 116. 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 

BY D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; POONA. 
(Continued from Vol. XLII, p. 258.) 


XXI.—Th3 Taxila scroll inscription of the year 136. 


This inscription was discovered by Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeo¬ 
logy, near the Chir Stupa in his excavations at Taxila. The first line of this record, 
which contains the date, has very much exercised the scholars interested in Indian 
epigraphy. It runs thus: sa 136 ayasa Ashadasa masasa divase 15. Here the most 
knotty word is ayasa. Sir John takes it as the genitive singular of Aya, the name appear¬ 
ing in the Kharoshthi legends on the reverse of the coins of two Indo-Scythian kings 
called Azes in the Greek legends on the obverse. He translates the line by “ in the 
year 136 of Azes, on the 15th day of the month of Ash ad ha/' and refers the year 136 to an 
era founded by Aya-Azes I 1 . Dr. Fleet at first doubted the reading ayasa and tentatively 
proposed viya-sa as a corruption of and in the sense of dviUyasya. He is now, however, 
convinced in regard to the correctness of the reading, and does not hesitate to say on the 
strength of the forms aa ami an 1 aya iisi-asmin supplied by Pischel's Grammatik der 
I’rdkrit-Sprachen § 429, that ayasa must by an equivalent of asya, ■ of this'. Accordingly 
he gives the following translations: 


•• In the year 136 : of the day 15 of this present month Ashadha.' 1 

“ In the year 136 : on the day 15 of the month Ashadha of this year.” 

Now, a:i epigraphist need not be told that it is exceedingly improbable that ayasa of 
this inscription is the genitive singular of Aya-Azes. No Hindu king has so far been 
mentioned in any Sanskrit or Prakrit inscription without any regal titles or at any rate 
honorofic prefixes or suffixes to his name specially as many years could not have elapsed 
since his death as appears to be the case from this interpretation. In fact, such a thing 
i- oppose l to the traditional Hindu sentiment of reverence forkings. Secondly, even if 
aya in ay isa really stood for Azes, the date 136 cannot be interpreted as a year of the era 
originated by Azes, but merely a- a year, when Azes was reigning, but of an era started 
by a.io her king preceding him. This =s the only construction an epigraphs would put 
upon it on the analogy of similar wordings of the dates. Tnere is therefore no recourse 
left but to interpret ayisa in a different and simpler way. Dr. Fleet no doubt takes it to 
stand for the Sanskrit asya. But this procedure, I am afraid, is open to objection. In 

the fi st place, on the analogy of aalimi and aya hsi-asmin which Dr. Fleet has cited on the 

authority of Pischel, we would expect ayalrni and not ayasa as the equivalent form of asya. 

m Uy, it this interpretation is accepted, the first line of the scroll inscription cannot be 
male to yield a natural sense. Because when the year 136 is actually specified where is 
the propriety of speaking of the month Ashadha as this (i.e. the present) month or speaking 
of it as the month Ashadha of this (i e. the present year) ? Of course, if the vear had not 
been mentioned along with it, there would have been perfect sense in referring to Ashadha 
as this (or the present) month or as Asha lha of this (or the present year). Such is not 
however, rhecase. I cannot, therefore, help supp osing that ayasa must be understood 

1 This view was first propounded by him in the Jour R ~4 w loin ™ n-r - i 1 7 

defended m Ibul. 191o. p 193 and it He . f ’ 19U ’ PP ' 9 '°' “ d “h**™** 1 / 

W12 13 . 19 P ' ' HP " t,! ‘ chn S ? t0 'lew (Arc*. Sure. In-1.) Annual Rep. 
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differently. And I give here my interpretation of the word for the consideration 
of the scholars, in order that the/ inly take it for what it is worth. I take ay as a as an 
equivalent of the Sanskrit adyasya ‘of the first’. The corruption of dya into yya is as 
natural as into jja. Thus in Asoka’s Rock Edict VI we meet with lujtlnesu, uyanasi or 
uyinzspi, all standing for uiyane or uiyamshu. Adyasya must, therefore, have become 
ayyassa ; - and as it is unusual in inscriptions to mark the double or assimilated consonants 
and as long a is never shown in Kharoshthi records, dyyasa would be written as ayasa. 
Thus there can lie no philological difficulty in taking ayasa of a Kharoshthi record in a 
norvh-west frontier dialect as the equivalent of adyasya. The line may, therefore, be 
rendered into English thus : 

“ On the day 15 of the month of the tirsL Asha lha (in) the year 136." 

Dr. Fleet, who is the best authority on Indian astronomical literature, says: “Xow, at 
the time of this record,—in A. D. 79-80 according to Dr. .Marshall's opinion and my own > 
and some three centuries before the introduction of the Greek astronomy,—the Indian 
calendar was regulated by mean or uniform instead of true time. The intercalation of 
months was governed by a hard and fast rule. According to the Jydtish-Vedai'jga the 
fixed intercalated months (one half-way through the five-years cycle, and the other at the 
end of it) came next after Ashadha and Pausha." This fits here excellently : for, according 
to the astronomical system then prevalent there would be two Ashadhas. It was 
therefore, necessary to specify in the Taxila scroll inscription which Ashadha was meant. 
And this explains the propriety of ayxsa (= ddyisya — 1 of the first’) qualifying 
Ashadham. 

The date 136 of this record has been taken to refer to the Vikrama era and con¬ 
sequently as equivalent to A. D 79. Xo»v, who could have been the Mahtlrdja Bdjdtirtija 
Devaputra Khushna referred to in the inscription as reigning in this year 1 The monogram 
on the scroll is characteristic of the coins of onlv Kujula-Kadphises and Viuia-Kadphises. 
Kanishka and his successors arc, therefore, entirely out of question. But these titles are 
found conjoined only to the name of Kujula-Kadphises, as has been shown by Cunningham. 
Again, while the image of Buddha has been found on some coins of the latter, it is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence on those of Vimn-Kidphises. This shows that Kajula-Kadphises 
could alone be the Kushana prince intended in this inscription. He must, therefore, be 
supposed to be living in A. D. 79. and it seems tempting to suppose that he was the 
originator of the Saka era. Some scholars have recently looked upon Xahapana as the 
founder of this era. but this is impossible because during all the dates ranging from 41 to 46 
that have been found for him he was a K-hatrapa and not Mahakshatrapa, clearly show¬ 
ing that he was a feudatory and could not therefore have started the era according to 
which his inscriptions are dated. The only paramount sovereign of this period was Kujula- 
Kadphises. This is indicated by his titles Maharaja RdjdtirdWi Devaputra. The 
probabilities are that he originated what is now known as the 'Saka era. The era does not 
seem to have flourished in the north where it was originally started but seems to have been 

2 It ia also probable in the present case that dya was lirst changed into jja, ami thm into yy i 
according to the north-west frontier dialect where j is very often replaced by y. 
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introduced by the Kshatrapas in south India where it lasted for more than three centuries 
and was consequently called Saka era after these Kshatrapas who were Sakas just as the 
Gupta era continued by the Valabhi princes came to be known also as Valabbi samvat. 

XXII —Partabgarh Inscriptions. 

A new inscription has been found in Rajputana. which is not without some impor¬ 
tance. It was for years lying stuck up into a C'habutra or platform near Chainram Agarva- 
la’s trawari or step-well at Partabgarh, capital of a Native State of the same name in south 
Rajputana. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha, Superintendent of the Rajputana Museum, 
obtained tidings of it, hurried to the place, and secured the inscribed stone for the 
Museum through the good offices of the Maharajkumar of Partabgarh. The inscription 
is certainly worth editing, and I am glad to hear that the Superintendent has already 
forwarded a paper for publication to the Director-General of Archaeology in India. A 
summary of its contents v ill here not be unwelcome especially as the paper will take loner 
to publish. 

The inscription begins with the invocation for protection of the god Sun and of the 
goddess Durga alias Katyayani. The first is no doubt represented by Indraditya and the 
second by Vatayakshini of the text. The epigraph then di\ides itself into four parts. 
The first registers a grant made by Mahendrapala II of the imperial Pratihara dynasty 
reigning at Mahodaya (Kanauj). The language used in the genealogical portion, charac¬ 
terised as it is by the specification of the names of the queens and the faiths of the kings, 
is identical with that occurring in the copperplate grants of his family except in the fact 
that the portion pertaining to Bhoja II has been omitted from our inscription. The 
importance of the first part and consequently of the whole record is two-fold. First.it 
gives us the name of a new prince of the. imperial Pratihara dynasty, viz. Mahendrapala 
II.. who was a son of Vinayakapala from his queen PrasAdhanade.i of the Devatha (?)- 
rdhifamily. The date of Mahendrapala II. supplied by this inscription is V. S. loots (AD. 
940). For his father Vinayakapala or Kshitipala we have dates ranging from A. D. 914 to 
931. It is worthy of note that this king had also another successor, viz. Devapala. tor 
whom the date V. S. 1005 (—A.D. 948) is furnished by a Sivaboni inscription. It thus 
appears that Mahendrapala II reigned between Vinayakapala and Devapala. Devapala. 
again, appears to be a (younger) brother to Mahendrapala II. for lie must have been 
either a brother or son of Mahendrapala and if he had been a son. he should certainly 
have been described as paclanudhijata or successor of the latter, instead of Kshitipala. He 
must, therefore, be a brother to Mahendrapala II. supposing that Devapala and 
Mahendrapala were not names of one and the same king as is i.ot impossible. In tl e 
second place, the importance of this epigraph consists in the fact that it finallv sets at 
rest the controversy that had raged in regard to this Imperial Pratihara dynasty. Three 
copperplate charters were issued from Mahodaya (Kanauj) by the kings Bhoja. Mahendra¬ 
pala (I.) and Vinayakapala ( Kshitipala) whose dates were read by Dr. Fleet and Prot. 
Kielhorn as 100. 155 and 188 and referred to the Har.-ha era. They maintained that 
these princes could not be identified with the homonymous kings named in the Gwalior, 
Peheva and Siyar oni stone-inscriptions, first because the foimer hoxe the subordinate title 
maharaja and the latter, the paramount titles paiamabha lUi ra ka - in a h a rdjd /lh iraj a -p «?«- 
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mesvara, and secondly because the dates of the latter clearly ranged between V. >S. 960 and 
1005 and consequently they were posterior to the former by full one century. Fourteen 
years ago I wrote a paper combating this view. I contended that the title maharaja did 
not necessarily denote a subordinate feudatory rank and could be appropriately applied even 
to an independent ruler, that the dates of the copper-plate inscriptions were wrongly read 
and ought to be read 900, 955 and 988 and referred to the Vikrama era so that thev were 
in perfect conformity with the Vikrama dates supplied by the stone inscriptions, and that 
the very fact that there was a perfect agreement not only in the names but also in the order 
of succession of four princes mentioned in the copper-plates on the one hand and the stone 
inscriptions on the other, could not be attributed to a mere coincidence but was a conclu¬ 
sive proof in favour of their identity. Three years later a stone inscription was discovered 
near Sigartal in the close vicinity of Gwalior in which the agreement in names and ordei 
of succession extended to six generations, and, curiously enough, it suddenly brought 
round Prof. Kielhorn to my views. It is noteworthy that this new inscription contained 
no date and that no titles, subordinate or paramount, were conjoined with the names of 
any kings, and what I cannot understand is why the agreement in point of names and 
genealogical order was thought by Prof. Kielhorn to be sufficient when it was carried to six 
generations by this Gwalior record and not sufficient though it was carried to four genera¬ 
tions before its discovery. The present inscription, however, clearly decides in favour of 
my view. All the names except Bhoja II. mentioned in the copper-plate grants are found 
in this stone record. Secondly, the title maharuja which was so far found coupled with the 
royal names in the copper-plates only is lepeated in this stone epigraph. In fact, as stated 
above, the actual language employed in the copper-plates to describe the genealogy is 
reiterated in this stone inscription, and to me it appears almost certain that this last is but 
a lithic copy of the grant originally issued in copper-plate by Maliendrapala II. Whether 
we suppose that the grant was originally issued in copper-plate or in stone, the date of the 
present inscription can be read beyond all doubt; and this is the most ciucial point. It is 
expressed both in symbols and in words This is a most fortunate circumstance, for the 
words can never be doubtful whereas the reading of symbols is still so. Leaving aside 
therefore for the present the numerical symbols, the words indicate that the date is clearly 
1003. Here then we have got an inscription which contains a word for word repetition 
of the genealogical preamble of the copperplates including even the title maharaja and 
gives the date 1003 for a son of Vinayakapala (-Kshitipala ) for whom the date 974 has 
been furnished, in words and consequently without any doubt, by a stone inscription. The 
conclusion is therefore irresistible that the kings of the copper-plates are identical with the 
homonymous kings of the stone inscriptions and that the correct readings of the dates of the 
copper plates which are denoted in symbols are not 100, 155 and 18S as done by 
Dr. Fleet and Prof. Kielhorn, but 900, 955 and 988 as shown by me and Dr. Hoernle. Xow 
for the numerical symbols in which also the date of our inscription is expressed. The 
numerical symbols are trso, saiii and h i. Of the first symbol the letter t is to be taken 
along with the preceding letters saiii and va so as to form the word scai.vat. This is on 
the analogy of the dates expressed in the copper-plates of this dynasty. The remainder, 
viz. rso, must be taken to be identical with sro and to stand for 100 as ably shown by 
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Dr. Hoernle. Sa i. must therefore be understood to be a multiplicator of the preceding symbol, 
viz. 100, and consequently to denote the figure for 10. Obviously the remaining symbol 
hi has to be taken to stand for 3. It is only by this interpretation that the symbols can 
be made to yield the date 1003. Our knowledge of the numerical symbols is yet neither 
exhaustive nor definitive, and the present inscription certainly adds to this knowledge by 
supplving two new symbols, one for 10 and the other for 3. 

Xow in regard to the details of the first part of the inscription. It records the grant, 
by Mahendrapaladeva (II), of the village Kharpparpadraka near Ghontavarshika and 
situated in the western division ( palhaJca) of Dasapura to the goddess Vatayakshim 
connected with the monastery of Harirshesvara, a Dasapura (Dasora) Chaturvedi Brahman. 
Dasapura has been universally identified with the present Mandsor in the Gwalior 
State, and is the cradle of a Brahman caste called Dasora who are found in numbers both 
in the Udaipur and Partabgarh States. Ghontavarshika is Ghotarsi, 7 miles east of 
Partabgarh, and Kharparapadraka is K ha rot, 7 miles south-east of Partabgarh. The 
dutaka was Jagganaga and the grant was drawn up by purohita Trivikrama. It bears 
the full date Sam vat 1003 Margga vadi 5, and ends with the sign-manual of one Vidagdha, 
who probably was governor of the Dasapura division. It appears that Mahendrapala 
originally issued a copper-plate charter whose contents were engraved on the stone along 
with the other grants. 

The second past of the inscription commences with an account of a local Chahamana 
d\ nasty which made itself conspicuous first in the reign of the Pratihara sovereign Bhoja 
I. The first prince mentioned of this family is Govindaraja. His son was Durlabharaja. 
and the latter's son was Indraraja who erected a temple to the Sun called Indraditya after 
him. Then we are told that at the request of this Indraiaja, Madhava, son of Damodaia. 
granted from Ujjain on the Mina-samkranti day. after bathing in the temple of Mahakaht 
and worshipping the god, a village called Dharapndraka for repairs to and for the per¬ 
formance of ball and charu sacrificial rites on the site, in Ghontavarsha, attached to the god 
Nityapramudita. Madhava f we are informed, was Tantrapdla, Mahdsdmanta and 
Mahddan Jamyaka, and was at Ujjain. At that time, w r e are further informed, feamma, 
appointed by the Commander-in-chief Kokkata was charge d’affairs at Manilapika, which 
seems to be no other than Mandu in the Dhar State. If this identification is correct. 
Dharapadraka can be no other than Dhar itself. This grant is signed by Madhava and 
countersigned by Vidagdha of the first grant. 

The third part of the inscription commences with the date Samvat 999 Srdvcu.a 
■sudi 1, and says that on this day Maharajadhiraja Bhartripapa son of Khommana, 
granted to the god Inclrarajaditya of Ghontavarsha, a field called Vamvvulika in the 
village of Palasakupika. Palasakupika is probably Palasia in the Partabgarh State. 
Bhartripatta is no doubt the same as Bhartripatfa II of the Guhilot dynasty ( vide ante, 
Yol. xxxix, p. 191 ff.). The fourth part registers three minor grants. The first is by 
Devaraja son of Chamundaraja to the god Indraditya. The second is by Indraraja to. 
the god Trailokyamohana in the grounds of Indradityadeva. The third is by the local 
banias in favour of Vatayakshini. In the last line we are told that the praiasti 
was engraved by Siddhapa, son of Satya; and the inscription ends with the date Sam 
1003. 
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THE MANUSMRITI IN THE LIGHT OF SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED TEXTS. 

BY HIRALAL AMRITLAL SHAH, BOMBAY. 

( Continued from, p. 115.) 

T he gufr are none but those spoken of in Manusmriti 135. Another sage, Bhrigu. 

is the father of Parasurama, but evidently he is not referred to here. Hence, if there 
remains no doubt as regards the redaction by Bhrigu, there should be no doubt about his 
being earlier than the Buddhist poet either. The latter is supposed to have lived 
between 27-200 A. D. 4 Bhrigu, then, must have preceded him (considering those times) 
at least by a century.' Therefore, his recension must verge {at least) on the beginning of the 
Christian era or lie even further back. 

Second : let us turn to the snp l. It quotes Manu about six times. We have 
already given three quotations ending with “ ffg ” Two more of this type occur on 

p. 177 (ch. 63) and p. 63 (ch. 25) of that book. The is supposed to have been written 
in the time of Chandragupta, the date of whose accession is 320-315 B. C. Hence, the 
original Law-book of Manu (the riPTT i * 3 * 5 ) must be placed earlier than 320 B. C. Whether 
those references to Manu’s opinion are taken from the jtpt? 0 alone, or from it and the 
Manusmriti as well, we are unable to say definitely, although, circumstantial evidence 
favours the existence of the Manusmriti even at that date. 

(A) The phrase “ ifiggr ” occurs many a time in the 3Ur° and also in the 
Jnfintrrr (T. S. Series No. 14. 1st ecb, 1912.) 3 . The commentator on the 
latter interprets the phrase as followsfttsatr ” (cf, tft 0 II 3-3.) 
We may suppose, then, that “ *TPrgr " in the grp sup refers not to the mgg 0 , but to 
the law-books edited by the followers of the school of Manavas. The most prominent of 
them must be Bhrigu, because Narada and Brihaspati, who follow Manu in many cases 
do not treat of politics. Hence “ *TPTTP ” should refer (to the recension of the Manu¬ 
smriti by Bhrigu or, in other words, to our present Manusamliita. 

i The date of Asvaghosha is not yet definitely settled. It is true that he has much in common with 
Kalidasa. Mr. Nandargirkar tries to prove (cf. Introd. to Buddha 0 by Prof. Soani p. 10) that he, in his 
poem (Buddha 0 ) III 23, referred to Kumdrasambhava. However, there are arguments which militate 
against his hypothesis that (Buddha 0 ) “ A1’ ^1^ rjJHI1 Cl, is a slap at Kalidasa s 

“ ” (VII 65, Kumdra° Nir° Press. 5th ed., 1908). 

In Buddha 0 V 23, we find “ trfVTU 3* *T ’’ and in I 85 “ *T fsra- 

Again we have a peculiar construction of ‘ ’ in VI 67 (Prof. Cowell’s ed.) . We have 

similes expressed negatively in VI 31 ff. From all these texts we should infer that the habit of using 
to modify his ideas is peculiar to Asvaghosha. We need not suppose that he refers to some 
particular person or a special book, whenever he qualifies his statement. Hence, the priority of Kalidasa 
to him is not settled by referring to Buddha 0 III 23. 

5 Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 12, seems to conclude from the two quotations in g>P gp that the Mdnavuh 
were at the time, when this book was written, not generally recognized as a Vedic School (of Law). But 
the same way of quoting Manu obtained in comparatively quite recent texts. Moreover, we have pointed 
out in note No. 3, that Chanakya accepts definitions (of Manu and of others) which are rot his own, 
without even giving their source. If the Mdnatdb were not recognised at that time as a Vedic School of 
Law, it would not have been possible for Chanakya to quote them in his Arthasdstra, as inculcating one 
particular view on the matter. 
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(B) Mnn n is not the only authoiity referred to by Chanakya. He quotes also 
Usanas (i. e. Sukra), Brihaspati and Parasara, the works of two of whom are found to be 
in metrical form. No scholar has maintained that they were ever written in sutras. The 
'Sukraniti is all in verses. The quotations from Brihaspati seem to be made from his 
Arthas&stra (which is not extant) 5 , and not from his Dharmasdstra. Analogy, therefore, 
favours the existence of the metrical Code of Manu in the time of Chandragupta. 

(C) Turning back to the verse of the Buddha' 1 (I 47) which asserts the priority of 
Bhrigu to Sukra, we may safely say that Bhrigu’s recension must have been in existence 
when Chanakya was quoting from the 'Sukra °. 

(D) We come across quotations in the ^r° vrq\ which resemble closely enough the 
verses of the Manusmriti. 

Cf. Mt 0 5 T?t 0 p. 274. ch. 108-10 ‘ tpWRT ^ "3 3 °^ : I ” with Manu- 

smriti VIII128 a “ I ” 

^r° p. 217. ch. 82 “ qfrfH thuR «»ipqvr i 

SRRTRi II ” with Manusmriti XI 180 “ OTSRrwWTHRTRra 5 

Cf. sri° p- 151-2 ch. 59. “ su^rr »rr?rr fqw: l fRqferarr urarw: I 

Tf,r%*RRRTfT? : I ?RR I 1 * ■ I R^RH’RRR. : I : I 

smsn?RT g rew I l I Href^sJPTprr: I etc.” with 

Manusmriti III 24 ; 27-34. Here, we see at once the difference between a Dharmasdstra 
and an Arthasdstra. It is further illustrated by the way in which Chanakya mutilates the 
verse of Manu ( Manusmriti IV 138) “ f¥T¥ fra 5|«rr¥, etc. ” which becomes (t?rP 5T*T 
p. 249. ch. 92) “ T?: fsroiSR g¥T5r RRJT | 3Tfb¥ rn RH ffftU II ” 

It is readily admitted that there arc differences besides resemblances between the two 
texts. This is also true of the 5ffT° tfr 0 (which follows the =rrf *Tq°); cf. XXI 53 
“ vr?>rr^f>ug»?rJir s'^Ri =^rfr I " 

1 That there is an Arthaiiistra of Brihaspati can be seen from the following references:_ 

(a) Buddha 1 I. 47. (Cf. p. 115.) 

(ft) Mctha 0 Drona° V. 151 (V. 18) : 

“ *RPim: **iR?jfrs?iTpT 5ra»rr3p rem HiH I ’’ 

(c) Dr. Hertel s edition of Panchatantra by Piirnabhadra, Vol. III. Specimens from the MSS. i i 
fearada characters: 

“ ¥?VTR ” 

{d) ¥?° ’TT° II. 3'4; V. 8. 88; VIII. 12. 5 etc. and ^fr pp, 29 etc. 

(e) Bliasa, Pratimd 3 (T. S. S. No. 42.) 

“ I ” P. 79. Act. V. 

(/) Commentary of Kulluka on Manusmriti IV. 19 

“ ftfrr«i*rsrrRn% ¥Ruu^Wrar?ifffi | ” 

(y) Introductory verses of Yajiia° and hukra°. 

(h) Paiichatantra. (Bombay, S. Series, 2.) 

also in U?T C •ir 0 V. 88 8. 

“ flcf VDsTDIRV^: | " 
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What we want to show by means of paragraphs A, B, C and D is the probability 
of the existence of Bhrigu’s Samhitd in the time of Chandragupta. We are inclined to say 
that Chanakya had before him, Bhrigu’s recension, when he wrote his 'Sastra, even though 
he differed from it. There can be no doubt, however, that the source of his ideas in these 
parallels were either the HRT 0 alone, or they together with the JIanusmriti. In case he is 
referring to the sutras of Manu alone, we may suppose that he has quoted them word for 
word or has given a summary of them. If he is referring to the metrical Smriti. we may 
assume that he is abbreviating his quotations. 

It might appear that we have taken Chanakya to be the author of the book called the 
sfiV vpf 3 without proving him to be so. The learned editor of that book has already 
established the authorship of Chanakya, but we can add to his arguments, proceeding on 
different lines. 

The phrase occurs often in that book, and it might perhaps lead some 

to suspect that either parts or the whole of the book is not written by Cliinakya himself. 
Internal as well as external evidence help to remove this suspicion. 

In the chapters where Chanakya (surnamed Kautilya) quotes other authorities and 
answers them, or adjusts their opinions, the conclusion we come to is that the answers 
must be from the author himself. P. 13-14 of the 'Sdstra may serve as an illustration. In 
the case of choosing a minister, various opinions are given. Finally, the author 
winds up the discussion with his own view and a supplementary verse. 

Chanakya’s discussions contain copious matter and are written in a vigorous style , 
they are quite in keeping with the ‘thoroughness’ (‘ wffcsj ’ cf. note 6. h) ascribed to him. 
The drama Mudrurdlcshasa exhibits the same characteristics of this remarkable man. 
(It would be advisable to study this drama in the light of the principles of Kautilya.) 

The author of the 5RT 1 sfr’ professes to follow his revered guru Vishnugupta (('. t. 
Chanakya) and says that he has simply abbreviated his system (cf. ^r 0 I 6-7, “qfq 

.I ’’) In the same chapter we find a verse (I 60.) which is given 

in the srq 3 at the end of p. 12, ch. 3. The system, then, containing ‘ the nectar of 
Arthatiistras (I 6.) ’ can be no other than that propounded in the 

The commentator of ^tr 0 ur 3 , Sahkararya says in his commentary (on tire fir-t seven 
verses) as follows :— 

“ srnsrra I 

^ II” (on- v. l.) 

.“*1* 5r»frm^rerrf?? sTrV 

.” ( on v. 2.).“ ^r^nrc^ffr tiyrr. 

fPT f l tqtt I jqsr I ...'"(on V. 6.) ..." qq- 

qfig' TTTsffm sfr^PTPr^fpr l rij iren: o r mr? ^ |." 

(on v. 7.) 

The last part of the commentator’s remarks is very important. The book contains 
about 1215 verses ; there are 36 chapters. In the vpq there are 180 chapters, the 
number of verses, however, we could not control. But Ike same data are given in the 
qfC vjq° p. 6. Anyhow, the commentator on Nitisdra has identified K airily a with 
Chanakya and has said that the writer of the Arthaidstra is Kauiilya. It seems, indeed, 
we might feel sure about the authorship of the vnq°. 
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Mallinatha," in his commentary on Raghuva/ma (cf. Nandargirkar's ed. Poona, 1897.) 
XV 29, quotes (from the MV’ p. 45, eh. 19) under the name of Kautilya, . . . . 
“ ???irrf*T s T T 2'T , T'T ; T WT finand on the same verse, another commentator on Raghu- 

vamia, Charitravardhana, quotes under the name of Chfinakya . . . . <l 

STTtsTPmt 3f?T I ” Both of them, evidently, refer to one person and one book, and 

can the latter be any other than the vv’ ? s 

Thus we have made good our assumption (p. 11.) that the present Manusmriti existed 
n the time of Chinakya, i. e. before 320 B. C. That bpt^° existed at that time needs no 
proof. 

Bhasa, 0 in his ( Act V.. T. S. S.. p. 79, ) puts the following sentence in the 

mouth of Havana :— 

■■ um'rh *ruurN wum 

jrr%riH ^ I " 

Accordingly, we put the earlier than Bhasa ; but, at present, we cannot do 

the same with the Manusmriti. 


1 Mr. Nandargirkar, in his R vjhnva-jsa (Poona, 1897) appendix B, has, under 
and an excellent list of quotations from the Arthasastra and XUia'tra, to be found in the com¬ 

mentary of Mallinatha The work of Kautilya was not published, when he prepared his edition of 
Raghuvanjia. It will be interesting for a scholar to investigate the influence exercised by Kautilya, 
KAm.mdaka and Manu on Kalidasa. 

Cf. p. 38. ch. 16. 

“ uvsr Htfl I " with II 1. 

" nh qrh ?q<tfT |" 

(or *• ” " ” iWfl I? feTMFTPTf:") 

3 See tins question (of the authorship of the M*T) fully treated by Hermann Jacobi, Bonn, in 
Sil'.Unjsbtrichtc dtr Kunigl. Preussischcn Akadewie .S’. J.. der Wissenachajttn, 1912. XXXVIII. 

I am indebted to my Professor Rev. F>\ Zimmermann. who pointed out to me this as well as other 
passages, bearing on this essay, written m the G -rman language. I am not in a position to study them 
first-hand at present; but I am assured that m no essential point am I repeating the arguments of 
other scholars. 

C ‘ 11 a PPears that some of the works of Bhasa have not been recovered vet. A quotation mven in 
the Pratimd 3 (T. S. S. Xo. 42. Introd. P. XII) refers to the Kavya of Bhisa. It runs as follows:- 

mr <TtNrru*rfiPTtir 

** TWr! r%S*I I " [This matter was noticed in this journal long before Mr. T. Ga.mnati 8astri 

edited the P/alimu-nataka (A/de, Vol. XLII, pp. J2-3).—D. R. B.] ’ P 

If KAv/ja here does not mean drama only, turn we may hope to find still some Kavua of Bhasa 
hke Raghuca.^a. W e have not heard that Vyasa has written dramas; hence, competition maybe in 
poems, like Kalidasa s. 

r . Il ‘ R:lshavabhatta ’ 0;l the ^ of tohunSall Press, Bombay, 

oth ed., 1909, p. 1. 2<th), we find the following sentences : 

“ M ^rfHur ^arr=Tf wr*r | m * srr^w^rnprr:' §f% 

Bhasa, therefore, like Bharata Muni, must hav 3 written a urn*.ir «» j M * , tr 

. _ T 1IdVv wr itten a work of dramaturgy. We may recover it 

m course o, time. It he wrote such a work, we may naturally suppose that he is not the first to write a 

AI-“’'ofK^dLa e Alr T f Urail f a an<1 K 7‘f UtM C 5 *"**™? f^IPT 

. ' may , a '° P recede 4 him and the word Bhasa may have been placed first 

ancorduig to the rules of compounds. F 
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If other books mentioned along with the “ mm'iq N»f?rr? 5 nr” be in verses, we may well 
suppose the existence of the Metrical Code of the Laws of Manu at Bhasa s time. 

It is remarkable that the colophon of the metrical Manusmriti has the phrase 
‘ frs 'THSir^ ” which is nearly the same as “ UPTTfci ” of the Pratima°. 

For our purpose, it is necessary to enter here into the question of the date of Bhasa. 
Mr. T. Ganapati Sastri has pointed out in his introduction to the Svapnavusavadattu of 
Bhasa (T. S. S. No. 75, p. xxvii) that Chanakya in his Artlia's&stra (p. 365-6, ch. 150-152] 
quotes from Bhasa. That one has borrowed from the other is certain and the learned 
editor decides that Chanakya is indebted to Bhasa. 

\\ e agree with him, because Chanakya, as a rule, quotes from other sources, discusses 
the \ arious opinions and then lays down his own dicta. After all being said and done, 
he winds up the chapter with his own verses. From this peculiar method of his, we 
can confidently say, that excepting the verses at the end of each chapter, (we a;e not 
sure even of that exception), every verse occurring in the midst of the discussion is 
some quotation used by him to justify indirectly, (or to amplify), his own rules, or to 
set them off well. Therefore, Mr. Sastri is quite right, when he says that Bh&sa is quoted 
by Chdnakya. 

Whether they were contemporaries or not, we cannot say. The latest date we can 
assign to Bhasa is 320 B. C. (the date of Chanakya), and the upvC must be earlier than 
320 B. C. We cannot assign the upper limit of its date because we do not know how 
many years or centuries it would require foi a book to become a universal standard in 
the whole of India. We must have, at least, a century for a book (of this nature) to be 
written, published and made popular in those days, when there was no printing and when 
there existed comparatively but few means of communication. Hence the UpfT 3 may 
be placed earlier than 400 B. C. 

On account of sufficient circumstantial evidence, (cf. pp. 125-27), we take it for granted 
that Chanakya had known the Manusmriti (in the recension by Bhrigu) and hence, at pre¬ 
sent, we place the date of Manusmriti between 400-320 B. C. According to the account of 
Buddha °, we can push the date beyond S'ukra, his Xitiuistra and quotations from it. 

It will also be seen, from the material adduced, that our date justifies the tradition 
which claims a high antiquity for the Manusmriti. And no one will deny that Bhrigu must 
have existed earlier than Asvagho^ha, at least, at the beginning of the Christian era. 1 " 
That we can rely on him (Asvaghosha) is beyond doubt, as we meet with statements 
similar to his (cf. note No. 6) in widely different branches of the Sanskrit literature. Again, 
according to the accounts of the Narada' and the Puranas, the metrical Manusmriti (who¬ 
ever the author may be) must be placed before 400 B. C. (i. e. before Bhasa). On the 
Pa uranic statement we would not place too much reliance, however. 

We have seen, while comparing the siitras of %terpTe' 0 with the verses of Manusmriti 
how cleverly Bhrigu has preserved the laws of Manu. Taking all this into account, we 
recognise that the tradition rightly attributes time-honeured sacredness to the Laws of 
Manu, although, in course of time, they may have changed their outward appearance. 


10 Cf. Kalidasa, Raghuva'r sa XIV. 67. 

*15^ T’TPH'l'iHl v T«(f 1 with Manusmriti VII 17; 35. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NA1K KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

(Continued from p. 224.) 

Discovery and persecution. 

The success of De Xobilis brought persecution in its train. A few men called him a 
sage superior to ordinary men, and therefore the enemy of ordinary idol worship. But 
the large majority, especially the priesthood, looked on his teachings with alarm. They 
found out that, Sanyasin though he posed himself to be, he was not a friend of their creed. 
They therefore set up a tremendous agitation against him. In their hatred they imputed 
every misfortune of their country to his pernicious teachings. They said that the gods 
were unwilling to shower rain in a place where his vile feet trod. They said that he was a 
magician who had the devil for his servant, that he was a wizard who bewitched people by 
the ashes of children, whom he was supposed to kill and burn. The priests and paiy/drams 
of the temple, as well as the scholars and leaders of the lay society, blew up the popular 
discontent into a furious mutiny, and concluded in an assembly that, unless De Nobilis was 
banished, rain would not come. They then approached the Karta and pointed out how De 
Nobilis was an atheist, who denied the Hindu Trinity, who depreciated the god Chokkanatha, 
who condemned everything good and wholesome in the religious life of the people, and 
concluded that he was in reality a Turk, who was audacious enough to call himself a Raja, 
to dress in the salmon colour, to have Brahman servants, and above all, to study the Vedas 
and other sacred literature. We do not know what Krhhnappa did in response to the 
popular appeal. We have no materials which illustrate his attitude in the matter. Evi¬ 
dently he did not engage in any persecution. But he could not prevent popular indignation, 
or perhaps official sympathy with it. The Brahman servants of the preacher were seized, 
their top-knots were cut, their sacred cords removed, and their eyes plucked out. De 
Nobilis himself was in danger, and the whole ‘ Christian ’’ world prayed in despair. But 
De Nobilis was not wanting in friends who could save him. A prominent chieftain of the 
daj, whom the Jesuits call Erumaikatti, was, though not as yet a convert, a greater friend 
than the most bigoted convert. 

Reaction in his favour. 

He exerted his influence to soothe the popular ferment and persuaded the Brahmans 
of the harmlessness of his friend. His generosity went further, and procured for him a site, 
strangely enough from the temple grounds, for the building of a more spacious place of 
worship for himself and his disciples. The progress of the edifice was a little delayed by 
the indignant accusation of the priest of the Chokkanatha temple that De Nobilis was a 
Parangi, as he heard that he ate with Fernandez, But De Nobilis had the duplicity to 
reply that,"- if his adversary proved him to be a Parangi, he was prepared to lose his 
e J es > an assurance which satisfied the priest and facilitated the building of the church. 
By the end of 1610 it was half finished. Built of brick with flat roof and including three 

5- It was on this occasion, evidently, that De Nobilis produced “ an old dirty parchment, in which he 
had forged, m the ancient Indian characters, a deed shewing that the Brahmans of Rome were of a much 
older date than those of India, and that the Jesuits of Rome descended in a direct line from the God 
Brahma.” Hough, H, p. 231. 
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aisles with columns of black granite, it had a very elegant interior and was much suited 
to excite devotion. 

The new danger from Christians. 

The building of the church was followed by important events. First there came in 
September 1610, another Missionary, Antonio Vico, to assist De Nobilis. Secondly, the 
Parava and other low caste converts thronged to see the new church ; and the people as 
well as “the converts” of De Nobilis found out that the latter was “ a Parangi.” At 
once there was a huge outcry. The so-called Christians stopped away from the church. 
New conversions ceased, and it required the liveliest efforts of De Nobilis to restore confi¬ 
dence. He issued a notice denying that he was a Parangi, and stating that he “ was not 
bom on their soil; nor am I allied to their race. I was born in Rome ; my family are of 
the rank of noble Rajas in that country. The holy spiritual law does not oblige a man 
to renounce his caste. He who says this law is peculiar to Paravans or Parangis lies.” 
This communication diminished the panic and, together with the friendly endeavour of 
Erumaikatti, kept the progress of Christianity out of danger from the Hindus. But new 
dangers soon arose. This time they came not from the Hindus, but from the Christians 
themselves, and this takes us to the next reign. 

SECTION III. 

The advent of the European Nations in the Southern Seas. 

The reigu of Muttu Krishnappa did not only see the establishment of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sion, but also the coming of the rival European nations in South India. The Portuguese 
had been the dominant people in the East and monopolised its trade; but in the 17th 
eentury they were destined to go down in the race for commercial supremacy 
consequent on the rise of the two Protestant nations, the Dutch and the English. 
It was in June 1593 that Cornelius Houtman" rounded the Cape and laid the 
foundations of the Dutch commercial greatness in the East. From that time onward 
the Dutch sailors and merchants distinguished themselves by attacking their Iberian 
rivals in the Indian waters and carrying away immense spoils. A brilliant succession 
of victories led to the establishment in 1002 of the Dutch East India Company with 
the privilege of trade monopoly in the East. The achievement of the Company was 
both rapid and steady. During the very first year of its life its men landed in Ceylon 
and succeeded, in the face of Portuguese'* jealousy and hostility, in entering into 
an alliance with the king of Kandy. Within the next five years they erected factories, after 
occasional failures, over an area ranging over a thousand miles,—■* at Mocha, Cambay, 
Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, Bengal, Arakan, Pegu, Sumatra, Java, Kamboje, Siam, 
Cochin-china, Tonquin, China and Japan.” These victories made the Portuguese more 


53 See Rea’s Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India Company, based on the Madras, Malabar 
and other Manuals. 

34 The Portuguese had first come to Ceylon in 1505. ‘‘ Their first visit was only temporary, but in 

1517 they appeared again with a fleet, built a fort at Colombo, and finally forced the king of Ceylon to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of Portugal, and to pay an annual tribute of cinnamon, rubies, sapphire- 
and elephants. Hostilities, however, soon recommenced, and continued during the whole period of the 
Portuguese occupation of the island. In 1597 died Don Juan Dharmapaula, who had been baptized by 
the Portuguese, and had afterwards obtained the throne of Ceylon. He bequeathed his dominions to 
Philip II, by which act the Portuguese acquired their title to the sovereignty of the island.” Madras 
Manual, p. 118. 
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reasonable, and acknowledge, by a formal treaty, the right of the Dutch to trade 
with the East. From this time the Dutch progress was even more rapid. In 1609 
they established a settlement, with Emperor Venkatapati's permission, at Pulicat, 
a place of the greatest commercial importance in the 16th century, and built a fort 
therein. 

The English were comparatively not so successful. The first Englishman to arrive in 
Ceylon was Ralph Fitch (in 1609). Three years later, Lancaster touched on the island on 
his way home from the East Indies. In the subsequent voyages of the London East 
India Company the objective was primarily the East Indies Archipalego, and secondarily 
Western and Northern India. The first really serious attempt to establish a trade 
settlement in India was made in 1611. In that year Captain Hippon departed from the 
usual route of trade, and sailed up the east coast of Lidia, and touched at several points 
occupied by the Dutch. The latter were jealous of the new competitors, and tried, both 
by direct opposition and by intrigue with Indian States, to prevent them from effecting 
a settlement. Captain Hippon touched at Pulicat, for instance, but the Dutch governor, 
Von Wersicke, refused to allow him to trade. Leaving a small establishment at Pattapoly, 
Hippon sailed to Masulipatam, and there succeeded in establishing, with Golconda's per¬ 
mission, a factory. It was the first in South India, in fact the whole of India, and formed 
the foundation of the English trade in the East Indies. The Company, of course, owned 
no territory here, but were simply permitted by the Kutb Shah to build a factory or 
trade-house and transact business on the coast. “ The factory was not a manufactory, 
for nothing was made there; it comprised merely warehouse, offices and residential 
accommodation for the factors and their guard. The trade consisted in the importation 
from Bantam, and occasionally from England direct, of specie and European manufac¬ 
tured goods, the sale of the latter, and the ‘ investment ’ of the former in purchase of 
calicoes, chintz, and muslins by advances made to local weavers. The calico or ‘ long- 
cloth" was sent to England, while other cotton goods were readily absorbed by the Java 
market.’' 5 '’ Th? Dutch possessed not only a mere factory at the Golcondah port, but a 
fortified settlement at Pulicat, 160 miles further south, and this gave them a double 
strength in their endeavour to check the English trade. Pulicat and its neighbourhood 
produced the best cotton goods, while at the same time the fortress of Geldria enabled its 
possessors to save themselves from the oppressions of any local chief. The English, on the 
other hand, were subject to the twofold evils of official oppression and comparative lack 
of trade facilities. 

SECTION IV. 

Muttu Virappa ('1609-23). 

In the year 1609 Muttu Krishnappa died and was succeeded by his son Muttu 
Virappa, who had Tirumal Naik, to become famous later on, as his second. The history 
of Muttu Virappa’s reign r,,; is a dark age in the Madura annals. There is no inform- 

53 H. D. Love's Vestiges of Old Madras, I, p. 12. 

56 The Carna. Dynas. and Supple. MS. say that he ruled from 1580 (S. 1502, Vikriti) to 1622 (S. 1541, 
Dunmati). The former of these mentions nothing about this monarch except that his second was Tirumal 
Naik. The Pand. Chron. on the other hand, attributes his reign to from 1609 (Subhakrit Vykasi) to 
1623 ( Dundumi Ani). Wheeler says that he ruled from 1604 to 1626. This is of course wrong, as well 
as his statement that it was Muttu Virappa that created the Setupati. He is also wrong in saying that 
“Vijaya Ragananda” of Tanjore wished to give Trichinopoly to Virappa in exchange forVallam, but that 
nothing was done; for we have already seen that Trichinopoly came into the hands of Visvanatha I, and 
was the real capital of the Naiks. 
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ing material from which the historian can give a clear and complete estimate of his 
character and conduct, his virtues and vices. The Jesuit missionaries say that Virappa 
was a tyrant, who allowed his ministers to oppress his subjects with impunity ; but this is. 
in all probability, a statement based more on prejudice than on truth; for, as we shall see 
presently, the questionable means which Robert de Nobilis adopted to convert the people, 
naturally provoked a severe condemnation from Muttu Virappa, and the Jesuits, seeing 
their freedom curbed, did not hesitate to blacken his name. However it was, there is no 
doubt that Virappa was loyal to his imperial suzerain. A copper plate of 1609, Saumya, 
the very year of his accession, says that that Emperor Venkata gave the village of Naganallur 
or Muttu-Vira-mahipalasamudram to certain Brahmans at the request of Muttu Virappa. 57 
In 1617, again, Venkata records a gift for Virappa's merit at Trichinopoly. 58 A copper 
plate charter of 1620 in mixed Tamil and Grantha characters says that Raghunathadeva 
Maharaja, the son of 'Sri Venkatadeva Maharaja, was the agent of Muttu Virappa at Urayur- 

The War of Imperial Succession, 1615-17. 

The most important event in the reign of Muttu Virappa, however, was the part he 
took in the great war of succession which broke out immediately after the death of Vchkata- 
pati I. in 1614. It was with the co-operation of Muttu Virappa that Jaga Raya, the cham¬ 
pion of the deposed and putative son of Venkata, extended the contest, when he was 
defeated 5 * in the vicinity of Chandragiri, to the southern parts of the Empire, as against 
Echchama Naik, and the really legitimate and successful candidate, Rama, usually styled 
Rama IV. Muttu Virappa seems to have believed that the defeated party was in the right 
and that the victor (Rama) was a usurper. He therefore joined Jagadeva. while the Tan- 
jore Naik, Achyutappa, or his son Raghunatha (Achyutappa had about 1614 installed his 
son Raghunatha as the king of Tanjore) and joined the right cause. Barrados does not 
give the result of the struggle, for he wrote in December 1616, by which time the war had 
not ceased. “• There are now assembled in the field.’’ he concludes, “ in the large open 
plains of Trichinopoly, not only 100.000 men, which each party has, but as many as a 
million of soldiers.” But Rama eventually won, as an inscription' 30 at Penukon.la, dated 
1620, sufficiently testifies. Indeed 01 that he succeeded in making his power in the south 
even by then is clear from an inscription at Ammankuruchchi in Pudukkortai state. 

57 Madr. Ep. Rep. 1905. 

53 Inscription 135 of 1905. The year mentioned there is Pihgaia ; but it is doubtful, nay certain, 
that it was not Venkata I. who gave the grant. Because lie died in 1615. But even if lie was a relation 
of the imperial family, the inscription is an evidence in favour of Virappa’s vassalage. On the other 
hand, inscriptions 122 and 123 of 1907 found at Alvar Kuruchchi and dated respectively 1610 and 1612. 
do not mention a suzerain. The former of these is at the Vanniyappar shrine and records a gift of land 
for Muttu Virappa's merit to the deity. An insc. of 1617 records gift of certain privileges to the vil¬ 
lagers of Adiehchanai, by one Chinna Tippa Rahuttar Aiyan, to Virappa’s merit {Ep. Rep. 1911, No. 556). 
An inscription of 1613 in the eastern tower of Madura ( Antiquities, I, 292) and two others of the same 
place in 1623, the last year of the Karta, also do not mention the suzerain. 

59 The civil war, as described in detail by Barrados, is fully reproduced and discussed by Sewell, m 
his Forgotten Empire. The Pudukkottai plates of Varatuiiga Rama Pandya seems to refer to this war, 
but it is difficult to see how events which happened after 1614 have found mention in a record of 1583. 
See Trav. Arch. Series, p. 57. 

co Inscription 11 of 1896 and Sewell’s Antiquities, II. p. 27-8. The name of the Tamil year given 
here, Kalayukti, is wrong by two years. That he was recognized by Ch im i Raja Udayar of Mysore is seen 
in a grant of 1623. See Mys. Ep. Rep. 1998. p. 23. 

« Ep. Rep. 1915, p. 43-4. 
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Muttu Virappa and Tanjore. 

The war is illustrative of the mutual animosity of the Naiks of Madura and Tanjore. 
Till 1614 the great Achvutappa Naik had ruled the latter kingdom and then installed his 
son Raghunatha 02 and retired into private life with a view to spend his days in pious 
seclusion at Sriraiigam. The imperial war of succession seems to have broken out just be¬ 
fore Achyutappa’s abdication, so that the actual share in it fell to his successor. Raghu- 
n&tha N4ik was, like his father, a great patron and votary of literature and a pious 
and generous 63 builder; but his reign began under gloomy auspices. For the armies 
of Muttu Virappa and his Pandyan vassal were victorious over the Tanjore and 
imperial forces, and destroyed the Kaveri dam, and occupied the southern part of 
the kingdom. “ A lasting testimony to their occupation is found in the name of 
the seaport Adirampatnam, which is clearly called after the great Pandyan king Ativira 
Rama (1563-1610).” The war, however, ultimately ended in favour of Rama Raya, the 
claimant for whom Tanjore stood ; and Raghunatha Naik seems to have eagerly listened 
to the peaceful overtures of the southern power, and married a Pandyan princess with a 
view to cement the new alliance. Unfortunately we are not able to say distinctly who 
was the Pandyan monarch that took part in these affairs. The latest date for Ativira 
Rama is about 1610 and yet a seaport is named after him years after this. A colleague 
or subordinate of his was Varatunga Rama, and he is said in the Pudukkoitai plates to 
have fought in the great war, but the date is inconsistent, and no inscription of his later 
than 1389 has been found. Above all an inscription of 1615 says that the then Pandyan 
king was Varagunarama 01 Kulasekhara, who had also the honour of performing a yaga and 
so obtaining the title of Somayaji. 

Muttu Virappa and Mysore. 

It is extremely curious that Barrados is silent about the Mysore chief in this impor¬ 
tant war. From his silence, we cannot infer that Raj Udayar did not join in it. Such an 
inference would not be warranted by the condition of the times. By the year 1610 he 
succeeded 6r ' in capturing Srirangapatnam itself and thus putting an end to the imperial 

e - The Tanjore Oazr., p. 39, based on Mr. Kuppusami Sastri's pamphlet. 

13 See Chapter XI. 

01 Trav, Arch. Series, p. .39 and 149. Varatunga"s latest inscription is that at Karivajam Vanda 
nallur, dated 1389. See An'iquities, I, 306. 

f3 Wilks' Mysore, I, 27. The story of Raja Udayar’s refusing to appear in the fcriraiigapatnam court 
with the same music and paraphernalia as the Kembala chief shews his general aim even before his 
acquisition of the viceregal capital. Ibid, p. 24. One of the Mack. MSS. gives a curious version of the 
events which preceded Raja Udayar’s seizure of iSrirangapatnam and in which Muttu Virappa also is 
said to have been involved. It says that in S. 1512 Sri Rauga Raya died at Penukonda and was 
succeeded by his son Veiikatapati. While he was ruling Virappa Naik of Madura went with a large 
army against Tirumal Raya, the Viceroy of Srirangapatnam. The latter with his Dalavai (Venkata by 
name) marched to meet him. A battle took place at Palni. Virappa was defeated and his province 
invaded and plundered. Unable to gain in the field Virappa resorted to diplomacy or rather the method 
of corruption. He bribed the Dalavai and induced him to betray his master, proceed to feriraiigapatnam 
and usurp the viceregal dignity. Tirumal Raya, however, got soon his freedom ; but when he went to 
Sriraiigapatnam Venkata refused to hand over the power. Civil war followed, and Tirumala had to retire. 
But at Venkata’s instigation even the village in which he resided was attached by the Polygars. A t 
this crisis, we are told, Raja Udayar took the cause of Tirumal, beat the Polygars who opposed him and 
proceeding to feriraiigapatnam, made himself by intrigue the master of the place in S. 1531, Saumya, i. e., 
1609 A. D Best. Mack. MSS., II, 72-3. This story is unique and needs confirmation from other sources. 
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vieeroyalty. The keen soldier then devoted himself to the extension of his control over 
the other chiefs of Carnata. He had already conquered “ Auka Hebbal, Kembala, Karu- 
gullee, Arrakera and Talcaud, etc.”, and he now proceeded to annex the territory of Jaga¬ 
deva Raya in the north and of Nanja Raja of Ummattur in the south. It is not improbable 
that he took advantage of Jagadeva’s defeat in the war of succession to annex his posses¬ 
sions. It is even more probable that he helped Echchama Naik and Sri Rama, with a 
view to bring about the fall of Jagadeva. For, by Jagadeva’s misfortune he gained. By 
opposing him he would have more than made up for his recent policy towards the imperial 
viceroy. In all this he was not only an enemy of Jagadeva but of Muttu Virappa, his 
ally. At the same time his conquest of the powerful Nanja Raja Udayar of Ummattur and 
the annexation, besides Ummattur, of the estate of Harnhally which had belonged to him 
(together with the district of Terkanamby), put an end to the existence of a buffer 
state which existed between Madura and Mysore. From this time onward the frontiers of 
the two kingdoms met, and naturally gave rise to, a number of border wars and troubles. 
The region covered by the modern district of Coimbatore was henceforth the scene of 
constant warfare between the Udayars of Maisur and the Naiks of Madura. We may well 
believe that in 1616, when Jagadeva and Muttu Virappa fought against the Emperor and 
Tanjore. Raja Udayar probably joined the latter. Raja Udayar died in 1620, but his 
grandson and successor Chama Raja, an equally aggressive and ambitious monarch, carried 
on the policy of consolidation within and aggression without, and as a result, came into 
frequent struggles with Madura. 

The Raid of Mukilan. 

The Madura chronicles narrate the invasion of a Muhammadan adventurer named 
Mukilan, which took place in the course of these frontier struggles. Nothing definite 
is known about this man, his origin or office. He might have been an employee 
of the Mysore king or a servant of the Sultan of Bijapur. He might have been, on 
the other hand, an independent chieftain, who wished to carve out a principality for 
himself at the expense of his neighbours. However it was, about 1620 he burst into 
the north-west frontier of the kingdom and spread terror for scores of miles. His ferocious 
troops swept the country from the frontier tt Dindigul and the endeavour of the Poly- 
gars to check him proved futile. They however soon found a leader in the Polygar of 
Virup&kshi, who, rallying the scattered men of his brother chiefs, met the invader near 
Dindigul, inflicted a crushing defeat on his anus, and drove him out of the kingdom. In 
recognition of this service, we are told, the king distinguished the merit' of the victorious 
Polygar by bestowing on him the title of guardian of the roads. A similar or the same 
invasion is described in the account of the Kannivadi estate. It says that a certain Mukil¬ 
an penetrated the north-west frontier of Madura, conquered the country from the moun¬ 
tains to Dindigul, and invested that place. The Polygars of the region under the lead of 
Nadukkuttali Chinna Kadir Naik of Kannivadi, gave battle to the besiegers and inflicted on 
them such a serious defeat that they had to retreat to Mysore. The victorious general was 
then, we are told, rewarded by the gratified king with the title of Chinna Maisiaan, and 
with the first place among the Dindigul Polygars. The defence of Dindigul itself hi future 
was left under his charge. All this munificience of Virappa was not misplaced. It was, on 
the other hand, an act of prudence. For it created hi the Kannivadi chief a loyal and 
faithful lieutenant, whose capacity and vigilance were, from this time, of immense service 
to the peace and security of the kingdom. Kannivadi was henceforth a stronghold of 
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loyalty and the seat of a line of Polygars, who were the traditional saviours of the Naik Raj 
from external foes. As we shall see presently that his great-grandson Rahganna Naik was the 
right hand man of Tirumal Naik s great general Ramappaiya, and took no small share in 
the military greatness of that hero. 

The progress of European nations. 

The European nations made steady progress on the coasts and islands of the penin¬ 
sula, even in this reign. In 1620 the Danes, for instance, obtained the village o£ 
Tranquebar, BG 18 miles north of Negapatam, with a few adjoining villages, from the Naik of 
Tanjore for an annual rental. The Danish East India Company was established by Christi¬ 
an IV. in 1616. Their first ship left Denmark in 1618 under a Dutchman named Roeland 
Crape, and was attacked and sunk by the Portuguese off the Coromandel coast. The Com¬ 
mander and thirteen men escaped to the court of Tanjore. One Gedde, a Danish nobleman, 
was the second man who came to Tanjore. It was he and Crape that concluded the treaty 
with the Naik in November 1620, by which Tranquebar and 15 villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood were handed over to them for the annual rental of Rs. 3,111. 

The English did not keep idle. They had already two possessions in the Coromandel 
coast, and they now asked Emperor Venkata to give them permission to establish factories 
further south in his dominions. Induced by the solicitation of the merchants of his country, 
he seemed disposed to grant a settlement to the agents of the English East India Company ; 
but was dissuaded by the Dutch, who had already established themselves at Pulicat. 6 * The 
Dutch in fact were slowly becoming the masters of the East Indies trade. In 1614 
they made a settlement at Siam, in 1617 at Ahmedabad, and in 1619 overthrew the 
English at Java and built the city of Batavia, henceforth the seat of their government. In 
1621 they made alliance with the English aud even allowed them to establish a settlement 
at Pulicat, but soon jealousy led to the massacre of the Amboyna and to the decision of 
the English to turn in future to the mainland of India. The Dutch did not only stand in 
the way of the English, but also of the Portuguese, with whom they were in deadly contest. 
In the Indian coasts, in the coasts of Burma and Strait Settlement, in the Spice Islands, in 
the seas of China and Japan, the two nations fought; and the fight in Ceylon and Mannar 
was only a part of this world struggle. Slowly but steadily they took the Portuguese 
possessions. In 1610, the year of Virappa s accession, the Portuguese warred with the king of 
Kandy, drove him to take refuge in the mountains, captured and burnt his city, and compel¬ 
led him to submit to their supremacy in the island and place his two sons in the hands of 
some Franscisean monks to be brought up as catholics. But in March 68 1612 the Dutch 


66 Tranquebar remained in Danish occupation till 1865 when the English purchased it for Rs. 21,000. 
The healthy nature of the place made it an important place in the religious history of the South India 
In 1810 the settlement so flourished as to have 19,000 people. It is even now a principal station of the 
Lutheran evangelical missions. The only Hindu building there is the Siva temple partially washed away 
by the sea,—wherein is found an inscription of Kulaaekhara Deva Pandya (95 of 1891). Tranquebar 
was called Sadangampadi and Kulasekharanpatnam. Its God is called JIaniswara or Masilamaui. The 
Jerusalem church there was founded by Ziegenbalg, “ whose quaint but valuable treatise on the South 
Indian Gods is still the only work of reference on the interesting subject of Tamil village deities.” 
(Madr, Ep. Rep. 1891, p. 4). See also Ante, XXII, 1893, pp. 116-122. 

« Wilks, I, p. 39. 

68 Danvers II, p. 148-149. The Portuguese, after this assumption of nominal authority, made a 
systematic settlement of the revenues. For details, see Danvers, II, pp. 167-158. 
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outbade their adversaries, and entered into a formal alliance with the king, hv which the 
former were to be allowed to build a fortress at Kottiyar, and each party was to help the 
other against their enemies. Two Dutch-men were, moreover, to be on the king’s council, 
for the purpose of advising him on all affairs of war, and the Dutch were to enjoy full free¬ 
dom of trade throughout Ceylon, together with the monopoly 69 of cinnamon. This treaty, 
however, seems not to have been enforced in some parts of the island. Here the Portuguese 
remained masters. As usual their behaviour was always violent, and more detrimental 
to their interests than the sword of their enemies. “ Not only were the common soldiers 
permitted to roam about and rob the people of the country without let or hindrance, but 
the behaviour of those in higher positions was such towards them that the people fled from 
their homes to the mountains, rather than submit to the intolerable license and lust of these 
persecutors.” 70 Cruelty gave rise to revolts. The king of Kandy never ceased to regard 
them with hostility and waged perpetual war. In 1617 affairs became complicated by the 
imposture of an adventurer named Nicapati. The Portuguese indeed emerged out of it 
unscathed; but the very nest year the king of Jaffnapatam rose against them and refused 
to pay tribute. He was however defeated and sent to Goa as a prisoner. In 1620, one 
Changali Kumara made himself king, and when the people however refused to submit to 
his authority, he sought the alliance of the Tanjore Naik, who had, for commercial reasons, 
an eye on Jaffnapatam. Vijaya R;ighava gave him a ready assistance, and effected his 
restoration and despatched 2,000 Vaduga troops, under “Chem Naik, the king of Carcas ” 
to occupy that place ; but these were beaten and foiled in their design by the Portuguese 
General Olivera. The only heir to Jaffnapatam then embraced, together with his mother 
and retainers, the Catholic faith, and bequeathed his kingdom to the Portuguese. 

The supremacy in Ceylon and the triumph even over the Tanjore Naik left the Portu¬ 
guese the masters of the Mannar trade and the pearl fisheries. But they were not destined 
to enjoy the triumph long. In 1621 the truce between Spain and Holland came to an end 
as a result of which the ports of Portugal were closed to the Dutch. The latter thereupon 
resumed their warfare, carried it into the Indian seas, and heaped untold losses on Portu¬ 
guese trade. Orams was taken and Cochin reduced to a state of defenceless ruin. The 
internal condition of Portuguese India was at the same time, miserable. The men that came 
to India were unfit for service, and individual Portuguese, regardless of patriotism, traded 
directly with the Dutch. Illicit trade ruined the state finances. Special measures were 
indeed taken to put an end to the depression. Certain kinds of head dresses, for instance, 
were prohibited, so that the sale of linen might increase ; a one per cent, consulate was 
established in the ports to provide artillery for their defence; still, the finances did not 
improve. Owing to extensive smuggling in Goa, Ceylon, and other ports, the absence of 
control over the farmers of the villages in the Portuguese settlements, the wretched system 
of giving hereditary appointments, and the obnoxious habit of sending the orphan girls of 
Lisbon to India and providing them with husbands and dowries in the form of offices, 
naturally ruined the finances and demoralised the services of the State. The priesthood 
contributed e ven more to this ruin. The religious orders were far out of proportion to the 
people. Supported by the government, they wallowed in wealth at the expense of the State 

69 Ibid, p. 155. See also Mon. Rem. Dut. E. I. Co., p. 6 which says that in return for the monopoly 
of the cinnamon trade the Dutch were to pay a yearly tribute to the king, but it is doubtful if it was 

ever enforced. 

to Danvers, II, p. 169. 
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coilers. They were so numerous and excessive that for every Portuguese laymen there 
were two of them. Mere numbers would have made them obnoxious to the State, but their 
conduct was even more obnoxious. Their over-bearing arrogance reached such a climax, 
that the number of conventual institutions had to be limited and the establishment of new 
ones prohibited. They even dared to engage in illicit trade with the Dutch, hoping that 
their position saved them from suspicion, and special inspectors had to be appointed to 
check this evil. 

Such was the condition of the European j nations at the time of Tirumal Naik’s accession. 
The Dutch and the Portuguese were fighting a deadly struggle. The latter were 
gradually being ousted not only by their loss in war, but by the rotten condition of their 
empire. The subjugation to Spain, the corruption in service, the bad financial system, the 
lack of good men for the army and navy, and above all, the presence of the Jesuits and 
other religious orders, crippled the resources of the State, and made it an easy prey to the 
Dutch. One thing is clear in this state of things,—that, while the State was dwindling in 
strength, the Church was growing at its expense. And the remarkable success which the 
Jesuit mission was to obtain in Madura and elsewhere during the reign of Tirumal Naik 
was due to that singular, if unscrupulous, prosperity it enjoyed. 

SECTION V. 

The Jesuit mission controversy. 

We saw in the last chapter how a new epoch in the labours of De Nobilis 71 came into 
existence on account of the opposition that arose within the church itself against him. 
The opposition was aroused by the questionable means he employed in his proselytism. 
Many of his measures were indeed cordially approved by his co-religionists, for example, 
his insistance on the study of the popular languages, his condemnation of polygamy, his 
opposition to idol-worship, his advocacy of a better ideal of marriage, his spirit of self-sacri¬ 
fice and ascetic self-abnegation which was ready to undergo any personal torture ; but with 
these commendable features wore combined certain other features which were in the eyes 
of many of his co-religionists not only heresy but crime. His colleagues and superiors were 
as a rule, narrow and shortsighted men. Unable to conceive anything original, they be¬ 
came an obstacle to all originality. Common-place in their principles and practices'they 
were the enemies of genius. They took the slightest deviation from the orthodox line for 
a rank heresy and the slightest concession to the prejudice of converts for an ignoble sur¬ 
render to the barbarism of the heathen. They were scandalised by De Nobilis’ conciliation 
of Hindu prejudices and acceptance of Hindu social ideals, customs and superstitions. 
These were the very points which De Nobilis considered to be the fundamental condition 
and merit of his work. Their crusade therefore struck at the very root of his principles. 
They denounced his avoidance of intercourse with the Parangis on the ground that it was 
against the equalising spirit of Christianity. They considered his denial of Parangi birth as a 
lie. They condemned his adoption of Hiudu titles like Guru, Aiyar, Raja, etc., and his wear¬ 
ing the hair, the sacred thread and the sandalwo od paste in Hindu fashion. In a word they 
considered De Nobilis as an enemy, rather than as a pillar of Christianity. Father Fernandez 
who was perhaps actuated as much by jealousy as by sincerity, was the chief spokesman of 

n I* be pointed out here that an English Jesuit missionary, Father Thomas Estavao, worked 
at this tune (1580-1619) in the Canarese districts. He was a great scholar in Canarese. For a short 
account of his life and labours (based on Hakluyt) see Ante, Vol. VII, 117-18 
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this movement. He wrote to the Provincial of Malabar enumerating these charges and con¬ 
cluding that De Nobilis was spoiled by paganism. Father Laerzio, the Provincial, was a per¬ 
sonal friend and admirer of De Nobilis. He therefore took no steps against him, and even 
persuaded the Archbishop of Cranganore to support his view. The indefatigable Fernandez, 
however, did not keep idle. When a new Provincial came in the person of Father Perez, 
he resumed his charges in “ a voluminous memoir.” The result was Da Nobilis was sum¬ 
moned to Cochin to appear before a synod of the Fathers and answer the charges. 
De Nobilis made a masterful defence, but was unable to satisfy a tenacious Father, Pimento 
bv name. The case was therefore carried to the archbishop of Goa, He too was con¬ 
vinced of De Nobilis’ reasonings, and expressed his admiration of the great missionary. 
But the perseverance of Father Fernandez and Pimento kept the question a burning one 
And brought it to the notice of the Pope himself. The result of this formidable crusade 
was, De Nobilis was ordered to suspend 72 his work till a regular inquiry into the charges 
was made and a settlement arrived at. No greater blow, says Nelson, ever befell Christi¬ 
anity in India. The encouragement of De Nobilis might have resulted, he says, in the 
conversion of the great majority of the people of Madura to Christianity. There is too 
much of optimism in this view of Mr. Nelson; but the truth of it cannot be denied. 
The suspension of Da Nobilis was indeed a blow from which Christianity never recovered. 
True, he was in the long run acquitted and his principles were vindicated ; but the mo¬ 
mentous interval of ten years during which the controversy was prolonged, was enough to 
shake the prestige of the new creed, to undo much of the past achievements and to retard 
much of the new. Brahmans ceased to come to the new creed, anl De Nobilis himself, 
in spite of his eventual victory, had to leave Madura and seek fresh scenes of labour. 

It does not lie within the province of the general historian to go into the details of the 
various decisions and counter decisions, the arguments and answers, of the controversia¬ 
lists during this period of ten years. It is enough for our purpose to note that, after a 
good deal of anxiety and suspense on the part of De Nobilis. a decision in his favour was 
given by Pope Gregory XV in Jan. 1623. The papal bull recorded that, as the Brahmans 
were “ kept from confession of Christ by difficulties about the cord and the kudumi,” he 
accorded to them “ and other gentiles the cord and the kudumi, sandalpaste and puri¬ 
fication of the body,” providing only that they should not be received in Hindu temples, but 
from priests after blessing. It was a result entirely due to the brilliant defence De Nobilis 
made of himself in a memorial he addressed to the Pope. The defence was that of a deep 
and wellread scholar of Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. He maintained in it, first, that the 
titles of Guru, Sanyasi , Aiyar and Raja were applicable to himself, as they simply meant 
respectively a teacher, an ascetic, a householder and a nobleman. Secondly, he defended 
his disavowal of his being a Parangi on the ground that it was generally used only in 
connection with a vile drunkard and shameless race of half-castes, that the Portuguese 
were wrong in calling Christianity Parangi margam, and that he was a Parangi neither by 
birth nor bv character. De Nobilis, however, did not see or would not see that as the 
Indians used the term indiscriminately towards all Europeans, he was simply saying a 
half-truth when he denied that he was a Parangi. But the clever sophistry of the nephew 
of Cardinal Bellarmine was convincing enough to Gregory's mind. With regard to Hindu 


72 Nelson gives 1628-1638 as the period of De Nobilis’ suspension; but Chandler says 1613-1623. 
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usages and emblems, De Nobilis argued that the kudumi was simply a sign of caste and not 
religion ; that the cord was similarly a social and not sacerdotal term ; that the sandal- 
paste was simply an adornment common to all sects and neither superstitious nor improper. 
Lastly he defended baths as having nothing in common with religion. He also appealed 
to the examples of the early church, of Peter and Paul, against excess of severity and 
fanaticism of feeling in the conversion of heathens. Arguments like these could not 
but persuade, and the result was the Bull of Jan. 1023. 

( To be continued .) 


MISCELLANEA. 


AN EMBASSY FROM VIJAYANAGAR 
TO CHINA. 

When reading Bretgchneider, Mediaeval Re¬ 
searches (Vol. II, p. 211 ; Kegan Paul, ed., 1910). 
I came across the following passage briefly de¬ 
scribing an embassy from the Ray a of Vijayanagar 
to the Emperor of China ; which does not seem 
to be in the recollection of Indian historians. 

* A-NAN-GUNG DE. a kingdom in SI-TIEX. 
In 1374 Bu-ha-lu, the ruler of this country, sent 
his “chief explainer” (kiang-cha), by name Bi- 
ni-si, with tribute to the Chinese court. He 
brought among other things, a stone which had 
the property of neutralizing poison. After this 
no embassy from that country was seen in China. 
That is all the Ming shi records with respect to 
this Indian kingdom. ’ 

Bretschneider points out that Si-t'icn (Western 
Heaven) is a Chinese name applied to India in 
some Chinese translations of Buddhist work-. 
He also correctly identifies A-nan-gung-de with 
‘ Annagoondy ', the Kanarese name sometimes 
used as an equivalent of Vijayanagar. 

A short article m the Imperial Gazetteer 
(1908) makes the identification more precise. 

‘ ANEGUNDI.—old town and fortress in Raichur 
District.Hyderabad State, situated in 15’ 21' N. and 
76 5 30' E., on the left bank of the Tungabhadra. 
Population (1901), 2,200. It is the seat of the 
Rajas of Anegundi, who are lineal descendants of the 
kings of Vijayanagar. Anegundi and Vijayanagar 
on the opposite bank are popularly identified with 


1 Krishna Shastri m Ann . Hep. .1. S. India, 
Bukka ‘ about A. D. 1379,' but the earlier date, 137' 

2 A Forgotten Empire, p. 300. 

3 See Elliot and Dowson. Hist, of India. IV, 8 
narrative. 


i the Kishkinda of the Ramayana . . . Anegundi 

means “elephant-pit ”, being the place where the 
j elephants of the Vijayanagar Rajas were kept.’ 

Thus there cannot be any doubt concerning tho 
; kingdom referred to by the Chinese author. 

I Although Bretschneider was not in a position to 
identify the prince who sent tho embassy, there is 
j no difficulty in doing so. He was Bukka I, who 
! enjoyed a long reign as Riiya from an uncertain 
1 date to A. D. 1376 1 and attained to great power. 
His history, so far as known, is related at length by 
Mr. Sewell (.4 Forgotten Empire, (1900). who did not 
j apparently happen to notico tho record of tho 
I mission to China. Although Bukka suffered severe 
defeats at the hand, of the Sultans of Bijupur, and 
ne\er ventured to assume the full imperial titles, 
he is said by Numz, tho Portuguese chronicler, 
to have ‘ conquered many lands ’ and to have been 
at the time of his death ‘not less feared than 
esteemed, and obeyed by all in his kingdom.’ 2 The 
reason for his sending an embassy to China is 
not apparent, and I do not understand tho mean¬ 
ing of the designation of his envoy as ‘ chief 
explainer ' (kiwg-chu). Nor can I give the equi¬ 
valent of his name Bi-ni-si. It may be some 
name beginning with Vinatja. 

Bretschneider notes that in 1443, Shahrukh, 
son of the mighty Timur, sent an embassy to the 
king of Vijayanagar, who was then Diva Raya II. 
The reference ,s to the well known mission of 
Abdu-r Razzak. 3 

Vincent A. Smith. 


7-8, p. 242. Sewell (p. 47) placed the death of 
, seems to be settled by epigraphic evidence. 

»• Sewell (op. cit.) also discusses the ambassador’s 
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MULLUR. 

BY LgWIS RICE, C. I. E 


Tiff ULLOR, the equivalent of which in English would be Thornton, is the name of a 
“*■ village in the north of Coorg, of some interest historically. It was a chief place of the 
Kongalva kingdom, which was founded by the Chola king Rajaraja, described as the friend 
of the virgin daughter of Kavera, that is, the river Kaveri, whose source is in Coorg. 
The date of this event was 1004 A. D., and it arose out of the conquest by the Cholas of 
the Changalvas, who were rulers of the east and north of Coorg and of the neighbouring 
Hunsur country in Mysore. These were defeated at the battle of Panasoge by a Chola 
army commanded by Panchavan-maraya, which is a Pandya designation. But the victory 
was mainly due to the persistence of an officer named Manija, who gained his reward in 
being installed in possession of the Yelusavira or Seven Thousand country in the north of 
Coorg, and the adjoining Arkalgu 1 and Hole-Xaraipur taluqs of Mysore, with the title of 
Kshatriyz-Ukhamani Kongalva, and Malawi was given him as a personal estate. This is a 
beautiful mountain, now called M&Iambi, whose needle peak, rising to about 4500 feet, is a 
conspicuous landmark to all the country around. The compact kingdom thus carved out 
for Kongalva, bounded north and east by the Hemavati river and on part of the south 
by the Kaveri, most likely corresponded more or less to the Kongal-nad Eight Thousand 
province of which the Ganga prince Ereyappa was governor in the latter part of the 9th 
century. 

The Kongalvas we rc Jains by religion, and Mullur derives its interest at the present 
day from a group of ruined basadis or Jain temples intimately connected with them. The 
inscriptions there inform us that a distinguished Jain named Gunasena was the guru to the 
royal family. He was of the Dravila or Tivula-gana, Nandi-sangha, and Arungal-anvaya, 
the disciple of Pushpascna, whose footprints are engraved on a slab in front of the 
Santisvara basadi. 

Rajadhiraja-Kongalva’s mother, Pochabbarasi, who was a lay disciple of Gunasena, 
had caused the Parsvanatha basadi to be erected, and his son, Rajendra-Kongalva, 
endowed it in 1058, in the name of Gunasena. The father had also provided the latter 
with a dwelling place there, while Gunasena, on his part, had the Naga well excavated as a 
work of merit for the town. ‘ The figure of a cobra is.’ 

Gunasena gained the abode of Moksha-Lakshmi (or died) in 1064. * Proficient in the 

supreme drhantya and other the three jewels, all the great science of grammar, the agama 
and others, and the six established systems of logic;—such as the vratipati Gunasena-arvya. 
praised of the aryyas ’. But his fame was not confined to Coorg, for he is included in the 
line of notable Jains named in the elaborate and interesting inscription No. 54 at Sravana- 
Bejgola, of the date 1128. He is there described as a gem from the Vidura-sdra.vasudhd 
—the vaidurya (Iapi3 lazuli or ultramarine) country of Mu 11 fir. Perhaps an indication of 
mineral wealth in the place. 

The next mention of it is in 1176, when Vira-Chola-Kongalva, in the presence of 
members of the Hoys ala royal family,—Tayi (mother, the queen mother) Padumala-Devi, 
So m a la-Devi (her daughter, noted for her beauty and virtue), and others,—made a grant 
of the customs-dues in the Mullu-nad Seventy. 

We then come to 1296, in the reign of the Changalva king Harihara-Deva, when a 
number of Coorg chiefs united in a siege of the Mullur fort. 
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The last mention is in 1390, in which year a Jain priest named Bahubali-deva gained 
possession of the ParSvanatha basadi, which had been erected in the time of RAjftdhiraja- 
Kongalva for the merit of his mother Pochabbarasi,—and restored it. He also produced 
before the Vijayanagar king Harihara II the record of the endowments granted to the 
temple, and succeeded in getting them renewed. To ensure their continuance, that 
monarch made a grant of Mullu-nal to an officer named Gonka-Raddi-naj’aka, as a 
recognition of his bravery, which had been brought to notice by his commander Gun (lappa* 
dannayaka. And among the peoples said, in Belur No. 3 of 1397, to have been subdued 
by the latter are named the Kutakas, which evidently means the Kodagas or Coorgs in the 
Tamil form. 

N.B .— In my paper on Kollipaka (ante, Vol. xliv. p. 213) a correotion i3 needed in the statement 
regarding the British Museum plates. The grant recorded in them was made to the image 
of AmperumAl or RSminuja (the Vaishnava reformer of the 11th century) set up at 
Sriperumbuddr, which was his birthplace. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE SUTRAS ATTRIBUTED TO VALM1KI 

BY RAO BAHADUR K. P. TRIVEDI, B. A.; SURAT. 

In his article on Trivikrama ani His Followers published ante, Vol. XL., August 
1911, Mr. Bhattanatha Swam in of Vizagapatam has tried to come to the con¬ 
clusion that the Sutras of Prakrita grammar attributed by Lakshmidhara in his Shad- 
Mashachandrikd to Valmiki, the author of the Rdmdyana, are composed by Trivikrama. 
I am editing the Sha tbhd s hdchanirika for the Bombay Sanskrit Series and have found on 
a careful examination of the question that Mr. Bhattanatha Swamin’s conclusion is not 
correct. It is based upon the following grounds. 1 shall take up each of them and show 
how fallacious it is:— 

In Trivikrama’s Vritti on the Sutras, which is designated Trivikramadevavirachita- 
Prakrita-Vyakarana-Vritti, the following three verses occur, which are taken by Bhatta¬ 
natha Swamin as a decisive proof that the Sutras are composed by Trivikrama himself :— 
( \ ) fUTgTW I 

(^r« I 

The third verse after the end of the work in the words W in is as 

under:— 

n«r u isr4'r-»i || 

I shall translate each of these verses into English and show what is in my opinion 
meant thereby. The first means:— 

(1) We shall explain the characteristics consistent with what is defined or explained 
in the Sutras (consistent with what is given in the Sutras) of those Prakrita words which 
are derived from their original Sanskrit words whether in a formed (ready) or formative 
stage. 

Mr. Bhattanatha Swamin remarks on this verse—“Trivikrama says that he is compos¬ 
ing the Sutras himself in the verse ‘ ^ ' &c. Here 5^*1$ shows that Trivikrama is 

the author.” 
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Now the word does net occur in the verse ‘ ' &c. which is as under:— 

B!n q*3RT rH*T HJTfl^ll#rvrlr: I! 

Nor does the above verse (1) srfr^: in which the word irWT? occurs show that 
Trivikrama is the author of the Sutras. He says he gives characteristics of Prakrita 
words in consonance with the Sutras relating to them. This evidently means that he is 
the author of the Vritti as stated in the verse (2) rrrfJTTTTT 3 which follows it and also 
in the verse 

jmsrfsRRr ^1% n 

which comes after verse (2) in the Prakntavyakaram Vritti of Trivikrama. 

(2) The second verse JHfirrTfPtHPiqn^r 3 means:— 

For the correct (proper) success of those who wish to follow the road of their own 
Sutras (Jain works on moral, social, and religious duties composed by Gautama Ganadhara 
and others), a commentary is composed by Trivikrama in the order of traditional Stitras, 
in order that they may acquire a company consisting of the sense of Prakrita words. 

A few words in this verse need further explanation. In the Jain literature certain 
works are called Sutras. They deal with religious and worldly subjects and are in the 
Prakrita language. thus means the Jain Sutras. To the Jain3 like Trivikrama 

they are their own Sutras. 3TT«T»Tsir*T means 'Tunuinr order of the Sutras which are 

handed down by tradition. Trivikrama takes up the Sutras in their serial order while 
explaining them. He does not know who the author of the Sutras is, but he considers 
them to be very old, handed down by tradition. In following a way a man requires 
company ( HUI) and the sense of Prakrita words is represented as the company, and in 
order that you may comprehend the proper sense of Prakrita terms. Trivikrama composes 
this commentary. An introductory verse which precedes verses (1) and (2) has also the 
word used in the same sense, viz., Jain works on religious and other subjects written 
in Prakrita. It is as under:— 

grsrmru qr®?: *rrit?ar*frfqri»T I 

mfTrpNirt *UT wqprqffopr || 

This clearly means that the opinion of those who are the followers of the Sutras 
(Jain works), is that the very life of literature is a word full of much sense and capable of 
being pronounced with ease and Prakrita is the form of speech. In short, according to 
the followers of the Sutras, the Sutra form is the best form of literature and Prakrita 
is the best language for them. Thus the argument that the use of the word pnr in ver-e 
(2) is a conclusive proof of the Sutras having been composed by Trivikrama falls to the 
ground. Nor is it necessary to take the word pr*r in the T^mil sense of £ proper ‘ real ’, or 
• true ’, as Prof. E. Hultzsch suggests in his Preface to the Prakritarupavatdra. 1 

(3) The third verse HqrqsT 0 glorifies the Sabdanusdsana composed by Trivikrama. 

Sabdanuiasam simply means grammar—sr®fT Trivikrama calls his com¬ 

mentary on the Sutras by this name, just as the Bhashyakara Patanjali begins his 
exhaustive commentary by the words ‘ spj The words are no doubt 

complimentary to himself and VTfpprq' is complimentary in so far as he has selected 


1 Vide p. 5 of Simharaja'a Prakrilarupavatiira , edited by Prof. E. Hultzsch. 
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for his commentary a work in which the Sutras are small. It cannot prove that the Sutras 
are Trivikrama's own composition. The concluding verse 

contrasts Trivikrama with other authors. The sense is that all speakers can easily 
express their own ideas, hut Trivikrama alone is clever in expressing others’ ideas 
faithfully. Here the second half of the couplet would be without any purport if 
Trivikrama be the author of the Sutras. 

Moreover, if the Sutras were Trivikrama’s own composition, at the end of the pudas 
or the adhydya s we would have found words like t U or 

5TriTrls^r5frt a TH% UTrTjrjr^PT as in 'Srutasagara's Audunjachintdnwyi (° :i #w?ra'PnTr?Tf^% 
5Tr^r^ m pRTFfr *snvr5r3T%f% ). But the words at the end are :. 

' ^ r ^^f^f^^^i^^f% : ^^!iHT?rart‘|?TR'»Tfrif^TTT i TrTr%f%^:i : T^mrqrrjiTfrfnsiT^rT<T3rvTr 
5PW ir?: tUPT: 1 ’ Similarly, we have either srrfrrr^rauyiirfj or 

°r W^rTRrr sjTfT?IS3Tr5RT 0 r?TTr at tile end of other pudas of the first and the other 

adhydyas. 

Bhattanatha Swamin states in the course of his paper that Lakshmidhara was the 
first to originate the tradition that the Sutras belonged to Valmiki. He was misled by 

HfR : T" : 5T?Tr<5[ a wrong reading for : 

This is not correct. It is surely too much to conceive that Lakshmidhara had 
the reading STr%?ra%*pqvgT3TrP before him for the correct reading 
according^to Bhattanatha Swamin. (The reading in the copy of a MS. at Mysore with 
me is ). What authority has he to think so ? The conception seems 

to me to be quite unwarranted. Lakshmidhara does not entertain the least suspicion 
in his mind as to the authorship of the Sutra s, but positively mentions Valmiki as their 
author. This can be accounted for in either of the two ways only. He must have come 
across manuscripts of the Sutra s in which the name of Valmiki as author is clearly 
expressed or he must have learnt that the Sutra s were traditionally ascribed to Valmiki 
m which case, however, it is reasonable to suppose that he might have said « 

^* ; nst ? ead °! a manuscript of the Sutras is noticed in a 

Descriptive Catalogue by Rao Bahadur M. Raogichirya.* It is incomplete, containing 

two It bogins on , olio 17> oI „, e J IS of i'ohipraptitalshanam. 1 The 

the “T as ,t ° 8 ' 3 , comm « ted “P»» >'V Trivikrama, Lakshmidhara, and 
oinmaiaja; since they are as under :_ 

rrrnge,[-gff5f I 

Hfrr sr^mfrui^r tt I 

The end 

(the correct reading being 3 fTTRTwn 3 rp=r: ) I 




MSS. Library, Madras, Vol III! CataIorjuc °f Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govt. Oriental 

• ru. No. 943, p. 080 of E »0 Bahadur Baigloharj-.V, CVgWoga, V „l. II. of I00o. 
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The following are the opening verses of the MS.:— 
aw i 

’sn*T£T*Tr3°r sfrwf ^rrwThra w- II 
^•7 PPffpTHT 'TTv UT )T : ^ t'Tm'hd tlT «j u | I 
ft'TW- gT?sffgFr% 5TH: I! 

rfr^rr^ rtu ^ 

H^W^r°rT ST'TtTR l 

'Harter; ^Cwt 

^rrvtTftwt it 

The colophon of the MS. is as under :— 

?T% Trr^u I arwrnra h^pr i TrTrrT^rTrT'TtTHsr'Trt 

/SWTH*U 

It will be seen that in this Ms. the authorship of the Siltras is attributed to Valmiki, 
the author of the Ramayana. But since the opening verses embody a salutation to 
Valmiki, the verses cannot be taken to have been composed by Valmiki himself. They are 
evidently handed down by tradition. But from the beginning and the concluding portion it 
is clear that Lakshmidhara was not the first to originate the tradition that the Sutra s 
belonged to Valmiki, as is supposed by Bhatoanatha Swamin. 

There is an additional ground for presuming that the Sutras are not composed by 
Trivikrama, but are the work of a sage named Valmiki. In a mythological work called 
Sambhurahasya , 4 267th chapter is devoted to the praise of Pr&krita. The following are 
some of these verses :— 

fsRT HWTH: STTfift | 

mtntrrt ft Rrspfr sjwwrrt?r*r || Vt il 

( l) ^rurr HnwrjppTrftrT** I 

TiucfE <rtr twnjwr II ^ II 

sjfrawrCr il \v || 

( 2 ) rUTT snfffnfHr T^TrTrrr i 

sTrr?Trr^f?r^T?tr s^r^frr II '<% II 

TUlT TR^ITn tTTfTrt %Sf RTO't I 

?Hlf urertwft ftftt ft Hfir 5 % Il \\ 11 
H^fnwTtr: srrauw 3 ft funt l 
emrw snwhunwr vrrt || \a II 

(3 ) Hr^-TrrrpFurffHT ^r?»fftrv 5 %: I 

II V II 

(4 ) Trf'F^itr: fvi%?UTUT Hffrrjf Fqr^nffTTHr I 
Tr%UU-7UfW^W STTfcWlt FT^'ir II II 
( 5 ) ^ ?n^n Jnfpft ht |*wr 1 

TRT^faT =T wftrtT II ^ II 

( 6 ) 1 

?nwnT war % sn^w: **ith h uw ft II tv 6 

4 A portion of this voluminous work comprising four chapters devoted to the praise of poet and 
poetry, treatment of Prakrita words ( fJTTK’fT^Is^u^rft^fr ), and a poetical work called 
with a commentary is printed in Telugu characters in the year 1890. This was brought to my notice 
and supplied to me by my friend A. Anantacharya Sastri of Bangalore to whom my best thanks are due. 
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rTHTHI TTJ'fr HTVT ^TTHU I 

fiPrarffRlf^ II R* II 
:t ti^yre? ^ ?iPw5r t i si nr rrzn h ht ^rnr l 
sttht *r ; rr*% hh iPbut ll ^ II 
^UrT ^Tsir fasfrf°rr «r»Hr^r ^ nNttpt I 
3m*i iiTfrfT hhet fgffH HTfrfnr || || II 

It is stated distinctly in these verses that Valmiki, the first poet, is an expounder of 
Prakrita grammar, a grammar of six dialects, Prakrita and others, just as Gargva, Galava, 
Sakalya, and Panini are the expounders of Sanskrit grammar, and that he has composed a 
work in Prakrita on the life of Rama like the one composed by him in Sanskrit. 

Thus there is conclusive evidence to prove that Trivikrama is not the author of the 
Sutras and that the author of the Siitras is a sage Valmiki. 

On a careful examination of the Sutras in question with those of Hemachandra it 
seems to me very probable, almost certain, that the author of the Sutras in question is 
later in age than Hemachandra ; for the Sutras are an abridgment and improvement upon 
those of Hemachandra. They are more concise on account of the acceptance of the ter¬ 
minology of Panini (‘ v pj-th ' |j vj SJ ^|| ) and the adoption of the special 
Saiiijnds invented. 5 In some cases one Sutra corresponds to two or three of Hema¬ 
chandra. There is another work of Prakrita grammar, Audaryachintdmani of Srutasagara, 
in which the Sutras appear virtually the same as those of Hemachandra. 6 In conciseness, 
however, they are inferior to the Sutra s attributed to Valmiki. The following table of a 
few Sutras will show clearly how the Sutras of Valmiki are superior hi conciseness to those 
of Hemachandra and 'Srutasagara :— 


Hemachandra. 

(X) ) 

H II i 

ft) ^ ?T II \\\*> II } 

W- II \lttll S 

(V) HTTUTUTUf HTUr- 

fNi ; II XI** ll 

(*) li \\RR. || ^ 

ll XIH* ii 5 

(H) lUI^V II } 

jprrHterr ll \\\\ ii s 


'Srutasagar. 

SDH CT II XIX* II } 

II vv* H i 

ff-TN HNHf WJTSWN- 

nr« ll \\\* j| 

^tpTTT'^Hi: II XI* 3 II 
II s,l<Co II 


Valmiki. 

|| \\\\r\ || 

II XIXHX II 

II \\R\* || 

dcp.q'I'GlTMn'^pT T: II 

XRiX* II 

II XlXl*X II 


5 nr N om. Sing.; Du., and Plu.-term. 

HH —H*T UU Acc. 

HHrw<i Loo. 

&c. &c. &c. 

_ 9 = A ^ or short vowel; ft = A or long vowel H= A HHTH or a compound 
H -5T, «r, W; ^ = The first letter; = A conjunct consonant; ST = The second letter of a word r 
* Optionallj , *T — <l u l or a class; similarly H7W, THs, ftiv, and letters have a special mean- 
uig attached to them. ? and HT signify respectively the Mas. and Neu. genders. 

« Vide a portion of the work published in the GrardhapradarsaM by S. P. V. Ranganatkaswamm of 
Vizagapatam No. 13 of 1914. 
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(V) 

li II 

and 

YT II \\\°i || 

(®> sfanrr II XiXX° II 
u: II XIW II 


I mfa^fsni'K'fraisT- 

l ^i|«3ll \\“ II 

( and 

J || \\*\ || 

} gr^r*Nar?fu Jivffiftrfa- 

5 * ii xix* ii 



^ IIXKlVdl 


(•«£) fird II \lv>* II } 

II \IX<* II \ 

' ) 

(x) m*r w: ii xixxx ii [ 

XTtfW ?st: ZR : II \\\<\ II ! 

and 

ftvO?t II WV\ II 


Y7T\ IT II XIXX II } 

^ II XlXX II j 

URTHT YI || XIX^Xll") 

^IIVH^H ! 

and ' 

3T?Y Ti^PUTT^riUnv^- 
^55T»t II II 


TTHnF% II XIW II 


?53r^T: il 

XI* IX* II 


(X«) «pr Yir 

II XlX** II 

and 

tu% TT II XIXX° II 


1 f^rr II XI VV» II 

j and 

J 3T?9I 3T tr**T II \IX*X II 


I 

t 

J 


II XRtXY II 


On a comparison of the above Sutras it will be clear that the author of the Sutras 
attributed to Valmiki is later in age than Hemachandra. That he is not Trivikrama has, 
I believe, been conclusively proved before. He is not therefore Valmiki of the Ramdyana, 
but another sage of the same name ; and just as Nalodaya is attributed to the well-known 
Kalidasa, but is the work of another Kalidasa ; so are the Sutras in question ascribed to 
the first poet Valmiki, though they are a composition of another sage of the same name. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

(Continued from p. 140.) 

The great controversy thus ended in favour of De Nobilis ; but he was not able to get 
rid of the loss of reputation he had suffered. The magic power he had was gone, and the 
jealousy of the other missionaries increased his difficulties. The consequence was that, 
though he resumed work in 1623, he was unable to stay in Madura any longer. But what 
Madura lost, other places gained ; and the basin of the Kaveri became, in place of the basin 
of the Vaigai, the scene of his activity. For the details of his achievement in this region, 
however, the reader must go to the next chapter. 

It may be here pointed out that the controversy which began with De Nobilis and his 
opponents continued right down to the extinction of the Jesuit Mission in Madura. The 
controversy may in fact be looked on as a conflict between two grand principles of prosely- 
tism. Was the Christianity to be introduced in India to be a purely apostolic one or was it 
to be shaped to a certain extent at least by Indian conditions and Indian environments. 
Was it to be Christianity pure and simple, as it was understood in the West, or was it to b« a 
Hinduixed one ? Was it, in other words, to be independent, or an ally, of Hindu society ? 
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The Jesuits were for concession and compromise ; the others were not; and Popes had again 
and again to listen to their quarrels and decide. Decisions, however, were made only to- 
give rise to discontent, and the struggle actually closed only with the extinction of the 
Jesuits. We have already seen how Gregory XV vindicated the principles of De Nobilis 
in 1623. Twenty-two years later, in September 1645, Pope Innocent X issued another 
Bull prohibiting some of the ‘ rites.’ This underwent further modification under Alexander 
VIII in March 1656. Similar orders were passed by other Popes from time to time, but 
these did not satisfy the never-ending murmurs of the non-Jesuit missionaries of India and 
China. Their importunities impelled Pope Clement XI in 1700 73 to send a legate to the 
East to inquire into and finally dispose of the questions in dispute. This man, the celebra¬ 
ted Charles Maillard de Toumon, a Savoyard of good family and the Patriarch of Antioch, 
landed at Pondichery in 1703, and during his nine months" stay there started a searching 
enquiry into the differences between the two parties. The men upon whom he chiefly 
relied for information were the Jesuits, Jean Venant Bouchet, superior of the Carnatic 
Mission, and Carlo Michaele Bertelde, missionary in Madura. As a result of his investi¬ 
gations Toumon drew up, in June 1704, a decree which claimed to effect a final settle¬ 
ment of the matter. It dictated the omission of saliva, salt and insufflation at baptism, 
prohibited the using of names other than those of Roman martyrology, and nded that 
the baptism of infants ought not to be unduly postponed. In regard to marriages it laid 
down that no marriages by the tali should be celebrated at six or seven years of age, and 
that celebrations ought not to be held during puberty. It further ruled that the tali 
should not be worn without a cross or image of Christ, that the cord suspending the tali 
must not be saffron-coloured or have 108 threads, and that superstitious ceremonies like 
the use of the pipal branch, the breaking of cocoanuts and the use of crowns to ward off 
demons, ought to be avoided. The decree even fixed the number and nature of the dishes 
of food to be served on such occasions. In regard to worship the Patriarch decided that 
none should be excluded from the church or confessional. Socially he laid down that the 
Pariahs should be treated oil an equality with the other castes, that no differences should 
be observed in the administration of extreme unction, that Christian musicians should seek 
no employment in Hindu temples, that baths should be confined to the necessity of physi¬ 
cal cleanliness and be different from the Hindu usage, and that the wearing of ashes except 
on Ash Wednesday must be avoided. Even Hindu books of tales were prohibited unless 
the missionaries considered them entirely harmless. The settlement 71 of Toumon was 
more a condemnation of the Jesuit system than an impartial adjudication ; and it was 
therefore ignored by the Jesuit Mission of Madura, which carried on its activities in the 
same manner as of old. and in the face of the same opposition. 

But the condemnation of the Hindu customs gave a death-blow to its progress. The 
invasions of the Mahrattas in 1740 and the suppression of the Jesuit Society itself in 
Europe between 1759 and 1773 resulted in a great fall of the Christian population. 

77 Till this year all the Roman Catholic missions in S India were subordinate to the Portuguese 
Provincial of Malabar. This year the French mission of the Carnatic was established independently, the 
Portuguese taking the country north of the latitude of Pondichery and the French the south. 

71 See Storia do Mogor, Vol. IV. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Second Mussalman Conquest. 

Tirumal Naik the builder (1623-1659). 

Introduction'. 

We now come to the reign of the renowned Tirumal Naik, a sovereign about whose 
position and character, there has been much misunderstanding among historians. It has 
been deliberately said that he was “ the greatest of his dynasty,’’ that the Naik monarchy 
obtained the acme of its power in his days. The statement, first made by Nelson, has 
been reiterated by others, until at length it has come to be considered a truism. And yet 
no statement can be more wide of the truth. Nelson mistook the magnificence of Tirumal 
Naik for greatness, his pomp for power, his artistic taste for political genius. The 
splendour of the works which the great Naik left, the undying nature of his monu¬ 
ments of art, blinded Nelson as to the absolute worthlessness of Tirumal Naik as a soldier, 
statesman or politician. A study of the chronicles of his reign will convince even the most 
indulgent critic that there is not one redeeming feature in him as a soldier or as a politi¬ 
cian, An inordinate ambition and a headlong passion for empty titles made him engage 
in various wild goose chases, in hankering after unrealities, which resulted only in the lose 
of the substantial realities he had already possessed. A man lacking in the foresight of a 
statesman and the virtues of patriot, he was a traitor, who subjected not only his kingdom 
and his subjects, but the whole of South India, to the horrors of permanent Mussalmau 
conquest and domination. Three hundred years had passed since the Mussalman had 
tried, but in vain, to plant his footsteps permanently in the land of the Cholas and Pandyas ; 
and it was reserved for Tirumal Naik to invite him and give him that which he had failed 
to grasp three centuries back. It is indeed true that, owing to the downfall of the Vijayana- 
gar Empire and the reduction of its emperors to the obscurity of petty chiefs, the expan¬ 
sion of the Mussalman kingdoms of Golcondah and Bijapur into the extreme south of the 
Peninsula was a mere question of time, and would have come to pass even without the 
suicidal treason of Tirumal Naik ; yet it was he that hastened the catastrophe and heigh¬ 
tened its seriousness. But for him and his machinations, the Mussalman irruption would 
have been neither so rapid nor so thorough. In his foreign policy Tirumal Naik was thus 
the evil genius of his time and brought destruction on Hindu independence. His reign in 
consequence was one of grave disasters, and witnessed a serious loss in the power and 
prestige of Madura. Politically then, Tirumal Naik was a failure, and brought his king¬ 
dom to the nadir of efficiency ; but his defects and crimes have been forgotten in the 
noble services he rendered to the arts of architecture, sculpture and painting. The politi¬ 
cal iconoclast has been forgotten in the generous builder, and posterity, while ignoring the 
miserable part he played in the domain of war and politics, has given him unstinted 
praise as the author of South Indian Artistic Renaissance. Many were the kings of this 
age who gave sufficient support and patronage to artists and were able to spread 
artistic taste and culture. Temples and palaces, chatrams and study-halls, summer retreats 
and pleasure bowers, were built on an extensive scale, and afforded employment to thou¬ 
sands of labourers and builders. But Tirumal Naik was the most generous of these sovereigns 
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and availed himself of the tendencies of the times. The favours of mankind applaud 
with all the greater sincerity the liberality of a monarch who, in the midst of incessant 
engagements and disasters in the field of war, found time and resources to do so much 
for the arts of peace. 


SECTION I. 


The architectural works of Tirumal N&ik. 


The long and eventful reign of Tirumal Naik begins with a curious and interesting tra¬ 
dition concerning the transfer of his residence from Trichinopoly, hitherto the seat of 
Government, to Madura. The story goes that, when on the death of his brother, Muttu 
Virappa, he was on his way from Trichi to Madura to be crowned, the disease of catarrh 
to which he had long been a victim, and which both the Vaishnavite and Saivite 
gods 75 of Srirahgam, Ranganatha and Jambunatha, could not heal, reached such serious 
proportions that his life was in danger ; and that while staying at Dindigul, C'hokkanatha 
and Minakshi, the guardian deities of Madura, appeared before him in a vision in the guise 
of a Brahman couple, and promised him, after rubbing a little of the holy ashes on his body, 
immediate cure of the disease, in case he gave up the habit of his ancestors and made 
Madura his permanent residence. Tirumal in accordance with the advice of his ministers, 
to whom he communicated his vision, took a vow to that effect. And the next dav con¬ 
tinues the story, when he was cleaning his teeth in the morning hours, the disease left him 
by the mouth, making him free from all ailments ! 

From this time Tirumal Naik’s love for the city of his choice was a passion. He felt 
in fact a parental tenderness for it. The atmosphere of Madura was the only 
atmosphere in which he could live, the only air he could breathe. The sole 
object of his life seemed to be to beautify, to strengthen and to embellish the 
city in which he had fixed permanently the strength as well as the majestv of his 
throne. Every pon which could be spared from the revenue of the State, every 
moment which could be snatched from the toils of administration, was bestowed on it. 
And every comer of it became in consequence stamped with his own creation, his own 
buildings and his great taste. In his gratitude for the goddess Avho favoured him with 
health, wealth and influence, he vowed to spend five lakhs of pons on her ornaments and 
dresses her vehicles and paraphernalia. He constructed a beautiful lion 76 throne for the 
goddess, a seat of black marble for Sundaresvara. a third throne of gems and jewels, and 
an ivory car. He then began the construction of those temples, palaces and defences 
which have perpetuated the memory of his reign, and made his name a household word 
among the people of South India. He repaired the temple of Minakshi, built the Pudu- 


7 > The Mirtanjiya MSS. According to the Carna. Dynas. and Supple. MS. Tirumal came to the throne 
m S. 1544 (Dunmati, and died in S. 1584 (Pdava). But the Fund. Chron. assigns to him only 34 years 
from 1623 (MAM Dundumi) to 1659 (MAM ViJambi). Nelson accepts the latter view. The date 1626- 
1602 given by Wheeler is, as is almost always the case with that writer, wrong. 

•* The Mirtanjiya MSS. 
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minlapam, excavated the teppakulam, and appointed officers to conduct the daily servi- 
■ces and festivals of the temple. He gave some of his own private estates to defray the 
expenses of the nuptial festival of the god and goddess. He further endowed lands of 
the annual revenue of 44,0)0 pons , 77 —-one hundredth of his revenue for meeting the daily 
expjnses. Besides these, he set apart a hundred villages which he exempted from taxation, 
the income from which was to be utilised for the temple staff and establishment, the 
distribution of charities to the poor, etc. In addition to these gifts, he gave, whenever he 
visited the temple, a donation of 1,000 pons for the anointing ceremony. His scrupulous 
piety issued strict orders for the celebration of every festival with pomp and magnificence. 
Tireless was his energy in the completion of his holy labours. Every day the pious 
monarch condescended to visit in person the scene of architectural and artistic labours, 
and reward, with characteristic liberality, the skill of the men engaged therein. Tradition' 8 
records how, on one occasion, he went to the Puduman:apa in the course of its building, 
how in his admiration of the chief artist Sumantramurti Aclnirya he gave him a betel 
leaf on which he had himself spread the chunam, how the artist on account of his pre¬ 
occupation disrespectfully swallowed it, how he immediately punished himself by cutting 
two of his fingers and how the king gave him, besides costly robes, a hand made of gold. 

In a consideration of the motives which inspired Tirumal Naik's 79 magnificence wo 
cannot ignore a less noble version which has been suggested. This attributes his solicitude 
for art not to gratitude or to taste, but to selfishness and love of splendour. In 
imitation of Krishna, it is said, he performed a marriage everyday so that he had. in a 
year, a crowd of 360 wives besides his four chief queens. The palace was near the 
temple, and the goddess was troubled by the noise of the daily festivities, the shouts of 
heralds, the din of drums and the sounds of music. She appeared to him in a dream and 
ordered hint to remove his court to another place. Hence his building a new palace ; to 
which piety added a mantapam , a teppakulam, and a quadrangle of houses for Brahmans 
round it. 

Tirumal Xaik would not have been true to himself if he had not begun his labours 
in the field of art and architecture without proper ceremony or celebration. 
One of the Mirtanjiya JItSS. describes how the numerous works of Tirumal 
extending from the banks of the Kaveri to the shores of the southern sea, were begun simul¬ 
taneously at an auspicious moment. In accordance with the sanction of the court astro¬ 
logers, the foundations were laid on the 10th of Vaikikha of Ak-shaya , S. 134S (1626 A. D.). 
of as many as 96 temples. From that moment began a period of growing glory and busy 
activity to the artists and artisans of the land. Painters and sculptors, architects and 
masons came from distant lands to the Xaik capital, and found welcome and emplovment 
under its great king. Wars or disasters did not interfere with their labours ; the difficulty 
of livelihood did not disturb their peace of mind. The munificent patronage of the kmg 
relieved them from anxiety, and stimulated them to activity, and the kingdom of Madura 
became a stronghold of beauty and art. 

"" Pand. Citron.; Mirtanjiya According to the latter the king vowed to give a hundredth 

part of hia revenue for the maintenance of the temple, and as he gave lands worth 44,000 pons, it is 
■evident, as Taylor says, that his income amounted to 44 lakhs of pom. 

' 3 See Taylor's Oriental Historical -US'S. II, p. 161. 

79 Wheeler, IV, p. 67S. 
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It was but natural that Madura attracted the lion’s share of the king’s attention and 
the major portion of his endowments. Want of space makes a detailed survey of 
the various works of Tirumala impossible. We shall mention the most important and 
interesting ones, and describe them for the intrinsic interest they possess. First of all should 
be mentioned the leppakulam of Minakshi 50 which, it is recorded, absorbed a lakh of 
pons. The story is that, when it was excavated, an image of Gaue'-a, the destroyer of all 
obstacles, was discovered. No better thing could Lave happened, no moie auspicious 
circumstance, in the opinion of mankind. The god was given a temple worthy 
of his greatness and his grace. It stands, in the western bank of the golden lily tank, in 
Minakshi's shrine. The tank itself is a noble square of 1,200 yards. Its sides are faced 
with granite, and surmounted by a granite parapet wall, broken here and there by flights 
of steps, and adorned here and there with life-like portraits of gods, their vehicles, etc. 
Inside the parapet is a paved gallery, running round the whole reservoir and affording a 
cool and pleasant ground for an evening walk. Just in the centre of the reservoir is a 
square island, walled on all sides, and having in its midst, a beautiful grove and tine edifice 
with a lofty dome rising from the centre of it. The whole presents to the spectator a 
remarkably fine and picturesque appearance. With its granite facade, its lofty dome, its 
tiny pretty towers rising from the corners and angles of its walls, it possesses a singular 
and elegant grace which no similar structure in South India can boast. A small contribu¬ 
tion of two pence will enable the curious traveller to cross in a small raft intended for the 
pin-pose, to the island. He will then see in the midst of the palm and mango grove, 
which fills and cools the atmosphere, a small maniapa with 36 plain pillars, the central 
part of which is in a higher level than the remaining portion, as it is tl ere that the idol 
is seated during the floating festival. At the four corners of the raised platform are seen 
fine statues of Tirumal Naik and his queens. It is over this platform that the dome above- 
mentioned rises. Tne traveller can ascend to its very top by the wooden and brick stair 
cases which lead to it through four narrowing floors. As he ascends, he will notice how in 
the construction of the edifice the Hindu and Saracenic arts are combined together, 
how the arches are in curious combination witli tiny miniature cjopuras and curious con¬ 


ventional figures and ornamentations worked, as in the ] alace, in fine stucco. The parapet 
walls around the summit of the dome consist chiefly of tl ese tiny rjopuras and figures, and 
beyond them, can be had a most engaging and charming view of the country around. 
Gardens and groves intercepted here and there by stray bungalows and winding roads meet 
the eye. To the north is seen, only a few yards off, on the other side of a few bungalows, 
the dry and sandy Vaigai, with its central meagre artificial wate.course, and miles off the 
summits of distant hills. Towards the south, the spectator can see the tcrracis of houses 
of neighbouring hamlets, with their fields and pasture grounds, fringed in the distance by 
the sacred rock of Tirupparankun r am. To the west he turns and has a distant view and 
hears the dun noise of busy Madura. He will see the rollicking jatka taking people from 
and to the noble city. He will sec the pious pedestrians coming to take their plunge in 
the reddish coloured waters beneath him. He will s P0 the four majestic towers of the Minak- 
Shl an( J ^daresvara shnnes rising, in bold and clear outline.over the cocoanut groves that 
separate him for over a mile from them. He w ill also see the domes and towers of the 

30 See Fergusson's History of Indian architecture. Fer"usson'^ , •„ , 7T , 

teeture; J. R. A. S., Vol. Ill, o S 1 Presque illustrations of Ind. Arcla - 
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palace of Tirumal Naik, and will then perhaps feel that from that very place where he is 
standing, that great chieftain himself had stood and seen, and felt proud to see his own 
works of noble magnificence and superior taste. The traveller will, in short, find himself 
transported to that period of Indian History, when the Naik ruled the land; but he sees 
in a moment the dark and smoking chimney of a factory, and reminded of his time and 
life, he descends with the feeling and the conclusion that, indefatigable as the Naik mo- 
narchs were in the excavation of tanks and reservoirs, none can be compared in beauty 
and in solidity to this noble work, and that the name of its author, like its own utility, 
will be enduring and eternal. 

Of all the edifices of Tirumal Naik Fergusson would attribute the greatest architectural 
importance to the choultry, S1 “ the celebrated choultry which he built for the reception of 
the presiding deity of the place, who consented to leave his dark cell in the temple and pay 
the king an annual visit of ten days' duration on condition of his building a hall worthy of 
his dignity, and where he could receive, in a suitable manner, the homage of the king and 
his subject." Even to-day, the grand festival which Tirumal Naik organised during the 
journey of the deity to this manlapam (it falls generally in May when the fierce heat of 
the sun creates the need for the god of a shady retreat), is celebrated with that splendour 
and enthusiasm which the great Naik displayed two and a half centuries back. The sea¬ 
son of the festival being summer the whole edifice is cooled by the soft breeze flowing 
over the picturesque water-course encompassing it. Fans and sandal, spices and 
flowers are distributed to the numerous visitors; and the sounds of music and the noise 
of festivities fill the air. A croling agreeable smell pervades the atmosphere, and a univer¬ 
sal season of enjoyment prevails for both man and god ! 

The hall itself is an oblong building, 333 feet long and 105 feet broad, and has a flat 
roof supported by four ranges of columns 144 in number. The labour expended on 
the carvings and sculptures on these pillars is characteristically Hindu. No two of 
them resemble each other in respect of design or details, and throughout the magnificent 
structure, a wild exuberance of fancy and a bewildering variety of designs transport the 
spectator into the realm of apparently superhuman labour. Among the sculptured figures 
are ten striking statues of Tirumal Naik. his predecessors and their queens. S2 To the stu¬ 
dent of history the hall is of high interest, as the date of its building is definitely known. 
It was constructed between 1623 and 1645, and this definiteness serves as a landmark in the 
chronology of South Indian architecture. Mr. Fergusson. for instance, asserts with certainty 
that the porch of Parvati’s shrine at Chidambaram,® 3 with its different style of bracketing 
shaft, must be anterior to the hall by a couple of centuries, and that the eorridors S4 of the 
Ramcsvaram temple arc contemporary. There can be no doubt that the political har- 

41 See Fergusson's Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, I., p. 94, for a description of the objects of 
the choultry ” (chw,nj) typo of buildings. 

u bee Alndr. Ep. Rep. 1915, p.'115 fora description of these. 

S3 Iii the Madura Hall, the square pillars merge into flat piers while in the older ones the square 
shape is never lost sight of. Midway between the two come the 5-isled choultries of Rameivarain. 
See Fergusson, H. Ar. I, 9S. 

81 The Ramcsvaram corridors are blind and single-aisled unlike the Madura ones which lead to a 
sanctuary and which are three-aisled. This is in Fergusson s opinion an alteration for the worse. If 
Tirumal Naik, he says, had been allowed any share in making the original designs the temple would 
have been a nobler building than it is. 
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mony which existed between the Naik and the Setupati conduced to co-operation in art. 
and the corridors of the Ramcsvarain temple are imitations, though with certain altera¬ 
tions, of the Pudu Mai.tnpam. The cost of the Madura hall was about a million sterling 
and. according to the s3 estimation of the present day when money is cheap, would be 
equal to four or five millions sterling. 

Immediately in front of the choultry' the Naik monarch built a go/pura, which he was 
not able to finish, and his successors were too poor or unwilling to continue. There 
is a melancholy grandeur about this stupendous monument. In its gigantic size, and 
its bold design, it is far more imposing than the 8rirai'igam tower itself. If 
completed, says Fergusson, it would be the finest edifice of its class in South India. It is 
174 feet long from north to south, about 100 feet in height, with an entrance 22 feet wide, 
and doorposts rising to a height of 60 feet. The dimensions of the tower are therefore 
larger than those of the Srirangam edifice. But it is not the size alone that makes it an 
object of superior admiration. The beauty of details is far more engaging and attractive. 
The gateposts, each of which is a single block of granite, the lifting and planting of which 
would have involved a tremendous labour and required high mechanical skill, are carved 
with the most exquisite scroll of patterns of elaborate foliage. “■ Being unfinished and 
consequently never consecrated, it has escaped whitewash, and alone of all the buildimrs 
of Madura, its beauties can still be admired in their original perfection." 

The next important religious edifice of Tirumal Naik is the great temple of Minakshi. 
The heart of the temple, the holy sanctuary, was built by Visvanatha sc , but the outer build¬ 
ings and ornamentations are the work of Tirumal Naik. It is not unlikely that the begin¬ 
ning of the outer edifices was made in the reign of Muttu Yirappa, Tinmial's brother and 
predecessor. A mantapam in fact goes even now in his name and is said by tradition to 
bo the oldest part. But the major portion of the works were carried out in ti e reign'' 7 
of Tirumal Naik betweon the years 1625 and 1659. The temple has not attracted as much 
attenti< n from the artistic world as the choultry ; but in Fergusson's opinion, it is a lamer 
and more important building with all the characteristics of a first class Dra vidian temple. 
It is nearly a regular rectangle, two of the sides measuring 720 and 729 feet, and the 
other two S34 and 852 feet. It possesses - four gopurcis of the first class and five smaller 
ones; a very beautiful tank surrounded by archades and a hall of l.ooO columns whose 
sculptures surpass those of any other hall of its class I am acquainted with. There is a small 
shrine dedicated to the goddess Minakshi, the tutelary deity of the ] lace, which occupies 
the space of fifteen columns. so the real number is only 9,85 : but it is not their number 
but their marvellous elaboration, that make it the wonder of the place, and renders it. in 
some respects, more remarkable than the choultry about which so much has been said and 
written. I do not feel sure that this hall alone is not a greater work than the choultry- 
taken in conjunction with the other buildings of the temple, it certainly forms a far 
more imposing group/* 


{i o be continued. 


53 Ti,e MSS - sa - v that it absorbed one lakh of pons (£20,000). Nelson takes this view, as labour w. 
very cheap m those clays. But ,t seems to me that Mr. Fergusson’s opinion is the more correct one. See 
also J.R. .4. S. Ill p. 231. 

?i lad - '" ld E ' A ' ch ' Bu Sewe11 P° ints out tha t some parts were much older. See Ids AntinuitU < 
I, p. 291. l 

Thp Iva'yaca Mamapa and Tatta Suddhi are later buildings. The former was built in 1707 and 
the latter m 1770 A. D. The Yali facades, the statues of Virabhadra and the Goddess, of Subrakman- 
ya and Sarasvati (playing on Vina), and other features of the grand hall are admirable. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


SOME HOBSON-JOBSONS IN EARLY 
TRAVELLERS 1545-1645 

Deling-Delingo-Delingeges. 

1567.—There (in Macceo [Macao in Pegu]) 
the merchants are carried in a Closet which they 
call Deling, 1 in the which a man shall be very 
well accommodated, with Cushions under his head, 
and covered for the defence of the Sunne and 
Raine, and there he may sleepe if he have will 
thereunto: and his four Falcliines carrie him run¬ 
ning away, changing two at one time, and two at 
another. Caesar Frederick in Purchas His Pilg¬ 
rimes, ed. Maclehose, X. 130. 

1579-1588. —And this Delingo is a cloth of thick 
double cotton, varied, to beautify it, with many 
colours, and as long and wide as a carpet, with a 
piece of iron through the head of it so that it 
[the cloth] can be attached to each side, which 
makes it into a sort of pocket or purse in the 
middle. These irons are fastened to a very stout 
pole which is carried by four men, and it has a 
covering like our umbrellas to provide a defence 
from the rain and the sun. When journeys are 
made, a cushion is put at the head; the traveller 
enters the Delingo, lies down and puts his head on 
the cushion. Then the four men, two at a time, 
take up the Delingo and carry the burden. Gas- 
pare, Balbi, Viaggio, p. 99>i (translation). 

1583-1591.—Macao. Coaches carried on mens 
shoulders. From Cirion [Siriam] we went to 
Macao, which is a pretie Town, where we left 
our Boats and in the morning taking Delingeges, 
which are a kind of Coaches made of cords and 
cloth quilted, and carried upon a stang [pole] 
between three or fours men. Ralph Fitch in Pur- 
chns His Pilgrimes, e l. Maclehose, X. 186. 

YuD ( Hobson-Jobson , s. v. Deling) says the word 1 
is not known to Burmese scholars and is perhaps 
Persian. This seems unlikely. 

Mr. C. Otto Blagden derives deling, delingo, 
delingeges, from dal in “ to carry upon a pole 
between two persons," with variant jah khalin , 
a hammock-litter. Mr. Blagden also notes a less 
apt, but rather similar word gleii (witii variant, 
as he remembers it, daleii), “ to carry a burden 
swung upon a pole across the shoulder.’’ 


Selwy. 

1511.—The people of this country of Sian [Siam] 
. . . have a delight to carrie round bals 

within the skin of their privie members : which 
is forbidden to the King and the religious people. 

I Antonio Galvano in Purchas His Pilgrimes, ed. 
Maclehose , X. 28. 

; 1583-1591.—In Pegu . . . the men wear 

bunches or little round bells in their privie members 
. . . There are soma made of Lead,, which they 

call Selwy, because they ring but little : and these 
be of lesser price for the poorer sort. Ralph Fitch 
in Purchas His Pilgrimes, ed. Maclehose X. 196. 

Mr. C. Otto Blagden remarks of selwy: —‘‘ Pro¬ 
bably not the name of the bells, but of the material 
of which they were made, viz., (slug or seliiy), or Ihuy 
(-heluy). Haswell (Ste%-ens" ed.) calls it ‘copper, - 
but I rather think it was an alloy, such as is used 
in bell making commonly." 

The word is probably identical with sitl, a small 
round coin made of bell-metal, in use in Manipur 
as small change; 400 sels go to a rup’e. See 
ante, XXVI. 290; XXVII 171 ff. 

Serrion. 

1583-1591.—When tlie King [of Pegu) ridetli 
abroad, he rideth . . . sometimes upon a great 

frame like an Hors-liter, which hath a little house 
upon it covered over head, but open on the sides, 
which is all gilded with gold, and set with many 
Rubies and Saplhres. . . . and is carried upon 

sixteene or eighteene mms shoulders. This Coach 
in their Language is called Serrion. ... In 
few days after [taking bis vows as a ‘ tallipoie'J. 
lie (the Taltipoie) is carried upon a thing like an 
Horslitter, which they call a Serion. upon ten 
or twelve mens shoulders in t He apparrell of a 
Tallipoie.- Ralph Fitch in Purchas His Pi grimes 
ed. Maclehose, X. 189-190. 193-194. 

1583-1591.—And when he [the King of China] 
rideth abroad he is carried upon a great chair-; 
or serrion gilded very faire, wherein there is made 
a little house with a latise to looke out at. Ralph 
Fitch in Hakluyt’s Voyages, ed. 1810, 11. 306. 

Mr C. Otto Blagden derives serrion from sareh, 
pronounced sarian or sarian, a swinging cradle; 
homonym, and perhaps the origin, of Syriarn, 
which is also written Sareii. and properly S -riang, 
Siriang, etc. 


1 ‘‘Deling is a small litter carried with men ” (marginal note). 

- A Marginal note adds—This manner of carriage on mens shoulders is used in Peru and in Florida, 
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Ximi-Shemine-Semini. 

1548-1549.—Though the King [of Pegu] escaped 
the hands of Xemindoo, he could not the Villany 
of Ximide Zatau (Ximi is equivalent to a Duke, 
and he really was one of Satan's creating) who 
murdered him. Faria tj Soma, translated by 
Stevens, II. 136. 

1583.— The King and lus Semini. which are 
his Courtiers. Wee came neare to the place 
where the King [of Pegu] sate with his Semini, 
prostrate on the earth (for no C'liristian, how neere 
soever to the King, nor Moorish Captaines, except 
of his Semini, come in that place so neere the 
King) . . . The King of Pegu proclaimed 

warre against Avva, and called to him his . . . 
Semini . , . this [elephant of the King of 

Ava] I saw in the lodging where tlte King of 
Pegu was wont to keepe his, where continually 
were two Semini, that prayed to him to eate. 
Gasparo Balbi in Purckas His Pilgrimes, ed. 
Maclehose, X. 158, ICO. 162. 

1583-1591,—Pegu . . , The King keepetli a 

very great State : when liee sitteth abroad, as he 
doth every day twice, all his Noblemen which they 
call Shemines, sit on each side, a good distance off, 
and a great guard without them. Ralph Fitch 
in Purchat His Pibjrimes, ed. Maclehose, X, 189. 

c. 1645.—He (the King of Brama [Burma] ) pre¬ 
sently commanded the Xemims head to be cut off. 
Mendez Pinto, translated by Cogan, p. 213. 

Ximis, s. m. pi., the grandees of Pegu. Lacerda's 
Portuguese-English Dictionary, Lisbon 1871. 

Mr C. Otto Blagden derives Shemine (Sliimi, 
Semini, Ximi) from smt. an abbreviation of smiii, 
now pronounced hanujin, king, governor, admi¬ 
nistrative official, etc. 

Rolim-Roolim-Rowli. 

c. 1045.—After that these feasts [at Pegu] had 
continued seven whole days together . . . news 

came to the City of the death of the Aixguendo 
(Aixqufdo), 3 Roolim of Mounay (Rolim de Mou- 
nai), who was as it were their Sovereign Bishop 
. . . Roolims (Ruling) who are the chiefest of 

their Priests . . . Being arrived at the place 

where the Roolim (Rolim) had been burnt 
. for so had Aixequendoo, the late Roolim 
(Rolim) commanded . . . Him which had been 

newly chosen to the dignity of Roolim (Rolim) 
. . . When he was come . . . where the 

new Roolim was, he prostrated himself before liim 
. . . the King rising up, the Roolim made 

im sit down by him. F. Mendez Pinto ( Cogans ‘ 
translation)pp. 245 jj\ 

1583-1591.—Rowlie or high priest. In Pegu 
they have many Tallipoies or Priests . 

When the Tallipoies or Priests take their Orders, 
first they goe to schoole untill they be twentie 


yeeres of old or more, and then they come before 
a Tallipoie. appointed for that purpose, whom' 
they call Rowii: hee is of the chiefest and most 
learned, and hee opposetli them, and afterward 
exaroineth them many times whether they will 
. . . take upon them the habite of a Tallipoie. 

Ralph Fitch in Purckas His Pilgrimes, ed. Maclehose r 
X. 193. 

1605.—Even some Rolins (as the priests of that 
country [Arakan] are called) became Christians. 
Quoted ( from Missions Dominicaines dans Li Ex¬ 
treme Orient) by H. Hoste 11 , £>. </., in Bandel and 
Chinsura Church Registers (Bengal: Past a ml 
Present, XI., pt. 2, 180). 

1028.—The unfortunate King [ of Pegu] . . 

not being able to speak for Grief, the Roolim of 
Mounay Talaypoor. Cliief Priest of those Gentilse, 
and esteemed a Saint, made an harangue in his 
behalf. Faria y Sousa, translated by Stevens, III. 
350. 

This word is still a puzzle. See ante. XXIX. 
28; XXXV. 268. The derivation from rahan is 
not satisfactory. 

Mr. C. Otto Blagden remarks on this:—“ Rowii 
lias not the general aspect of a Talaing word. Ire 
modern Talaing it is very rare for the first syllable 
to be long, either by length of vowel ( or diphthong) 
or by position (before two consonants). If there¬ 
fore Rowii is a Talaing word, it is much distorted. 
It may be a compound and must be an actual 
vrord since Mendez Pinto has ‘ rolin’. ” 

Bowli, Rauli, Raulini, Rawlin. That the use 
of this word by Portuguese travellers was gene¬ 
rally accepted, is shown by its inclusion ire 
Lacerda's Portuguese-English Dictionary, 1871, 
where we find— “Rolim, s. m., (in Pegu, the most 
southern kingdom of the East Indies) the chief 
priest. 

Chandeau-Chandeu. 

1583-1591.—Here (Satgam [Satgaon] ) in Bengala 
they have every day in one place or other a great 
Market which they call Cbandeau. Ralph Fitch in 
Purchas His Pilgrimes, cd. Maclehose, X. 183. 

The word Cbandeau has not been traced in the 
writings of any other 16th or 17th century travel¬ 
ler, but that it was an accepted term is proved 
by its inclusion in Lacerda's Portuguese English- 
Dictionary, 1871, where its definition seems to 
point to a Chinese origin*— “Chandeu, s. m., a name 
given in China to the fairs or markets.'’ 

Cbandeau, Chandeu: in Chinese, the term cheu 
tu (pronounced chun too) means i( city market/’ 
whence no doubt it was carried by the early 
travellers to Eastern India, and in Fitch’s mind 
took the form cbandeau {=chundo). I am indebted- 
to Professor H. A. Giles for the hint in this note. 

R. C. Temple. 


The words in round brackets are as printed in the Portuguese version. 
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SOME NOTES ON YASKA'S NIRUKTA. 

BY PROF. P. D. GUNE, M.A., Ph.D.; POONA. 

TT is a remarkable factthat the Nirukta of Yaska, together with the Xighantas, should have 
-*■ first found print in Gottingen, in the year 1852. It was edited with critical notes 
by Rudolf Roth, whose name has been immortalized in the history of Indian Philology 
by his Sanskrit-German Dictionary in collaboration with Bohtlingk, a work of unequalled 
merit and astonishing labour. The first Indian edition of this book, together with the C 'om- 
rnentary of Durga, appeared in the Bibliotheca India series as late as in 1882, full thirty 
years after Roth's edition. It was edited by the learned Pandit Satyavrata Sama-rami 
and possesses this advantage over Roth’s edition, that for the first time, it offers the full text 
of Durga's Commentary. Both these editions, valuable as they are, have in my opinion 
one serious drawback from the point of view of the student of Nirukta. Their very fidelity 
is a fault; while faithfully copying certain Mss. which they appear to have used as a basis 
for their editions, Roth on the one hand gives very spare punctuations, ; e. <j. P. 32. 
^ R?rgr airernr sunr? tisrcr?r sirenrGmf sfr*mra*fr*T 3fnr^rr t?pjt 

uti? r 1 Here one expects some 

kind of punctuation after :, another longer stop at which indeed 

completes the idea, as well as the sentence, and a third perhaps after :; Pandit 
Samasrami s original on the other hand knows no punctuations at all; e </. -ame 
passage in his edition vol. II 37 14. This is sometimes very puzzling, as our M. A. students 
of Sanskrit know so well. Again the keeping up of the old arbitrary sections has something 
to be said against it. Whatever the original motive, they could have been either done 
away with or suitably changed in the printed editions. Faithfulness is indeed a merit, but 
it should not be overdone, at least not where reason says otherwise. Examples of this are 
numerous, but one might be quoted; e. g. R.p. 43. The 8th section is made to close with 
oTOTPT whereas the words are logically connected with the verse in the 

following section :, etc., which contains the pronoun ^ in the nominative plural. 

See the same passage at S. II G7,8. It would have been possible to make sections 
according to the most natural division, while still leaving some indication of the original 
arbitrary division of the Mss. 

It is, however, possible to have two opinions on this question. I only wanted to suggest 
that a change in the original arbitrary, misleading and moreover very immaterial way of 
striking sections would not have been felt amiss. 

A third edition of Nirukta has appeared in Bombay at the Vyankateshvar Press as 
recently as hi the year 1912. Like Samasrauii's, this also contains the full text of Durga's 
Commentary. It is printed hi clear type and has this advantage over Samasrami's, that it 
has tried to indicate natural pauses intelligently and that it does not abound in misprints, 
as the latter does. Jivanand’s Calcutta edition, 1891, is hi all respects like Sftmasrami's. 

A good edition of Durga's Commentary is still a badly felt want. I have heard that the 
work is undertaken in the Bombay Sanskrit series, and also in the Anandashram Sanskrit 
series. It would indeed be a happy day for scholars and students alike, when, these editions 
find the light of the day. 

Roth’s critical notes could not lay any claim to absolute correctness. But bearing 
in mind the time when, Sanskrit studies in Europe were indeed in their infancy, one cannot 
help thinking that the work reflects great credit on the author. Of course, it goes without 
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saying, that Durga's Commentary must have clone yeoman service to the editor, as most of 
the commentaries on Vedic works do to a modern Sanskrit scholar. But Roth differs from 
Durga more often than once, sometimes with good reason, but often without it. To my mind 
however, both Durga and Roth have misunderstood Yaska at some places : at others Roth 
differs from the very reasonable explanation of Durga. apparently for no valid reason. In 
the following notes I have attempted to explain some of these passages. For brevity's sake I 
shall refer to Roth's edition with an R, page, line and Samasrami's with an S etc. 

I. R. 31 , 7, and S II 8, l. htthr hrthfI hw?t jTRTrHrr 5r»n%T^Hr- 

>JH Hr?*?! HR^RrHjNHRrHrrrR, This follows the definitions of 
HR and vtrtr, which are ‘ Xouns are where being predominates ’ and ‘ a Verb is where 
becoming predominates’ respectively. Durga explains: 1 where (as in a sentence) both 
(occur), (there) becoming predominates ’ etc. Roth appears to follow Durga. when he 
translates ' where both are joined (in a sentence), they conjointly express a becoming.’ 
Both Durga and Roth look upon the sentence beginning from ^rqrhgfPT as a fresh one. not 
at all connected with the previous one HSTHTH etc. They appear to think that the 
sentences beginning with (ttrtpJHH etc. and hh etc., are simple further explanations of the 
3TPI7PT and HR respectively. I would suggest that both have missed the point. I was led 
to the conclusion by the examples which are given for uTTTrrjpT etc. and bh etc. They 
are gTHTH'T-Tffrr'I and T* HITT RUTH respectivelv. If the sense was as Durga and Roth under¬ 
stood it, what was the propriety of giving sR H P ny ft fi M as examples of a and not 
simply HTUH : etc. as done later on 

Durga and Roth appear to believe that Yaska was thinking of the sentence, when he 
wrote H^HTH etc. and that his view was that in a sentence, where both hr and H R HR 
occur, the HR predominated. To say the least, Yaska has never for once -riven any in¬ 
dication that he believed in the doctrine of fnHTTnRR : there is not the 'lightest hint, 
excepting this supposed one. I think Durga has here fathered his views on Yaska and 
Roth has copied him. Again if the sentence (TRH ) was here foremost in Yaska's mind, 
in which he thought of determining the relative importance of the hr and sn tgg I M , 
he would not hat e omitted such an important word as TTTH and indicated it bv the simple 
coirelati\e conjunction -na, ^Moreover to the etvmologist with a vemteance. as Yaska 
surely is one, the word or <R is everything and the sentence or TRH is nothing. Lastly 
the very division of the sentence HTRTTH HTWTR HR: as HTTTIH HTUDIRHHH: as 
pioposed b\ Durga and accepted by Roth, is highly unnatural and quite out of keeping 
with the lucid style of Yaska. His sentences are clear-cut sentences, each having its own 
verb or predicate. The first part of the division proposed by Durga wants a predicate. 
And never for once does Yaska omit the word that is most important ; while the reading 
proposed by Durga is egregiouslv faulty from this point of view. 

Another^ point that both the commentators appear to have missed, is that the two 
sentences 'THrrfRH etc. and hh HtThh etc. form the two sides of a period and suggest a 
contrast between the two things or in the nature of these, in answer to the point of simi¬ 
larity that is expressed in the previous sentence rRPf etc. It is needless to sav that the 
word HIT, which occurs in -truthr etc. must be understood after ** ( HR ). 

There would not be any propriety in saying URgH ( HTT ) HRHTHfH: if onlv a noun 
were to be further defined by this sentence, simply for the fact that a HR is not a HR. 

I think the whole passage is to be explained in the following manner- 
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Yaska has first defined a HR as HRTHR and an STPsHrH as HRHHR, both being 
padas (<R.). But there are some padas in the former category, where HR seems to be 
prominent. These are namely the abstract nouns, like 5RHI, nfrF:. Here is then clearly 
a case where the definition of the 3TRHR is applicable to certain kinds of HR. Tin- 
question therefore is, ‘ where both i. e., HR and 3TRHTH, are characterized by the 
predominence of HR or becoming, how are you going to decide’ 1 To this Yaska 
has a carefully considered answer. Says he 1 where (however) hr or becoming pre¬ 
dominates in both, there (i. e. in such a case, the absence of the correlative ?R could be 
understood and is therefore immaterial) the HR in a state of flux or change ( SHTHnHHH 
or incomplete) is denoted by the 3TPsHrH e. g., 5Rr<%, HHTH ; while on the other hand 
a complete HR ( i. e. a HR that is no longer in becoming or in change) which has 
materialized into a HR, is expressed by the names of HR, e. g. 5Rnr, 7i%T: going, cook¬ 
ing’ In sRHr, TfHT: which expresse a HR («■ g. HRHRPF HR) that HR is no longer 
in the process of becoming but is now complete ; and therefore 5Rnr and HPR : are to be 
classed under nouns or HTHTR. 

This is an explanation at once simple and adequate. It alone explains why the words 
3RHT, Hfrfr: are specially selected. Besides it is more natural than the one offered by 
Durga. 

II. R. 32.20, S II 51,1. HRHTHRqpreRRR? HcHTffSTHiRH Rqf°T HtRRIH H HRTHHSR:. 

Roth’s translation or rather explanation of this passage is as follows:— 1 The definition of the 
second class of particles apparently must be so understood ; that nipata, from the placing 
(setting) of which one can indeed see a separateness of the ideas, but not one (i. e. separate¬ 
ness) arising from a simple placing side by side as in individual mention (or enumeration), that 
is called ‘ arranging or adding ’ even owing to the separateness’. 

Here again Roth does not appear to have understood the sentence properly. Here too 
he appears to have followed Durga and connects the abl. utRRR with HRrHHHff1 
would suggest that pnHRR is parallel to STPRPT and is connected with aTrfrsRiTHH. I 
would translate—‘ Owing to whose advent ( i. e. use) separateness of the srtfs (senses or ideas) 
is indeed known, but not as in simple enumeration owing to separate position or independent 
mention, that is HRTHHHH,— i. e. adding or putting together of the senses or ideas. Durga 
has understood afffRRT rightly but he has spoiled the case by taking the word RHf to 
mean what it does in later grammar and connecting it with h HTHTTHtT?:- 

The case is like this. When you simply enumerate objects like ‘cow, horse, man,’ you 
are aware of the separateness of these objects by the very fact, that they are bodily mentioned 
as being separate. But in cases like VRHR HTtR the idea of the separateness of 

the two pieces of work and their being executed by different persons is brought out by 
the nipata sr. 

Durga has kept only in mind, when he takes rcr in his particular way, giving as 
an example hrtRxHHT. Here he says 1 we understand the separateness by the supposition 
( ap^Hr'HRPRRrrR) or understanding of a But this does not apply to the other 
examples of HRTTHR?', like nr, RT, vr, h etc. In fact Durga appears to take HTHTTHtRltf 
and hh^rPT as synonyms ; while they are not so, as will be seen from the following. 

While speaking of the RTTH or particles, Yaska says that they are used in various 
senses ; and immediately adds a threefold classification viz., to express a simile, to express 
HTHTTHH? and as expletives. Then he says how four of the particles are used to express 
comparison and gives examples. As the sense of HHHT was evident, he did not attempt any 
definition or description. Then follows the description of HRRHHH R. 32, 20; S II 51,1; up to 
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tRjfof fq sirf^T ^ TqpTTVPT R. 34, 25; S. II 73,9. After this comes the description 

of the particle in the expletive sense, am iffw -Vs qm*x gr4fl|5°rf 3 Tr*r*E 57 m 

fi j c ,qqsqtfiT' R. 35, 1 and S. II 73, 10. The fjpiTH therefore expresses 1 a simile, 2 
3fRfq <H'qf and lastly no sense at all. According to this classification, qr, ar?, ?. T, f?, 
r%?*, up to and including m are all examples of the second division, i. e they are 
SfPTPreDTfPlfa. As we actually have it, however, they have each a different sense to 
express, viz., nmm, fqpPT?, 'Tfrq? and others, qtqrmqij therefore 

must cover all these cases. Durga is not unconscious of the fact, when at S. 473, 12 ff, 
he says, sffqhmTfrmm: trsqy'fR m??mqqr?msmTOr arm^rr: q ft HTq pH^ Rqrgqr 

‘We have explained the qsqTTHqfPirm Together with them even f^r etc. 
which have got different senses (i. e. not qr'irmq'?) have been mentioned. Now we shall 
speak of the expletives, in consonance with our original statement.’ The original state¬ 
ment or srr%*rr is namely Yaskas statement “aqfq Tqnwtfq 4 FRi 7 Hq?PTSRT 3 t n' l rr:” S. II 44 

To my mind therefore qRrTOq? does not cover mrvmpt only, according to Durga, 
but all the other sms, excepting sqqT and qmt°r. It is a wider term than ‘By 

it is known a variety (or separateness) of senses, but not as in simple enumeration of 
objects, where the very fact that they are bodily mentioned separately, is a sufficient 
guarantee that they are distinct and separate. 

III. R. 35, 20. S. II 83 13, ersrq mmmfrcr mmr mrai mqfrrarfo 

frrfq mrr mrq; 3 Fqt ?mmr. 

Here Durga makes a division after mR. He paraphrases ‘ where the accent and the 
grammatical form are regular and are accompanied by an explanatory hm, there wo agree 
( H’J'TtT^TTqr<tqf%: i- e. there we also say that such nouns are derived from roots.). Not 
however as in ift: vpg: nqnq ; ??ffr etc.’ As examples of the nouns whose derivation from 
roots might be agreed to even by mm, Durga adds qRT. 4 >rm>, qrT 47 etc. In short, he stops 
at ?rrR and seems to think that the examples of agreement are to be understood ; while the 
examples actually quoted he looks upon as examples of disagreement between the 
and mm. It is however strange that the sentence or idea of mm, for which mm* - etc 
are supposed to be given as examples, has to be taken as understood. This would be the first 
example of its kind, where Yaska leaves out a whole idea to be understood and gives only 
it> examples. Not even the most laconic ?rqs, where brevity is the soul of wit, omit words 
that are essential, not to speak of whole ideas. Durga is again led by his own hobby of 
threefold division of nouns, qmmqmifr, qqf^mfSmrm, (t. e. where the 

J4;m or root is apparent, where it is to be thought out or supplied and where it does not 
exist at all), and imposes it upon Yaska, who has not j’et told us of this. 

Roth has perhaps seen the difficulty and divided the sentence after mimm He 
translates ‘ Gargya and some other grammarians, however, do not allow this of alfnouns 
(this but only of such nouns as are regularly formed in respect of accent and 

grammatical form, and at the same time contain an explanatory root; ifi: ****■. qyq : ^j- 
on the contrary, are arbitrarily (conventionally) named.’ 

I have to say at the outset that Roth s explanation appears to be satisfactory although 
it is not clear how he has completed the first sentence. It is evidently a relative clause, 
from tT’tm to mRK, and must have another principal one to cones] ond to it The initial 
rTT may perhaps stand for the whole idea mqrmr*mpmn% and q* to ^ serve as a 
restrammg clause. But this would be attributing too much to the harmless little thbm 

T*V** SUnply t, 0 rres I ,on<I ' s t0 tllc En S^ then or therefore. This will be clear from the 
first sentence of Yaska's reply to mm, ‘mil f| 5 qr wq* etc . R. 36 , 10 . 

( To be continued .) 
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THE HISTORY OP THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY Y. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

(■Continued from p. 154.) 

It is impossible to give a complete account of Tirumal Naik’s religious works 
in other places, nor is such an account necessary to understand his place in the 
history of Indian art, for all of them bear the same characteristics as the build¬ 
ings we have already described. It may be noted, however, that, next to 
Madura, the city which engaged the largest attention from him was >rivilliputtur, 
the great stronghold of Vaishaavism in the Nadu-31andalam or middle country, and the 
reputed birth-place of Periyalvar and the divine Goda. There was apparently an 
object which Tirumal Naik had in view in selecting this city for the second place in his 
affections. We have already seen how certain circumstances induced him to attach greater 
importance to the 'Saivate divinities of Madura ; but too strongly tolerant to discard 
Vishnu altogether he seems to have made up for his over-solicitude to 'Siva in Madura by 
doing something, if not equally great, at least something substantial, to implore the favour 
of Vishnu. And he chose the god of 'Srivilliputtur, for the reason that he had to stay there 
frequently for political reasons. Situated midway between Madura and Tinnevelly and on 
the route from the coastal region to the palayams and chiefdoms of the Western 
Ghats, it was a highly strategic and important place. Tirumal Naik therefore seems to 
have stayed here, if not every year, at all events, very frequently. Frequent visits necessi¬ 
tated the construction of a palace, the remnants of which still remain, and of the beauti¬ 
fying of the city by means of temples, tanks, choultries, etc. Every foot of the city bears 
the impress of Tirumal Naik’s solicitude. In its small, but picturesque, suburb known as 
Madavilagam, he constructed the fine and graceful tower which rises over the gateway of 
the 'Saiva temple as well as the broad, stone-pillared wooden-ceiled Mantapa just after the 
main entrance. Here on two pillars are seen two singularly beautiful and lifelike statues of 
the great Naik monarch and of his alleged brother-in-law, Vijaya Ranga 58 C'hokkappa. 
The grave and solemn air of the king contrasts in a striking manner with his corpulent size 
and epicurean appearance, and the artistic historian cannot but see a silent majesty in the 
whole scene. Both the king and his alleged brother-in-law are attended by two ladies. 
The skill displayed by the sculptor in carving the headdresses and the delicate ornaments, 
in depicting the general air of serious gravity and the expression of the feeling in the face, 
is remarkable, and make these statues among the best in South India. The fine eleven 
storyed tower of the Perialvar temple, closely resembling in its details, though on 
a much smaller scale, the grand and incomplete gopura gate of Madura, is also 
evidently the work of Tirumal Naik. It is in the An dal temple, however, that he lavished 
his money and labours. In the beauty of workmanship, the amount of labour employed, 
the size of the mantapams, the number of sculptures, the excellence of paintings, 
and other respects, Amlal’s shrine bears no comparison whatever with the Madura 
shrine. It is moreover dingy, and except in certain places, very plain. But the yali 
f a (jades and the fresco paintings of the large frontal choultry, the numerous sculp- 

88 An inscription, dated A. D. 1627, records a grant by a cliieE of this name of some lands in the 
Kaittar province to Irunkol Pillai, the chief of Korkai, on account of his having settled a boundary 
dispute. See Antiquities, I., p. 7. 
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tures of the Ardhamantapa, which both in theme and in nature are just like those of 
Titinevelly and Krishnapurain, and the pillar works, of the hall leading to the bed-chamber 
of the deities ; the spacious gallery around the central shrine, which is just after the model 
of the celebrated Subramanya shrine of the Tanjore pagoda ; and above all, the golden 
tower in front of it, to which the god and G3cla resort every Friday, with its golden sta¬ 
tues of Tirumal and his queens ; all these seem to show this temple to have been a favourite 
of Tirumal Naik. It is not improbable that the small and neglected Krishna temple in the 
south-western corner of the town was prosperous in the time of Tirumal. Now-a-days it 
has fallen into ruin. The tower is incomplete, its tank ruined, its sculptures mutilated 
and the street around it practically deserted. The numerous tanks of Srivilliputtur were 
moreover repaired, and the beautiful Tinima-Ku[am in the north western corner of the 
city, a fine sheet of water which is on account of the soil yellowish in colour, with its 
mi'jtapa on its north bank and its stone rivettings on all sides, will always be a 
monument of the great king’s generosit 3 ’ and benevolence. In addition to these works 
Tirumal NAik constructed a number of mcintapams from Srivilliputtur to Madura at 
intervals of a mile, so that he might, during his stay at Madura, go to his food only after 
receiving the information of the offerings to the Srivilliputtur gods, through the drummers 
stationed in these bowers. 


Another example of Naik architecture belonging to the same period, is that of the 
RAmelvaram shrine. 89 If Fergusson were asked to select one temple “ which should exhibit 
all the beauties of the Dravidian style in their greatest perfection and at the same time ex¬ 
emplify all the characteristic defects of its designs,” he would single out RAmesvaram. on 
no temple perhaps, has such extraordinary labour been bestowed, but on none has it 
been so nieffective. The want of design strikes the casual observer and ignores the skill of 
its makers. Curiously enough, the temple was constructed, like the sanctuary of Tanjore, 
after a settled plan, but the jilan of one is exactly the opposite of the other. In one there 
is a minimum of labour, with a maximum of beauty, while in the other the maximum of 
labour with the minimum of beauty. The result is that, in spite of its double size and 
its tenfold elaboration, the Raruesvaram shrine fails in comparison with its rival. 

The earliest part of the shrine, ascribed by Mr. Fergusson to the 11th or 12th century, 
is the small, elegant and well-proportioned vimana, standing to the right of the visitor en¬ 
tering from the west. Long exposure to the vicissitudes of seasons has corroded its details, 
and makes a definite pronouncement in regard to its date difficult. But it may be con¬ 
ceded with Mr. Fergusson that it is posterior to the era of rock-cut temples, and prior to the 
era of the Naiks, and therefore a work probably of the 11th or 12th centuries. It is, after 
all, a small unpretentious portion of the temple, being but 50 feet in height and 30 or 40 
feet in plan ; but it is singularly important in the religious history of the island for the 
four walls on the platform under its dome narrate a tale of woe and the vicissitudes of reli¬ 
gion, the former grandeur and the present fall of Saiviism. 


The whole temple, of which the abovementioned r imam is a tiny part, is enclosed by 
a wall rising to a height of twenty feet, interrupted on each side by a gap urn. All the 
four gopuras are singular in respect of the material of their construction. Unlike their 
peers of South India, they are completely built of stone , the hardness of which is a certain 

59 See Ferguson pp. 355-9 and Journal of Geographical Society, Bombay, Vol. VII Christian 
ColUg, vol. VII, p. 49; Handbook Arch. I, p . 98.; Mali. Arch. Rep., 1910 Up tl 

Burgess and Natesan SastrTs Tamil and Sanskt, I„ scnS; p . 56-7. ’ 
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guarantee against the action of time. Being structures of hard stone, the towers are plain 
and unadorned by any of the sculptures or stucco figures and pilasters, which generally 
bedeck the pyramidal storeys of brick and chunam. Another remarkable feature about 
them is their incompleteness, except in the case of the western tower. The North and South 
towers, in fact, rise hardly higher than the walls on which they stand, and are, in con¬ 
sequence called ruined gateways. On the eastern side there are, unlike on the other 
sides, two towers, of which one is far larger than the other. If completed, says Fergusson, 
“ this tower would have been one of the largest of this class, and being wholly in stone 
and consequently without its outline being broken by sculpture, it would have reproduced 
more nearly an Egyptian propylon than any other example of its class in India." As it is, 
the external appearance of the temple is, as Mr. Bruce Foote says, the least imposing. The 
best view of it is obtained from a craft in the open sea half a mile from land, but even the 
best view is not picturesque. The lowness and squatness of the towers lends no enchant¬ 
ment to even a distant view, while nearer, it is hardly better, in consequence of the small 
blocks of ugly and dirty coloured, “ calcareous sandstone ’’ with which they are built. 00 

While the external appearance is so ineffective, the temple is a paradise of art in its interi¬ 
or. Its glory is in the corridors which surround the inner sanctuary. The total of their length 
amounts to 7.000 feet. Their breadth varies from twenty to thirty feet, and their height 
is about 30 feet. Their beauty lies in their great length and the wonderful perspective of 
the lines, which very nearly meet in a true vanishing point. The central corridor is 2,700 feet 
long, and has a series of pillars of an extraordinarily rich and elaborate design. On these 
pillars stand thr life-like portraits of the Sctupatis on one side, and the Dalavais on the 
other. The transverse galleries and side corridors are narrower, and have fewer 
sculptures, in Fergusson’s opinion, less vulgar and more pleasing. Throughout 
these structures the immensity of labour that has been displayed is something marvellous 
and apparently superhuman. There is, moreover, as Fergusson says, a certain mystery 
and picturesqueness which imparts a charm to the place ; and though, as Bruce Foote 
maintains, much of the beauty has been marred by the poor nature of the stone employ¬ 
ed, and though the quality of the work is, when compared with the C'halukyan temple of 
Halebicl, inferior from the artistic standpoint, yet the unrivalled exuberant e of fancy and 
enthusiasm of labour employed therein, together with the halo of mystery and solemnity 
which pervades it, leave it unsurpassed by any other temple in South India, and by very 
few elsewhere. Nature has been, in short, overcome by man, and ‘‘ out of the way on 
unapprochable spot' 1 has been converted by human faith and human labour into the classic 
ground of religion and the most extensive resort of pilgrims. 

It is not in religious architecture alone that Tirumal Naik’s name is distinguished. 
The people of South India, great builders as they have been from the dawn of history, 
have not left any civil, municipal, or other secular buildings, which can be traced to the 
pre-Mussalman period. Secular architecture must have of course existed, but it has per¬ 
ished. “ What is however even more remarkable,’’ says Fergusson, *• is that kingdoms 

M “I examined a great many of the great corridor pillars, and wherever the gaudy, trumpery, colon! - 
wash with which they have been overlaid allowed of the recognition of their true nature, found them to 
consist of rather coarse shelly sandstone ” (Bruee Foote, Christian College Magazine, Yol. VII). The 
place from which these masses of stone were brought is not known. Mr. Foote believes it to be 
Valimukham Bav, 4G miles south-west of the Ramnad coast, where similar quarries are even now seen, 
and from which they must have been taken to the temple by the sea. Christian College Magazine, VII. 
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always at war with one another and contending for supremacy within a limited area have 
left no monuments of military architecture, not a single castle or fortification. What is 
still more singular in a people of Turanian blood is that they have no tombs. Owing to 
the practice of burning and other circumstances no Dravidian tomb or cenotaph is known 
to exist anywhere.’’ This era of artistic barrenness vanishes with the advent of the 
Muhammadans. Then arose a mania, a universal fashion, for the construction of palaces, 
cutcheries, chatrams, elephant stables, etc. The Rayas of Vijayanagar were the first to 
effect this Renaissance. The kings of Madura and Tanjore were their disciples. The Xaik 
monarchs devoted as much attention to the construction of palaces and offices as of tem¬ 
ples. 

With the change in fashion there was also a change in style. The imitators of the 
Mussulman spirit, the Hindus imbibed the Mussulman method as well. They were not slavish 
imitators, however. While retaining the Saracenic model, they modified its architectural 
features so as to suit then own purpose and feeling. With scrupulous obstinacy, they ex¬ 
cluded the style of the religious architecture from their new civil buildings and took with 
enthusiasm to the pointed arch and the vault systems of the Moors. Not caring very much 
for the taste, they used the arch everywhere and for every purpose, their minds solely l>ent 
on picturesqueness of effect, and they have succeeded. It should be acknowledged, with 
Rergusson, that the labour bestowed on these buildings is practically nothing when compared 
with that lavished on the religious edifices already described, but this does not mean that 
they are deadly prosaic. The fact is the charming combination of the Saracenic and Hindu 
styles makes, as all works of a transitional nature must do, the styles more attractive than 
the art, but the art is not inferior. The roof and pillar work are, unlike the roof and 
pillar work of saeped buildings, light and elegant, and display a fine taste, which has made 
some, more jealous than just, attribute them to the influence of European artists. What 
a sea of contrast is there between the civil and religious styles ! The one is light, elegant, 
fairy-like; epicurean, earthly; while the other is grave, spiritual, solemn and dignified. 
Beauty and sensuousness are the characteristics of one, while grandeur and solemnity are the 
characteristics of the other. The one is the work of enjoyment, of pow'er : tho other, of 
veneration and man’s devotion. The one revels in the charms of earthly life, the other 
endeavours to make men forget it. 

Of these characteristic features we have a fine example in Tirumal Nliik’s palaces at 
Madura, at 'Srivilliputtur and AJagar-malai. 91 In its original grandeur, the Madura palace 
consisted of a large number of detached buildings, but now, thanks to the vandalism of time 
and the larger vandalism of Chokkanatha Kaik, a portion only remains. The ten lofty 
pillars which once formed part of the approaches to the extensive palace, are now detached 
from it and stand in a row in a narrow and dirty lane, in the midst of a dense mass of 
thickly populated Saurashtra houses. They are built of granite slabs and plastered with 
mortar, which is now slowly decaying. The situation has exposed them to vicious but uninten¬ 
tional acts of vandalism on the part of these people. By driving nails into the joints for 
drying clothes, by streaking the lower portion in red and white bands, and by allowing the 
free passage of the drains at the bottom and the growth of free vegetation 92 at the top 

- 1 St-e Madura Gazr., 282-4. 

fciee Mad. Arch. Rep. 1909-10, p. 19 ; 1907-08 ; The vegetation on top of the pillars was removed 
in 1907 by the Madras archaeological department. 
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the people of the present day bear a silent but eloquent testimony to the horrible degenera¬ 
tion which the country has witnessed in the realm of art since the days of Tirumal Naik. 
Nevertheless, these tall and majestic columns give, in spite of their incomplete and un¬ 
adorned nature, a true idea of Tirumal Naik’s grand designs and grander resources. The actual 
remnant of the palace consists of a courtyard measuring 244 feet from east to west and 
142 feet from north to south, and two beautiful halls connected with it by means of beautiful 
arcades. The courtyard was, it is evident, an arena for animal fights, gladiatorial contests, 
and other amusements. The arcades, twelve in number from east to west and seven from 
north to south, are supported by pillars of stone which are forty feet high, and joined 
by foliated brick arcades of great elegance and design. The whole of the ornamen¬ 
tation is worked out in the exquisitely fine stucco, called chunam or shell-lime, which is a 
characteristic of the Madras Presidency. The fine octagonal domes in the angles of these 
arcades are of an exceedingly beautiful design. On the western side of the court stands 
the celebrated Svargavilasam, the throne room of Tirumal Naik. It is an arcaded octa¬ 
gon covered by a dome 93 60 feet in diameter and 60 feet in height. On another side of the 
courtyard, that is, to the north of the Svargavilasam, is a more spacious and splendid hall, the 
Durbar hall of the Naik sovereign. “This one in its glory must have been as fine as an 3 ', bar¬ 
ring the materials. The hall itself is said to be 120 feet long by 67 feet wide, and its height to 
the centre of the roof is 70 feet; but what is more important than its dimensions, it pos¬ 
sesses all the structural propriety and character of a Gothic building. It is evident that if 
the Hindus had persevered a little longer in this direction, they might have accomplished 
something that would have surpassed the works of their masters in this form of art. In 
the meanwhile it is curious to observe that the same king who built the choultries, built 
also this hall. “The style of the one is as different from that of the other as classic Italian 
from mediaeval Gothic ; the one as much over-ornamented as the other is too plain for the 
purposes of a palace, but both among the best things of their class which have been built 
in the country where they are found.” (Fergusson p. 382-3). The ijali figures, and statues 
of sepoys in the corners, all worked in fine stucco, bear testimony to the fact that if the 
Hindus could imitate other races, thoy could nevertheless do so without losing their own 
individuality. 

In this description of Tirumal 94 Naik’s works a place should perhaps be given to a 
curious building called the Tamagam (a summer-house), which, according to some, was 
constructed by Tirumal, and according to others, by Maiigammal. Built on a platform, 
fifteen feet high and faced with stone, it possesses in its arches and its manner of construc¬ 
tion all the characteristics of tho Naik secular architecture. “ Its roof is a masonry dome 
21£ feet across, supported on the crowns of crenelated arches sprung on to square pillars, 
with similar arching arranged in the foim of a square and supporting separate small trun¬ 
cated roofs. Its existing walls are clearly a later addition. The ceiling of the dome is of 
painted clmnam, is exactly similar in design to several of those in Tirumala Niiyakkan's 
palace, and represents an inverted lotus blossom. .... Rumour says that it was a 
kind of grand stand from which gladiatorial exhibitions and the like might be witnessed.” 

33 la 1908 two boys somehow or other got over tho lofty roof of the palace and out and stole tho 
lightning conductor. They were caught and sentenced to 6 months imprisonment (Arch, Rep. 1909-10, 

p. 28). 

91 Madura. Gazr., p. 262., etc. The building is now tho collector's residence and has been much 
changed and added to. For its vicissitudes, seo Madura Gazr. 262-1. 
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SECTION II. 


The Mysore War. 

Almost the first act of Tirumal Naik after the assumption of the royal dignity was 
an indiscreet attempt to throw off the yoke of Vijayanigar supremacy. True, in desiring 
the separation of his province from Vellore, then the headquarters of the phantom Empire, 
Tirumal desired a verbal expression to what had already been a fact during the past thirty 
years. For, ever since a generation back, the weakness of Ve ikatapati Rayalu had com¬ 
pelled the transfer of his capital from Pennakoada to Vellore, the bond that had united the 
province with the central authority had been loose, and the payment of tribute irregular 
and uncertain. With the decay of the imperial power, remissness in the remittance 
of tribute had become a common-place occurrence. But no provincial chief had so far 
dared to turn his province into a kingdom and his viceroyalty into a royalty. The real so¬ 
vereigns of their territories, they had no interest in assuming the title of kings. 

In fact, even after the cessation of annual tributes the various governors used to send 
presents, as well as assurances of loyalty, to their nominal suzerain. Tirumal Naik was evi¬ 
dently the foremost man to desire to end this political hypocrisy and to proclaim himself 
an independent king. Inspired by this view he made grand preparations. He repaired 
the old forts of the realm, constructed new one3 on the frontier and mustered 30,000 troops. 
At the same time he took steps to make disaffection a widespread movement and to persuade 
his brother chiefs of Tanjore and Gingi to imitate his example. These chieftains had 
hitherto refrained from open defiance to the Emperor, chiefly owing to want of precedent 
and lack of self-confidence. Both were now supplied by the Naik of Madura, and the three 
ruler3 entered into a confederacy, with the object of withstanding by arms any attempt on 
the part of the Emperor to enforce his suzerainty. 

Ch&ma R&ja Uday&r. 

Everything was thus ready for a formidable rebellion, when an event led to its collapse. 
Tirumal Naik became involved at this time first in a war with Mysore, and then in the 
subjugation of a dangerous rising on the part of the Setupati. These affairs engaged his 
arms for the long space of fifteen yeais. Mysore was then, as has been already mentioned, 
under the rule of the great Chama Raja Udayar (1G17-1037). A youth of 15 at his acces¬ 
sion, Chama Raj, famous 1 -* 3 in literary history as the author of Chdtnarajokli Vilas, ac¬ 
quitted himself with the skill of a good soldier. His mind was always engaged in the 
revolving of schemes for the expansion of Mysore at the expense of his neighbours, and it 
seems that about 1625 (?) he despatched his general, ,Ji; Harasura Nandi Raj, through the 
Gazelhatti Pass, to seize the important and strategic fort of Dindigul. He conquered the 
country below the Ghats, but failed to take Dindigul by storm. The general of Tirumal 
Naik, the capable Ramappaiya, took advantage of this change in the tide of war and, joined 
by the great Polygar Rahganna Naik of Dindigul, came up with Nandi Raj, and inflicted on 
him such a disastrous defeat that he abandoned his conquests, and made a precipitate 
retreat into his country. The valour of Ramappaiya and the dignity of Tirumal Naik 
were not content with the expulsion of the enemy, but desirous of assailing him in his 


, 9a That kc acknowledged Rama IV is clear from epigraphical evidences, 

p. z o. 


See Mys. Arch. Bep. 


% See the History of the Polygar a by Kannivadi. Raiiganna Naik, the son of Nadukkuttalai Chinn* 

Naik, and proved an able and enlightened Polygar of 
was Chama*Raja UdaJir VI ' Wi '° lg ‘ y g ‘" 3 th3ths kia S as Ri i a - T “ 3 rejl kin S 
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own home. He therefore closely followed the Mysore general, ravaged the frontier dis¬ 
tricts, and laid siege to the capital itself. 

Ramappaiya's invasion of Mysore. 

At this supreme moment the victorious general received, to his intense surprise, a 
sentence of recall from his sovereign. The Dalavai had many personal enemies in the 
court, and they alienated the mind of the king from him by spreading the l’epoit that he 
was a traitor and that he should be recalled. The king swallowed the bait and sent two 
messengers to the seat of war in order to bring the alleged traitor to his presence, authoris¬ 
ing them to apply force, if necessary. When Rama heard of his recall, he had to >eek one 
of two alternatives,—either to obey the will of his sovereign and bring disgrace on the 
Madura arms, or to disobey, for Tirumals own sake, his commands, and continue the cam¬ 
paign till it was brought to a successful close. Obedience meant the waste of past 
endeavours and a blow to future prestige, but disobedience might be construed into treason, 
punishable with imprisonment and even decapitation. Unable to reconcile his duty with 
his policjf and his loyalty with the true interest of his sovereign's cause, Rama long 
hesitated to adopt one of the two courses open to him but at length resolved to ignore 
Tirumal's mandate. Actuated by the hope that success would justify his action and prove 
his sincerity, he continued the siege of the Mysore capital. 

His eventual Success. 

Unfortunately Ramappaiya did not stop here. Highly indignant at the obstinacy of 
the royal messenger and his application of force, he ordered his hands to be cut off. There 
can be no question that, in this act, the general committed an act of imprudence and a 
grave breach of morality, (as his sincere friend and adviser, Rahganna Naik, who was a 
personal witness of the Dalavfii's interview with the messengers, pointed out]. l>y his 
cruelty Rama gave a handle to his enemies and increased the jealousy of the king towards 
him. His position, in consequence, was very serious : but the nobility of hi* friend, 
Rahga ma, came to his rescue at this moment. The latter had protested against Rumap- 
paiya's severity towards a royal servant, but he knew that there was some justification for 
it, that the general was, after all. guilty of imprudence and not of disloyalty ; and that, if 
his conduct was questionable, his motive was good. He therefore espoused his cause when, 
shortly after the incident, he was summoned by Tirtund Xaik to explain the facts. He 
described the difficult situation in which Ramappaiya found himself at the time when he 
received the king's orders, his long deliberation, and his eventual decision. He dwelt on 
the absolute unselfish, of the Dalavai, his staunch loyalty, his heroism in the field of war. 
He probably contrasted the merit of his services with the hollowness of his courtly 
assailants. These arguments, from a man of the rank, power and position of Kangauaa 
Nlik, could not but convince Tirumal of his general’s innocence. In the meantime, 
the latter had not been idle. He captured the Mysore capital, humiliated the Mysore 
Raj, and set out for home, anxious for the nature of the king's reception. He might have, 
if he had been a man of ambition, kept his army as a resort in case of danger ; but his loyalty 
was too noble to conceive the idea Coming direct to the royal presence, he laid at the feet 
of his sovereign, a golden head, and a pair of golden arms to signify his willingness to lose both 
head and hands as a punishment for his cruelty towards the royal messenger ; but at the 
same time he pleaded that a worthy motive was an adequate palliative of the guilt. The 
N'uk king realised the depth of his own folly and the nobility of his general; and far from 
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accusing him, came to regard him as the saviour of Madura's honour, and so showered 
honours on him. As Xelson says, Tiruinal’s later conduct was truly tactful and generous, 
and proved that ho was not ignorant of the art of winning men. 

SECTION III. 

The War with Travancore. 

When the war with Mysore came to an end Tirumal Xaik was engaged in a war with 
Travancore. The relations between Madura and Travancore had been, on the whole, of a 
friendly nature, from the time when Yi-vanatha established his dynasty in 1560. At the 
time when this happened Travancore was 01 distracted by unceasing war between the senior 
Tiruva’is of Siraivov and .layasimliana 1 for supremacy. In 1559 the head of the Jaya- 
simlianail was Unni Kerala Yarma 98 , and the head of 8irai\oy. 'Sri Yira Aditya Yarma. 9 ' J 
The former ruled till 1561 and the latter till 1565. In 1567 both these positions came to 
be combined in king Udaya Martan 'a Yarma. For a space of twenty years this Raja held 
evidently an undisputed sway. He was not without co regents : for we hear of a queen ]c “ 
of theKupakas in 1576. a Ravi Yarma in 1578 and a Bhutala Yira Rama Yarma in 1586; 
but all these were apparently loyal and obedient to him. From 1595 to 1607 the reigning 


king was 8ii Yira Ravi V 


arma. 1 


After him ruled Sii Yira Unni Kerala-Yarma (1612-23) of 


'Siraivov (who had a coregent in 'Sri Yira Ravi Yarma 1620-3) and Sri Yira Ravi Yarma 
of TiruppApur (1628-47) who had a coregent in Unni Kerala Yarma (1632-50). The last of 
these was the sovereign who granted Yizhinjam to the English East India Company, the 
earliest English settlement in Travancore. 

The relations between these kings and the Madura Xaiks seem to have been, as I have 
already mentioned, on the whole cordial. There were indeed occasions when the Xanji 
kings tried to wrest the extreme south from Madura, but their attempts invariably ended in 
failure, and they had to acknowledge not only the Yaduga's right to the possession of the 
disputed area but to the payment of tribute. In 1606. for example. Muttu Yirappa 2 gave 
some lands to the Bhagavati temple at Cape Comorin. Apparently the Xanji king, either 
Yira Ravi Yarma or Unni Kerala, refused to pay the wonted tribute to Tirumal Xaik. 
thereby provoking his anger in 1634. 

However it might have been, the campaign of Tirumal Naik was a success. An edict :; 
of the Travancore king to the Xanji ryot.- in 1635 tells us that Tirumai's victorious army 
occupied the region between Mangalam (3 miles from the Cape) and Manakudi, that the 
agriculturists were put to immense trouble by the invaders and were helpless, that cultiva- 
tion was not carried on. and that a part of the tax was therefore remitted by government. 

See Xagam Aiva’s Trav. Manual, p. 209. 

He was the senior Tiruvadi of TiruppApur- 

He completed the construction of the 
another gift of his see Trav. Manual, p. 

she constructed the temple of Kariamaxukka at Idaraikudi (Agastyfsvarrm Taluk). She was no. 
improbably the queen who, according to Portuguese records fought with the Portuguese and was compelled 
o make pevee w.th them. Mr Mackenz.e say, that m 1571 and 1574 the senior Rani of Travancore at 
Attmgal started an agitation against Christians and burnt three churches, 
queen of the Kupakas ? See Ibid, 300—1. 

1 The Tiruvattar insen. refers to him. See lb id, 301. He had 
Varma. An msen. at isuchindram dated in 1609 x-efers to his death 

2 See Trav. Manu., p. 302. 

3 Ibid, 302-3. The whole edict has been reproduced there. 


eastern gdpura of the Padmanabhasvf.mi temple. For 

arrm Taluk). She was not 
>rt uguesc and was compelled 
enior Rani of Travancore at 
Was she the same as the 

a coregent named Sri Vira Rama 
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The compiler of the Travancore Manual c further points out from the inscriptions of certain 
villages in the AgastyeWaram Taluk that - the forces of Tinunal Naik visited the country 
several times conquering and plundering wherever they went and that the country was in a 
state of anarchy and confusion for about half a century. It should he remembered that 
the limits of Nan'iana 1 which now comprise the Tovala and Agastisvaram Taluks, were not 
the then limits of that tract. The records show that a large strip of land between Manga - 
lam near Ponmana and Manakudi, formed part of Xanjanacl, while a part of Agatisvaram 
Taluk from the Cape to Kottaram belonged to and was governed by the officers of Tiruniala 
Nayak and his descendants. There existed in those days a partition wall, the remnants of 
which are still to be seen from Manakudi to Pottaiyadi, and the triangular piece of land on 
the other side of the line including Variyur, Karungulam, Alagappapuram, Anjugramam, 
Cape Comarin, Mahadanajturam, and Agatisvaram, went by the name of Puraltayanad or 
Muratianad. There was thus great facility for the Naik's forces to march into Xanjanad 
and commit depredations.” 

SECTION IV. 

The Setupati Rebellion. 

Scarcely was the war with Travancore over when Tirumal Naik was engaged in the 
quelling of a serious domestic revolt, his behaviour in which proves his tendency to be 
impelled more by prejudice than by principle, by evil counsel than by policy. The 
utmost differences of opinion exist in connection with the causes of the revolt. According 
to the Carna. Govrs. and Ramappaiyan-Ammanai, a beautiful historical ballad, 5 
the question was one of pure and simple disaffection and rebellion. Sadayakka 
Diva or Dalavai Setupati, they say, refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the Naik. 
He withheld the tribute, and when the Karta remonstrated, he beat and ill-treated the 
royal agents who brought the ! Tahld ' of protest. The other versions, while differing in 
detail', agree as a whole in representing the affair as an affair of disputed succession. 
According to Wilson the dispute was between the sons of the celebrated Kuttan Setupati 
who, after a rule of 13 years during which he shewed himself endowed with the temper 
of a chief and the valour of a soldier, died in 1635, leaving three sons two legitimate and 
one illegitimate. The eldest of the legitimate sons (whose name Wilson does not give) 
assumed the title of Setupati. But no sooner did he begin to administer his estate than a 

A 

formidable rival arose in his younger brother Adi Narayana Teva who, with greater ambi¬ 
tion than justice, desired to expel his brother and usurp the crown. Fortunately for him 
he had a very able soldier in his son-in-law Vanniya, and with his help, gained the object 
of his ambition. 

Tirumal’s policy. 

The elder brother was deposed, and Adi Narayana was seated on the gadi. Bu' he 
was not destined to enjoy his illgotten position long. His illegitimate brother, Tambi 
Setupati. embraced the resolution of imitating his example, and created a faction 
in the State. The aspirant, in his inordinate desire to obtain the support of Tirumal 

l. ibid 316 . It is veiy probable, however, that the Madura chionicles use the term Nanjinail rather 
vaguely f or Travancore and not in the strict geographical sense pointed out by Mr. Nagam Aiya. 

5 This MS. is one of the MSS. copied by Taylor. It is in his Vol IV. pp. 303-376. A summary of 
it is given by him in his Rais. Oatal., Vol. Ill, p. 347 and O.H. MSS., II, p. 179. Both the notices 
are very m ea g re an d unsatisfactory. 
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Xaik's ministers, hurried to Madura, gave his version of the situation in UamnaH, and by 
a skilful exertion of the arts of persuasion, convinced them of his claim to the estate; and 
Ttrumal Xaik. without bestowing attention on the justice of his measure or even summon¬ 
ing the other claimant to explain things, condemned the latter unheard, and invested the 
intriguing Tambi with the miisnud. When the new ruler returned to IhunnA t. however, 
he found in his rival a soldier who was ready to fight for his cause to the bitter end. 
Tirumal Xaik had therefore to sent a large force under liis General Ramappaiya and 
enforce l is sovereign will. The version 0 given by Mr. Xclson and J. W. L.. purporting to 
be derived from the family histories collected by them, bears some icsemblance to 
Wilson's but varies in minor details. They say that Kuttan had not live sons but only 
two, one legitimate, nam’d iSadxyakka, and the othm - illegitimate, ‘ Tambi ’ by name. On 
his death. Kuttan bequeathed his estate to Sadayakka or Daiavai Setupati, a-, he was also 
known to his contemporaries. Sadayakka maintained an efficient rule for two years 
(1G35-7). when for some unknown reason, he desired to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
adopted son, Jtaghunatha. It was at this stage that the soaring ambition of the illegitimate 
Tambi created a party in his favour, and even gained the support and the military cham¬ 
pionship of Tirumal Xaik. 

Rimappaiyan's army of expedition against Ramnad. 

The actual operations 7 of the war which followed are given in an exceedingly pic¬ 
turesque spirited and dramatic manner, in the long and beautiful ballad Rumuppaiyan- 
Amm'lnai. Like the majority of historical ballads, it is not quite accurate either in its 
personalities or its dates. It has, as we shall see presently, some anachronisms. Never¬ 
theless its fine and realistic, though one sided, description of the war, of the 
chiefs of the different sides, and the light it throws on the military customs and 
methods of war, make it, apart from its fine and spirited language, one of the mo-,t valu¬ 
able historic documents of the period. The poem opens with an interview between 
Tirumal Xaik and his great General Ramappaiya. News had just been received that the 
Marava chief shewed signs of turbulence and disaffection, and the king was very anxious 
about it. Ramappaiya asks in earnest and boastful language to be honoured with the 

' Mwlura Manual p. 12Sand Cal. ficv'av. 

7 For a very absurd and inaccurate version of the war, see Stjria </■> Mi ./»>• Ill, 109-102. The 
■ Xevura of the Maravas, lie says, a giant vrho ate as much as 2d men an 1 drank much wine, rebelled. 
The Madura king sent 80,000 men under General Chinna Tambi Mudaltar. A,tide md valiant, this soldier 
met the 35,000 troops of the ‘ Tevara, ’ defeated him, missaerci his people, an 1 brough' him as a priso¬ 
ner to Madura. The king admired his stature and valour and kept him fettered m the audience-hall as an 
object of recreation. When the king once aske 1 him what he would have done m case he himself laid 
by some chance fallen a prisoner into Ins hands, the hold chief replied that in* would have pounde 1 
him ill a mortar, then mixed with clay, and made pellets for his boys to ,hoot bird-with. The king 
"'Mead of being angry, was struck with this reply, an 1 ottered to s-t lum free on payment of 
4n,nuo pagodas worth of precious stones. The king's General, however, insist ed on the 'JV-var's death, and 
ottered double the amount to the king ; and threatened to become a Yo-ru if the king refused. The 
Tc\ ar was thereupon horribly murdered, limb ati-r limb being cut off Tim king then conquered the 
Marava country and entered the capital. “ The Marava women pledged thoir word to each other 
tliat thev would deny their husbands all marital rights ’ till they took vengeance on the Madura king; 
and they succeeded in killing his General and his men in one night. They then raised to the throne a 
nephew of T.-vara, whom vie a brave difence an! established him,elf firmly. Strict do Mogor 111. 
pp. 99-102. 
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command against him. Tirumal evinces hesitation. He recalls the experience of the past, 
points to the fact that those who went to war with the Marava never returned ; that the 
Marava was a much more valiant man than the Valuga, that he looked with contempt 
on the Madura army, and that with his arms and his guns, he would prove the victor. 
The Dalavai replies that there is no room for anxiety ; that the arms which conquered 
Tanjore, Mysore, Bengal (!) Kohgu, and Malayajam could not fail against the Marava ! 
The King gives his reluctant consent, and the brave General, after paying worship to 
Minakshi for victory and getting permission from his fond and anxious brother Vaidyana- 
thaiya by the assurance that he would return victorious in the space of eight days, sets out 
on his expedition. The Vaduga army is a formidable and gigantic array. There were almost 
all the Polygars, 8 the chiefs and feudatories of the land. There was the brave and gallant 
Trumalai Kondaiya, the Dalavai’s son-in-law and faithful companion. There was the able 
Papia Kaik of Madur and Liogama of Nattam. The Tottiyan chiefs, Gaudama and Ettappa. 
Koppaiya and Irchaka, Puchchi and Muttiayah, Katta Bomma and Obala (of Elumalai). 
Bomma and Mallappa, Kamakshi (of Illupur), and Pajli-Ohinnama, Kandama and 
Chinnobala, Appaiya, and Tumbichchi, Bettana and Bodi, and others, with their gallant 
men, were eager to measure their strength with the hated Marava. The Maravas too contri¬ 
buted an equal strength to Ramappaiyan’s force. There was the fierce Kuttala Teva of 
Naduvak kuruchchi, Chinnananja Teva of Chokkampatti, Marudappa of Cttumalai, the 
Andukondar Elayirampamiai; and a host of others. Even the 'Sivile Maran 0 of Tehkasi, the 
king of N&nji Nadu (i. e. Malayajam) 10 and the king of Colombo 11 , are said to have sent 
contributions to the Naik’s army. The Reddis and Kavundans were not behind hand. From 
the side of Kongu 12 and Erode, they thronged, and thronged in large numbers. The 
Canarese and the Muhammadans also are mentioned. 1 * 

(To be continued.) 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A Little Known Chapter ok Yijayanagar 
History. By Professor a. Krishnaswami 
Ajyangar, Madras. Printed at the S. P. C. K. 
Press 1916, 98. pp. 

This little book by the learned Professor of 
Indian History and Archseology in the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras is a revised edition of a lecture 
read before the Madras Literary Society, with His 
Excellency Lord Pentland in the chair. Poor 
Lord Pentland, he must have been glad when the 
discourse was over. It dealt with obscure ques¬ 
tions of chronology concerning forgotten kings of 


Vijayanagar in the fifteenth century, and as a 
lecture must have been almost unintelligible. The 
essay in its revised printed form is not arranged 
as lucidly as it might be and in consequence 
is difficult to follow. I have now studied it in 
conjunction with Mr. Sewell’s equally learned 
article entitled ‘The Kings of Vijayanagara, A. D. 
1486—1009 ’ (•/. E. .4. .8'., 1910, pp. 383—390) 
and think that I understand the points at issue. 

All specialist students of the subject admit that 
it is difficult to reconcile the authorities concerning 
the succession of the kings of Vijayanagar during 


8 The accounts of the Polygars given in the appendices bear out the statements of this heroic poem. 
8 The b’ivile Maran referred to here wa3 evidently either Periiiu'il Sivala Maran alias Varagunaram i 



possii-- 

Naik who recorded a gift of lands to the temple of Aladiyiir, south-west of Ambtsamudram, m 163." 
does not mention any Pdtidyan king. (See Antiquities, I. 399). Nor does he mention him in the 
Vairavikulam inscription of 1643 where, Timmil mikes a gift to a Sudra priest. (Ibi'l, p. 310). 

18 According to Shungooay Menon the king! of Tracanore in t ie earlier hdf of the 17th century 
were Viravarmi {1604-6) ; Ravivarmr (1606-19); Unni K'r.i'avarnu (1019-2)); Ravivarmn (1623-31): 
and Unni lv'ra'avarini (1031-61). The lad of these should have taken p vrt m this war if it is a jnc* 
Tile version of the Tecto. j\I t iu. also f ivo i this 
il 

could 



Khan), Bade Khan (brother of Chandi Sa li >) a i l ot ic.’ online if 
periods and different spheres of activity. 


mm w'.D h ’’o ig)d to tota'ly diff.ve ir 
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the disturbed period in question, A. D. 1486—1509, 
which seems to have included two usurpations. 

There is general agreement that the First 
Dynasty came to an end at some date between 
July 29, A. D. 1485 and November 1, 1486, that 
is to say in A. D. 1485-6, when the ‘ first 
usurper’, Nrisimha or Narasiinha I., the Saluva, 
dethroned the last member of the First Dynasty—- 
person about whose identity there is some doubt 
—and himself seized the throne, thus establishing 
the Second Dynasty, consisting of two generations 
only. 

It seems also to be certain that tho reign of 
Niisiriiha the usurper came to an end at the close 
of A. D. 1492, prior to Jan. 27, 1493, after 
lasting more than seven years. His son Immadi, 
otherwise called Narasmiha II., succeeded. He is 
also known by tho titlo of Tammaya-Raya, the 
‘ Tamarao ’ of Nuniz, the Portuguese chronicler. 

The questions controverted by tho specialists 
chiefly concern tho manner in which the reign of 
Imma/li (Narasiinha II. or Tammaya-Raya) came 
to an end, and the date of its close. 

Mr. Sewell, following Nuniz, holds that king 
mma.Ji was killed by the contrivance of Narasa 
Nayak (Narsenayque) the minister, who was 
thereupon ‘ raised to be king over all the land of 
Narsymga ’ (seif. Kingdom of Vijayanagar). 1 Ho 
further holds that Narasa died shortly after his 
usurpation and was succeeded by his sou, Vira 
Narasimha. All these threo events, according to 
Mr. Sewell, occurred between February 28 and 
either July 16 or August 14, A. D. 1505 (Inscrip¬ 
tions Nos. 07 and 70 in tho author’s list). 

Mr. Krishnaswamy discredits the narrative of 
Nuniz, and thinks that the death of fmma.Ji 
followed that of Narasa, who never usurped th<- 
throne himself, being content to exercise power 
de facto, without assuming the royal style. Our 
author agrees with Mr. Sewell that Narasa died 
in 1505 ; but is of opinion that the ‘ usurpation ’ 
of the throne was effected a little later by his son 
Vira Narasimha. 

Thus, according to one authority, the ‘ Second 
Usurpation’ was canned out by Narasa, while 
according to the other, it was postponed until 
the accession of Narasa’s son, Vira Narasimha 
in 1506. Tho earliest inscription which gives tho 
imperial titles, namely, those of the ruler of 
Vijayanagar, to Vira is No. 73 of our author's 
list, with a date equivalent to Dec. 1506. 

The authority of Nuniz is not to be disregarded 
lightly. ‘ His chronicle was written about the 
year 1535, during the reign of Aehyuta; he lived at 
• he Hindu capital itself, and he gained his inform¬ 


ation from Hindu sources not long subsequent 
to the events related. 2 Although ho is known to 
have made certain mistakes 3 , a large part of tho 
history of Vijayanagar rests on his narrative, 
which is usually deserving of credit. 

Mr. Sewell's theory that the death of Narasa 
Nayaka, tho death of Immaiji, and tho usurpation 
of the royal titlo by Narasa shortly before his 
own death all occurred within the few months 
between February and either July or August, 
1505, is an ingenious attempt to reconcile all the 
authorities, including Nuniz. 

But it cannot bo correct, if Immadi survived 
Narasa Nayak. Our author asserts (p. 70) that 
ho did so, and cites in proof two inscriptions of 
his list, No. 75, 76, to show that Immadi was still 
alive in 1507. On referring to the list, however, 
I find no mention of Immadi in those records 
which belong to the reign of Vira. If, as appears 
to be the case, inscriptions Nos. 75 and 76 do not 
prove that Immadi was alivo in 1507, no reason 
remains for doubting the narrative of Nuniz, or 
for hesitation in accepting Mr. Sewell’s version 
of the facts, which accordingly I accept. 

The ‘ first usurpation ’, therefore, was effected 
in 1485-6 by Nnsinha Saluva (Narasimha 1), who 
was succeeded as king of Vijayanagar at the close 
of 1492 by his son Immadi (Narasimha II. or 
Tammaya-Raya), who lived until 1505, when he 
was killed by the contrivance of his powerful 
minister Narasa-Nayak, the Tuluva who usurped 
the throne himself, but survived for only a few 
months. That is tho ‘ second usurpation.’ Tho 
threo events, namely (1) the death of [mmadi, 
(2) the ’second usurpation’ by Narasa Nayak; 
and (3) the death of Narasa, all occurred in tho 
short interval between February 28 and either 
July 16 or August 14, 1505. Narasa was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Vira. But revolts at that time 
occurred, and it seems probable that Vira was 
not well established on the throne for about a 
year after his father’s decease. His reign should 
be dated from 1506 rather than from 1505. The 
author’s essay contains other matter of interest, 
of which the discussion would occupy too much 
space. 

The University of Madras deserves credit for 
having established a well paid chair of Indian 
History and Archseology. The essay now reviewed, 
when considered with the author’s earlier publi¬ 
cations gives good reason for believing that tho 
first occupant of the chair will continue to justify 
his appointment by valuable work based on tho 


study of original documents. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


1 A Forgotten Empire, p. 314. " q Forgotten Empire, p. 110. 

3 Especially the one in his opening sentence, when he writes 1230 for 1330 {ibid., p. 291). But that 
mistake concerns meant history. He was not likely to be misinformed about the events of 1505, 
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SOME NOTES ON YASKA’S NIRUKTA. 

BY PROF. P. D. GUNE, M.A., Ph.D.j POONA. 

(Continued from p. 160.) 

Before trying to determine the sense, we ha\e to see what Yaska means by 
Durga is not right when he paraphrases it by ‘ ^5 *’■ e., in their case there is 

no disagreement.’ To settle the sense, we shall examine other passages where this word 
occurs, in this or in other forms. In R. 31, 13 and S. II23,15 it is used without the pre¬ 
position fir- ‘ ’ because the wool is 

pervasive and subtle, it is used by people in common intercourse to denote objects.’ 
w g raR ’T is therefore denotation, conventional denotation. 

In R. 119, 20 we have the word with both the prepositions and this passage therefore 
is very useful in determining the true or Yaska’s sense of ‘ H«Tl f FU?fT uqrre 

3 tTUraiATd ^rcSrTWF?P=i| 1 % eRHHWT some enumerate even these (i. e. attri¬ 
butes like among the names of gods) ; they are however too many for such enumera¬ 

tion. I shall however collect only that (attribute or name) which has become ttrhHT'T (a 
name by which a god is known among the people) and by which a deity recehes indepen¬ 
dent praise.’ This passage shows that attributes can’t be regarded as names of gods, until 
and unless people conventionally agree that a certain attribute shall be regarded as a 
distinctive name of a certain deity. A name therefore is a conventional name. 

And this is the sense that is most suitable in the passage under discussion and not that 
proposed by Durga. Roth has probably seen this. We agree with him when he regards 
rirft 'TUN- etc. as the first point in great indictment of the Nirukta 

school. Such names, says he, as nr, etc. are conventionally given and cannot be 
traced to any root. 

There remains only one difficulty now. What is to be made of the relative sentence 
ending with r^rr^rru 1 Unless there is some idea corresponding to it and forming the prin¬ 
cipal sentence, it sounds incomplete and therefore very irregular. For an explanation we 
shall turn to Yaska’s rejoinder to Gargya. 

The reply of Y r aska is contained in the passage R. 36, 19 to 22, S. II 94. 7ff. i. c. from 
2 W qK<r to ifh- If we examine the passage closely, we find 

that Yaska proceeds to controvert Gargya, statement by statement. While doing so he 
repeats Gargya’s statement, placing it between apff and For example qtfr 

fa 5 rFjfr*t-nfirTr, r? sTrq'wrrg':. Here fh^T#... Rr^Ttsn^rr 

is Gargyas statement and from onwards in Yaska's reply. Here then we find 

Gargya’s statements (without examples) quoted word by word. Now what is the first 
statement that is replied to by Yaska l It is in the very first sentence bracketed by 
and fdt. It runs thus:-Jttfr ( f? 3 3T ) Ufttr tmdr STINRpifiT 

qN ‘ where the accent and formation are regular 

and are accompanied by an explanatory root, all that is (i. e. to be derived from 

the root). If this is what iri^y means, it is no taunt (or objection, because we say the 
same thing). This clearly shows that the principal sentence corresponding to the relative 
sentence ending in is serf FrtrrrkfNT^q. And that is also what we expect. Strangely 

enough, it is omitted in the original statement of quoted above. To whatever cause 
we attribute the omission, we have no doubt that the initial statement at R. 35. 20 is 
incomplete without fpr And we are also sure, comparing the initial passage 

with its counterpart in Yaska’.- reply at R. 36, 10, that qq must have been 
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there. Its omission is strange and unaccountable. Perhaps it is the scribe's mistake, 
who, seeing that all other statements of Gargya are supported by examples, wanted to 
connect the examples rfr 3TM: with the first statement. The original sense of rirpT 

being obscure to him, he appears to have understood it as Durga understood it later and 
striking off connected it (i. e. Hl^TPTTl^ etc.) with the sentence ending 

in F*rrm«i. 

Max Muller has a different construction. He makes the first sentence end with 
taking these to be examples of the case where Gargya and the Nirukta's agree. 

would be in themselves intelligible’. To Gargya however *fr : ■ etc. are not 

examples of regular formation, as his objections show. See Max Muller Anc Sansk. Lit. 1 bo. 

IV R. 39. 1 Iff. S. II137, 18ff 1 

.H3TTf^r ^TRIR tTHRI s|^r^tr=TST% 1 Here the difficulty 

is caused by the one compound SR?TRPT!TT*tr^;r. Hurga S. 532 has *UT JpRR ’ 

R sTJjfyrpiR etc. as explanation. * This is called owing to the subordinate 

nature of gods’. In the first place this way of interpreting the phrase makes the following 
line etc. (that, which falls in a verse dedicated to another god is ) quite 

redundant as the same meaning is apparently briefly expressed by the phrase in question. 
Secondly, this way of taking the passage does not do full justice to the two On the 

very face of it. the passage offers two words or names that are so to say pitted against each 
other by the parallel expression SfW. Thirdly this sort of explanation ignores the 
force and the propriety of the parallel phrases introduced by etc. and R*npT 

HPTTPr. They are explanations of the two classes of words that are mentioned in the 
head line and that the author is anxious to define and distinguish clearly. 

Roth has not got any note on the passage. There is however an indication in his Kinl- 
eitung P. XIII. that lie took the passage to mean ' this is owing to the prominence 

of the names of gods'. He has given a general idea of the whole passage beginning from 
HIMT^fTfUTUT 0 ! ^raf The translation of the closing portion, which only is pertinent 

here, runs thus :—‘ The following generations, then, composed this book also in which are 
enumerated, the roots for one activity, the nouns for one idea, also words that have several 
meanings and lastly the names of gods.' The last line suggests that he understands the 
passage as just indicated. If so the and the parallel expressions which appear 

to be purposely put to distinguish between two kinds of names viz... and 

'TRTR etc., are not well explained. The following is I think the proper way of explaining 
the pasasge. 

We have first to separate the words ?3RRR and qT PT^H . The passage then reads 
R'Rpfi'R? ‘ This name of a god is this one (however) is 

primary.' Having first of all postulated two kinds of names for gods, he proceeds to explain 
them in turn. sRojfr names are those that occur in a verse for another god : while those 
that contain the praise of certain gods primarily (?'. e. without being subordinately mentioned 
with others) are names. The word then gets an extensive application. 

It means then, not only subordinate names of gods but in a general way, such other names 
as occur in verses in praise of a particular god. An example of a name is vpij 

H where 31*^ is because it occurs in a verse for another god. Nee 

R. 49. 11 ftPf STRI^R i. e. these (rivers) are very often 

secondarily mentioned but rarely primarily.’ is a synonym of fSpTPT e. </. 

R. 47, 22 prrmr 
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This explains the two correlative ffu satisfactorily, avoids the repetition that is 
inevitable in Durga’s manner of understanding the passage and moreover supplies a basis 
for the two following passages etc. and fTMTTpFTRrpf etc. where the two classes 

of words are clearly distinguished. 

V. In this connection I have to draw attention to the names of the three natural divi¬ 
sions into which the subject matter of the book falls. If we refer to Samasrami’s edition, 
we shall at once find, that besides the division of Yaska's into twelve chapters, there 

is another broader division into three Kandas or books as we might call them. They are called 
fr»T , There is agreement between Durga whom Samasrami follows and 

Roth, as regards the chapters that bear the name : chapters seven to twelve consti¬ 
tute the ^spRf. Here there was no possibility of difference of opinion, as Yaska himself says 
at the beginning of the seventh chapter, ‘ aPInfr now the Daivata’ and repeats the 

definition of the that he has laid down at the end of the first chapter; R. 39.21. He 
had said there that he would explain it i. e. the Daivata below ( MMftMTrT). It is clear there¬ 
fore that the last six chapters constitute the 

Now which is the and which the grprg-? Here Roth differs from Durga in 

calling the first six chapters of the Nirukta the According to Durga, it is 

only the 4th, the 5th and the 6th chapters of the that go to form the MaTHMrfvj. Then 

the original lists of words in five chapters, which is the tFRrwRT or according to 

Yaska, is named by Roth as the ; while it is only the first three chapters of 

the Nirukta itself that are called bv Durga and Samasrami, 

Now which of the views is correct ? And is there any indication of this division in 
the PHrtK itself. 

For an answer to this cpiestion we turn once more to chapter 7. There it is said 
sPTPfr 1 asrrppTPTTR tWTT ‘ now the Daivata (sec¬ 

tion) ; those words or names which denote the gods that are principally (independently) 
praised are said to form Daivata ’. This reminds us of the passage at the end of the 
1st chapter of the Nirukta, where the same words occur without any change at all. The 
closing words of the passage run thus:— ‘ *7? ( i. c. ) tj'ntTR I h^T' T T'+>lM 

stjpttpt !%=■ I shall explain the Daivata below; the (MS) here’ i. e. 

immediately. This is then the threefold division. The section therefore is to 

follow. It is a part of the Nirukta itself. Roth therefore is wrong when he calls 
the whole lists i. e. the as The and then, are sections of 

the Nirukta and they precede the 7th chapter of the Nirukta and follow the 1st chapter. 
Which is now the dividing line 1 Where does the end and the begin % For 

an answer we have to turn to the 4th chapter. 

The 4th chapter of the Nirukta begins with the words • *T’ I 

we have thus far treated that (i. e. the section) where several words have the same meaning 
i. e. synonyms). Now we shall begin with (that where) one word has several meanings 
and with Vedic words (that is the meaning of the word IdUR here ) whose formation 
() is not known. This they call the 

The following things are made clear hi this passage: (1) that one section or book has 
ended and another one begins (which, we know, ends with the sixth chapter); (2) that it 
is called presumably because it speaks of single <TT that- have the same sense 

and other single MT whose Samskara is not known. 
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Now we have to turn to the end of the first chapter. There, after mentioning the cir¬ 
cumstances which very probably must have led to the compilation of the lists of words, 
Yaska also puts forward a general scheme of division of the work into three great parts. 

1. ‘ qrTpreu H H regreK r vim? • I So many are the roots 

having the same meaning; so many are the names of this object. It is easy to see that 
this means synonyms: several words whether roots or nouns, having identical sense. 

2. So many senses are conveyed by this name (this 
approaches homonyms); one and the same word having different senses. 

When we compare this with the above, we easily see that this is the same twofold di¬ 
vision, as has been mentioned in the sentence of the fourth chapter quoted abo\ e. Yaska 
has not left us in doubt as to the names of these two sections :—they are RPPjrgi and rbpr 
respectively. The third, as we know, is 

The second and the third chapter of the RRtTT constitute therefore the 
the following three the %?m^rr cr T and the last six the We know that there is also 

another name for the second book ; it is n-^rqnf^r R- 63-2. We have seen how the name 
could have arisen. If we laid too [much stress on so they call it R. 65-2, then 

we might say that it is a name in use before Yaska ; his name for the section is ’ 

We can also see how that section could have received this name. Because it contained 
chiefly r *T H or ‘ Veclic words ’ whose is not known, therefore it was 

See Max Muller A. S. L. 155. 

It is possible to apply this division also t> the The first three chapters of these 

lists, containing words from sum *TT3T£l*rft constitute Rsiypr; the fourth, 

from to forms the or the q-Jim'S ^5 and the fifth the But as a rule 

it is applied only to the pf^FTT. Roth is therefore wrong in calling the whole of the lists 
themselves the or a section of the work. 

VI. R. 40,15 and 16 ; S. II 160,13. I >rrsR# 

3T3T it is only among the Kambojas that the root meaning ‘ to go ’ is used ; 

its derivative is used among the ‘Aryans.’ Both has a long note on this passage, it 
means:—“ This passage is more than a riddle. The first distinction is made between the Kam¬ 
bojas and the Aryans i. e. the people of the North-west, who were formerly Aryans, but 
who now no longer have a common faith and learning (with the Aryans), and the genuine 
Aryans. The former are supposed to say the latter on the cont rary u? §#*nffT- 

So far as the Aryans are concerned, this is wrong according to all the other older 
grammars that we know and according to Yaska's own work, who in III, 18 and IV, 13 says 
although no one would regard him as a Kamboja (for that). Further the 
Easterners, who with the Northerners form only sub-sections of the Aryans themselves— 
compare the use of the term in Pan; Bohlingk II S. V.—would also use the same 
terminology as is current among the Kambojas; and therefore the first distinction 
(between Aryans and Kambojas) would be done away with. Under these circumstances, 
the only possible explanation appears to me to be that we have to banish from our texts the 
words—to TPT ' as an unskilful interpolation of a wiser grammarian. But still 

the passage is valuable as it shows that (the existence of) a Sanskrit grammar among the 
Kambojas was at any rate presumed.” 

The passage therefore, is an interpolation according to Roth. I think this conclusion 
is based upon a misconception: first because there is no mention of a terminology that was 
current in certain regions etc; and secondly because Roth has not understood the meaning 
properly. For the passage certainly does not mean ‘the Kambojas say The 

meaning of and appears to have puzzled Roth. It means ‘ is spoken ’ 

». e. is current in the language. The passage only means that the root itself is current 
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among the Kambojas, whereas only the derivative is used in the Aryan Language. I don’t 
quite see how III, 18 * nFPfprw contradicts ‘ ^r*srr§r^rT 

*TTraft. The former means that >gr could be derived from the root sr? which means to 
go. Does this look like the root or base itself being current among the Aryans ? It is only a 
derivative from it that is current. The same can be said of IV, 13 JR : ^rWFntl%5ffq°r:— 
is derived from ‘ to go.’ Does this say that the base zjw itself is current in the Aryan 
language? It is only the derivative 5 TT that is current there. And there is no harm in 

t B a # Os # 

deriving a derivative from a root that might not happen to be current in the same dialect. 

Yaska has clearly said in the sentences immediately proceeding this passage that roots 
or bases only are used in certain regions, while derivatives from these bases only mothers. 
As an example, the root tt? only is current among the Kambojas, while its derivative 
only is current among the Aryans. XfTrW ^ tjifig ^ 53 ;% ftfirra K. 40, 15. 

VII. R. 40, 19 and 20 S. II 161,2 and 3. ^~r qmhcURM'PHh I 

Durga’s note on the passage at S. 552. 18ff runs thus. ‘ Do we anywhere find in 

the sense of urrwRf-he holds ? Yes; both in Veda and in common parlance (what Yaska 
calls or ffer srPpmRf, e. g. R. 33, 5 ftr%f^rrofaf 

In the Veda in rVq %rr : wsyc VII, 33, 11. see R. 84, 11. In common parlance or 

colloquially ‘ etc. Akrura was a king, the ruler of the He holds the jewel 

named on his head’. Durga evidently refers to the celebrated theft of the jewel, 

a dark episode in Krishna’s life. 

Roth's remark on this passage is as follows. ‘If one would draw literary-historical 
conclusions from this example, taken from the well-known legend of the Yadava race 
regarding the jewel we must draw attention to the fact, that the example is here 

inserted (interpolated) in a form, which nowhere else occurs in Yaska. 

What Roth means by the last words of his remarks is not very clear. Perhaps Roth 
finds it strange that Yaska should take a colloquial passage to support this view. If so, 

I think justice is scarcely done to Yaska, who now and again points out differences between 
the wr and the %f. The contrast and is a constant feature of the 

exposition of f^qrfT or particles ; c, g. R. 32, 10 etc. 

The whole passage R. 32, 24 to 33, 7 points to the fact that Yaska has drawn many 
examples from the living dialect, called e. <7 • sfiSr ft tsffj ftfiu. 

It is true Yaska has not repeated the words after these, as in our passage. 

But so much is clear that Yaska has not totally disregarded the ^pstr in his exposition. 
And it is not at all strange that he should quote a passage from the NHr, even if it looks 
like a half verse. It is again in the fitness of things that in this particular connection 
Yaska should prefer the >TFrr to the or for is not a Vedic word 

occuring in the ftqvj. It occurs incidentally just as an example in the course of the 
exposition of general principles of etymology, which Yaska lays down at the beginning 
of the second chapter. 

I think no valid reason has been brought forward by Roth to prove that the passage 
is an interpolation. is a parallel expression to w hich latter is used 

when the quotation is from a 5rrST°T (although fjtt $TSt°T is often used in such cases) 
or at any rate not from the >TT^r or colloquium. 

Now what are the literary-historical conclusions that Roth fears to draw r ? Well, they 
are that Yaska knew the Syamantaka story. This places the episode beyond Yaska ; and 
so far as we know there is no absurdity that could vitiate the conclusion. The passage 
may also suggest that Akrura's time was not far anterior to Yaska, if the present tense ot 

is respected. But it might be a sort of adage and therefore the present tense 
need not carry us to any conclusion like that. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE XAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, II.A, L.T., MADRAS. 

(Continued from p. 171.) 

The Plan o! Campaign. 

With such a strong array, Rarnappaiya set out on his campaign. Proceeding along 
the Vaigai, the army fixed its camp at the end of the first day at Chinna Ravuttan 
Palayam. The next day it reached Vandiyur. From thence two days’ march brought it by 
way of Tiruppuvanam to Vana Vira Madura 14 in Al.agar country, the strong and fortified 
place where tho Mavilivanan had lived and ruled. The van of the Madura army—COO 
elephants, 700 camelry and 6,000 cavalry—no sooner reached the banks of its magnificent 
lake than the spies of Sadayakka carried the news to him. They described in glowing and 
eloquent language the formidable nature of the invading army ; but the Setupati got more 
furious than afraid. Had he not conquered and enslaved kings at Paramakudi? 13 Had they 
forgotten their experiences so early? Did he not conquer Surappayya and Arunanatha? Ho 
would never cease fighting unless and until he captured and chastised this foolish Brahman, 
this brainless adventurer, this dabbler in war. He would sacrifice his throne, his very life, 
if he did not before long tie a cocoanut to the Brahman’s knot of hair and paraded him in 
shame before a jeoring and pitying world. With this commendable resolution the Marava 
chief prepared to meet the enemy. Nothing deterred him from his resolve to fight to the 
bitter end. The Pandaram of Ramalingasvamy, indeed, said that, as a result of his con¬ 
sultations with the divinity, he anticipated defeat in case of war, andtherefore advised him to 
yield and pay tribute. But Sadayakka was more in a mood to give reproof than to take ad¬ 
vice, and the priest had to leave the royal presence in sullen anger. All the men of the 
Marava land were immediately called to arms. The fierce Vannimalai Kumara Viran, tho 
tiger-like Magattilan (?) (wspfgl&rreir), the Kurumba of Kondainkditai, the chief of 'Sembi 
Nadu and Maiigala Nadu, the Ravuttas,—all assembled under the general leaderships of 
Vishakantha Deva, Mottai Udayan, Karutta Udavail, and above all, Yanniya, the son-in-law 
of 'Sada-yakka and the bravest fighter of the day. Bold and daring, fierce and aggressive, 
those chieftains looked on their Brahman opponent with contempt and hatred. They 
vowed either to capture him or to die in the field. They asked if he had no 
god to perform puja to, and what right he had to take up the occupation of the 
soldier! Vanniyan vowed to take away his sacred thread and use it to tio up cows ! 
Inspired bj such feelings they marched in different directions to meet the enemy. 
Kumara Vira went to the defence of Ariyandipura-Ko:tai, Motta Udayftn, Karutta 
Udayan and Ravutta Rattan occupied Pogalur. Pottai Udayan and Vishakantha Tevan, 
went to Pudu-kil-KoAai(?). The next day, \anniga saw tho Madura army at Ariaudipur 
Kottai. An engagement immediately followed,—the first in the war—and ended in the 
victory of the Marava. The Madura camp was plundered, and 300 men lay dead, while the 
Maravas lost 60. Rarnappaiya, however, renewed the attack on the place the next day. 
His army vas in 18 divisions, while the enemy s in five divisions, under the respective 

14 See p 312 of Taylor’s Rest. MSS., Vol. IV. (Lino 10). It is later on called in the MS. Manama - 
durai. 

13 It evidently refers to some local chiefs. In the reign of Kumara Kiishnappa it was under a 
Tumbuchchi Nuik, as we have already seen. Perhaps the Setupati had distinguished himself by subduing 
certain turbulent chiefs of the place. 
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commands of Karutta Udayan, Vishakanfcha, Pottai U.layan, Mada 16 Tevan and Katta Teva. 
The battle was indecisive, each losing 300 people. During the next two days, the valour of 
Mappillai Kondappaiya and Venkata Krishnaiya took the offensive, and though the poem, 
with its onesidedness, attributes greater loss to the Naik army, succeeded in breaking 
through the enemy. Then the struggle began in full fury. The Maravas were first put to 
immense trouble. ■' Like deer caught in a net and water in the midst of mountains,’’ 
they fumed and raged, toiled and moiled. The men of Arivanrjipur and Kadandakudi. 
however, came for their rescue, and in the subsequent engagement, they were, we are 
informed, successful, and inflicted, besides the loss of 200 horses, 10 elephants and 3,000 
men, death on the chiefs of Virupakshi, the Tondaman, Kamakshi Naik and three others. 
The next day. however, Ramappaiya besieged Ariyandipur Kottai and took it. 

Pursuing his success, he came to Kadandakudi, crossed the Vaigai and at "Attiyutti- 
kottai ’’ (Ramnad Taluk) came up with 'Sadavakka himself. A furious engagement followed, 
in which 'Sadavakka was seriously wounded, and compelled in spite of Vannigan’s bravery, 
to retreat with all his forces, treasure, palanquin and state paraphernalia to the Pamban 
channel. Ramappaiya promptly took •• Attiyutti-kdttai’’ and pursued his adversary. The 
Setupati therefore crossed the channel to Ramesvaram. and trusted himself, as the poem 
says, to Ramanatha Svami’.s grace ! 

A Diversion to the North. 

At this stage, while Ramappaiya was enjoying a well-earned rest from his recent 
campaign, he received the terrible tidings from his master that 30,000 men of the ‘Mugila’ 
(Mughal ?) and the Padshah ‘of Gokonda ’ had crossed the pass into the Raya’s dominions, 
laid waste the country around Velar and Vijavapuram, and were about to invade the 
Naik kingdom. With characteristic promptness, Ramappaiya resolved to go to the north. 
Leaving the seat of his recent war with the promise of returning in eight days and 
with the strict orders to the Polygars to keep a vigilant watch over the ports and forts, he 
proceeded to .Madura, had an interview withTirumal Naik, and at the head of 1,000 horse, 
hurried to the north. The poem gives his route of march,—Solavandan, Vadamadurai, 
Dindigul. Tikkamalai Manapparai. Rat.taimalai, Trichinopoly. 'Srirat.gam, Kimayavaram, 
Kannanur, Ottattur. Yalikomlapura, and Velur. The gallant general had an interview, 
we are told, with the Raya 17 , received the pan su-pir* of supreme command from him, 
and hurried towards Raima lore. There he joined Ikkeri Venkata Krishnaiya and assisted 
him in driving the Muhammadans across the river and defeating them with great slaughter. 
With 1.000 cavalry. dO camels, and t»0 elephants as the spoils of war, he returned to the 
Raya, after, we are told, going as far as Bijapur and Anagundi. At Velur he was received 
with magnificent cordiality and pressed by the Raya to stay, but he naturally refused, and 
promising to go there at least once a year, set out on his return journey, and by the same 
route, reached Solavandan and Pillaippalayam, 18 The gratitude of Tirmnal Naik had 
arranged for a grand welcome through the hero’s brother Vaidvanatha : but waiving 
that pleasure and honour to the time when he would return as the victor from Ramesvaram, 

16 The name of t his chief is not quite clear in the MS. He is always given the title Mai llral-Vi’ i- 
k'lnda, i.e., who saw the way to Madura. 

17 This must be Venkatapati II. who ruled till 1042. (See -Irc'i. annual. 1011-2). 

Ikkeri and the neighbouring powers were of course involved in war with Bijapur .but it is difficult t > 
say how far the story of Ram ippaiya’s cooperation with them is true. It is curious that the poem 
ignores Mysore. It is also very inaccurate in its topography, for it places Vijayapura and Anagundi 
on the way from Velur to Vttattur 1 

18 I have not been able to identify this place. 
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Ramappaiya went direct to “mat tarn Sirukudi.” Here he bestowed a lasting benefit on 
the people by subduing the fieree Kallas who had given them incessant trouble. From 
there he went by way Tiruppuvana 19 and Vana-\ ira Madurai to Pugalur, where Kumara 
Al.aha and others resisted him. The Brahman general threatened to take very severe 
measures if they did not yield, and when they were obstinate, he attacked the place with 
wonted energy, took it, and with singular cruelty put the leaders to death. Pugalur 
taken, Ramappaiya was able to promptly march, through Attangarai 20 and ‘ Vedani' (?), 
to the Pamban channel. 

The building of the Pamban Causeway. 

Ramappaiya’s return to the Pamban was the sign of extraordinary activity in that 
quarter. Undaunted by any obstacle and undeterred, even by nature, he embraced the “mad” 
idea of rebuilding, like his divine namesake, the Setu, and marching his gigantic army across 
it to attack. Everywhere the revelation of the general’s design excited laughter. Men spoke 
that uniform victory had affected his brain, and that liis folly was sure to bring him ruin. 
But Ramappaiya scorned all scorn. Opposition only strengthened his activity, and when many 
refused, he shoved that he v as true to any work by carrying the stone for the dam himself. 
E\ en bodt was then surprised and ashamed, and the Naik and the Marava, the Telugu and 
the Tamil, the Canarese and the Malayaji, combined together to build the dam- Each 
contributed, like the old monkeys, his share, and w*ith the growth of the causeway their 
enthusiasm grew, iublic women, says the poem in a true vein of humour, laughed at the 
soldiers, and asked, while they were lifting the stones, where their swords were, their robes, 
their ornaments. In great shame, the latter complained to the general, and he ordered the 
7,000 dancing girls of the kingdom to join! Each was compelled to take seven stones, 
singing all the while ! The mild and indolent Chettis, seeing their condition, clapped theii 
hands in contempt, and asked where had gone their proud gait, their sounding ank ets were ! 
Were they not like Gopura asses lifting mud ? In great anger, the fair victims of the 
taunt appealed to the Dalavai, and he issued the mandate that every one of the 8,000 
Chettis of the land should join in the business and place 10 stones at least for the growing 
causeway! While the Chettis were paying the penalty of pride, an Andi forgot the lesson and 
remarked how well they deserved this punishment—they that told the beggars to come 
ever afterwards, that would not pay a pie even if addressed as “ father ” and took the shoe 
when addressed as uncle ! The on In result was that theAndis andParadesis had to contribute 
their share to the grand undertaking ! The progress of the dam in consequence w r as start¬ 
lingly rapid, and Ramappaiya was able to carry his men across and lay siege to the island. 

Ramappaiya’s alliance with the Portuguese. 

The Setupati was now in serious danger and was indefatigable in his endeavours to save 
the island at all costs. Ramappaita at this stage is said to have had some negotiations with 
the Paiaiigis of Singala, Colombo, Manaar and Cochin, w hom the Setupati had alienated by his 
collection of extra\ agant tribute. Ramappaiya offered them not only the freedom from tribute 
but the island itself in case they helped him, and they consented. It is not a difficult thing to 
sat who these Parangis were. They should have been, of course, either the Dutch or the Por¬ 
tuguese 21 who were, as we have already seen, busy attacking each other in this part of the* 

W A ver y important religious centre, 16 miles off Sivagaiiga. See Antiquities I, p. 298. 

This tillage is in the Ramnad Ta.uk. Suukuci is also here. 1 have not been able to identify 
Vedani* 

2! See Danvers, Vol. II. 
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world; and a little thought shews that Ramappaiya must have obtained the cooperation of 
the Portuguese. At the time whenTirumal Xaik ascended the throne the Dutch had been 
gaining ground everywhere. Almost every year they blockaded Goa and subjected it to 
immense loss of trade. The English, then allies of the Dutch, acted with them and, with 
their superior ships and men, secured easy victories. Every where the Portuguese lost. 
Malacca, once the most flourishing centre of eastern trade, was reduced to a second-rate 
dependency, yielding barely a revenue 3,000 cruzados. In Ceylon, indeed, the Portuguese 
had their own way; for in 1628 they erected forts at Trincoinali and Batticalao and 
provoked a successful war with Kandy. But the very next year the Portuguese general was 
decoyed into mountains and, deserted by the Singhalese section of his troops, was defeated 
and slain by Raja Singlia. In 1633 their position, it is true, was somewhat bettered ; for, 
a convention with the English East India Company introduced an era of comparative 
immunity from a formidable enemy ; and at the same time, a number of victories in 
Ceylon made Raja Singlia agree to a treaty in April 1633. by which he was to share his 
dominions with two other sons of queen Catherina, to refrain from wars in future without 
due notice and reasons, to give Bettiealao to PortuguJ, to pay one elephant as tribute every 
year, and to permit a prelate of the order of St. Francis to reside in Kandy and minister 
to the religion; wants of the Christians of that locality. 2 - But much of this success was 
undone by the weakness, the disunion and the cruelty of the Portuguese themselves. They 
thoroughly alienated the native populations as much by the barbarities perpetrated not 
only on their defeated enemies but on harmless and defenceless women and children, as 
by the persistency with which they endeavoured to force the Catholic religion on all who 
became subject to their rule". At the same time, owing to their defective management 
of commercial affairs, the revenues in the different ports dwindled down to practically 
nothing. More than these, the Jesuits and priests, whom they encouraged at their own 
expense, became enemies more deadly than the Dutch themselves. They assumed 
a tone of arrogance in their conduct and made bold to defy the viceroy himself. They 
retained bands of men at tlieir own expense in total disobedience to the government. They 
interfered in politics and in trade, and made themselves absolute masters of the pearl fish¬ 
eries of Travancore and the Indian coast. They actually waged war against His Majesty's 
captains on the seas. They obtained, by underhand means, a general charge over the 
several fortresses of the north and refused to render any account of the expenditure. They 
purchased lands and received legacies without permission. Above all they held soviet 
communications with the Dutch and even with the Muhammadans. Deriving every support 
from the government, they thus proved ungrateful intriguers against its authority. The 
government did indeed prohibit them in 1635 from purchasing land and receiving legacies 
without sanction, and from interference with pearl fisheries, on pain of the loss of the care 
of the Christians. But the large allowances they had been drawing and the large private 
property they had accumulated, made them indifferent to these threats. Financially the 
dependents of the State, they were actually richer than the State, which, on account of its 
poverty, could not even pay the soldiers and therefore drove them to be monks. 
The life of the monk in fact became the coveted life of the day. Hundreds of 
people who came every year from Portugal on the King’s service, gave up their 
original object and embraced the easy and alluring occupation of monk. It is no 
wonder that the ecclesiastical men in Goa were far out of proportion to officials 

22 For a detailed account of the religious activity of the Portuguese in Ceylon see Tennent's 
Christianity in Ceylon , 22-29. 
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and laymen, that they outnumbered the soldiers and civilians put together. An empire 
assailed bv such gross evils could not but undergo irrevocable dismemberment and de¬ 
cadence, and within the next 20 years it was destined to collapse. In 1635 the 23 Por¬ 
tuguese, how'ever, adopted an enterprising policy against the Dutch. They entered into 
an arrangement 21 with Vehka apati II, by which he was, in return for 30,000 xeraffins, 
12 horses, and 6 elephants, to attack the Dutch at Pulicat by land, while the} 7 were to do 
so by the sea. On the success of this affair depended the future of Portuguese trade on the 
Coromandel coast. Vehkarapati, however, was unable to carry out his part of the engage¬ 
ment on account of, as he himself said, a disturbance in his own dominions. The Portu¬ 
guese fleet (of 12 ships), which hail come to the Dutch port, had therefore to go back 
towards Ceylon. On the way they entered into a quarrel with Tirumal Naik, at 
Tuticorin. The cause of the quarrel was Jesuit perfidy. More worldly than the most 
worldly of laymen, these Jesuits had made themselves the practical lords of Tuticorin and 
its trade, and with the support of an army formed by themselves, they defied their 
Portuguese benefactors, intrigued with Tirumal Naik and instigated him to seize 
a Portuguese agent who had been sent to purchase saltpetre in exchange for 
elephants. 25 It was with a view to overawing the Jesuits and chastisinge the Naik 
that Ihe Portuguese came to Tuticorin. Their endeavour seems to have been suc¬ 
cessful. The details are not known, but it seems that the Portuguese demonstration 
taught the Jesuits and the Naik the value of gratitude on the one hand and of a milder 
policy on the other. It was just a few months after this that the Setupati war broke 
out, and he found himself a prisoner in the island of Ramesvaram. It is not improbable, 
nay it seems certain, that the Setupati asked for and obtained the assistance of the Dutch in 
this crisis, (though the poem does not mention this) and that Ramappaiya, as a countermove, 
conciliated the Portuguese. The Portuguese had too many reasons to come to such a 
bargain. During the last two years the Dutch had proved singularly troublesome. They 
had allied themselves with the emperor Veuka apati by the tempting payment of 2<u.hi> 
parclos for the uninterrupted possession of Pulicat. They had attacked Mylapore and 
reduced its wealth and population. They had seized the whole trade from Japan to the 
Straits. Above all, they intrigued with the Grand Moghul. Shah Jahan, and let loose his 
anger on them. They had moreover endeavoured to undermine 20 the Portuguese influence 
in t ie courts of Tanjore and Ginji. All these circumstances induced the Portuguese to 
readily join the Madura general in the siege of Ramesvaram. It is not surprising that 

- 3 Sewell refers to this agreement, but he attributes it to 1633. He also refers to a second agree¬ 
ment of a similar date and it is not improbable that it was in 1633. 

21 Mr. Kea in his “ Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India Company " refers to this, though 
he gi\ es tile wrung date of 16.33. In 1633, lie says, “ the Setupati of Ramuad rebelled and entronchcd 
liiniMjlf in the island of Pambnn. Ho was assisted by a number of Europeans who came in five vessels 
from Ceylon and Cochin. Their motive was said to be to gain a footing in the country. They might have 
been either Portuguese or Dutch. They were most probably the latter, for a that tune their activity was 
on the increase. ” Rae's surmise is correct; for the Portuguese were on the side of Tirumal Naik. 

Danvers II, 250. Between 1636 and 1638 the king of kandy also was oil the side of the Dutch, 
to become afterwards the dupe and victim of their treachery. For details based on Baldceus see 
Tenr.ent's Christianity in Ceylon, p. 38-9. As regards the tiade m elephants in the Portuguese and 
Du;ch periods see the same writei’s Xatmal History of Ceylon, p. 163-4. 

Danvers II, 208. The Naik, however, was unwise in joining the losing side. For the Dutch took 
place after place after this. In 1639 they took Tnncomali, (see Ceylon R. A. S. 1887) In 1658 they 
took Manar, arrived at Tuticorin, and the Portuguese, after a slight resistance, evacuated the town, burnt 
their vessels and took to flight and the Dutch occupied it. (Danvers II, 320) ; in 1660 Negapatam fell. 
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“on the I3th August, 1639, an ambassador arrived at Goa from the Naik of Madura, who 
gave the Viceroy an assurance, on the part of his master, that in consideration of the 
assistance that had been sent to him when he wished to take Marava, he undertook to 
give the King of Portugal a fortress in Pampa, called Uthead, or wherever he might desire 
one, with a Portuguese Captain, fifty Portuguese soldiers, 100 lascars, and 3,000 pardaos 
for the maintenance of the same; he also undertook to build at his own cost a church at 
Ramnad, and seven churches between Pamban and Tondi. The Naik also gave permission 
to all those who might desire it to become Christians, and promised to furnish gratuitously 
to the King of Portugal all the assistance he might require, both in men and supplies for 
service in Ceylon. He further undertook not to be friendly to the Dutch, nor to admit 
them into his territories, whilst his vessels would also not be permitted to visit Dutch ports.’’ 

The Siege of RamSbvaram. 

To resume the narrative of the war. When the forces of Madura encompassed the 
island, the Vanniyan redoubled his energies, to invest their boats and to remove their 
bowels. Taking the idols of Rama and Lakshmana in his ship, he gave battle to the besieger. 
During the first two days it was indecisive. On the third 500 ships (!), it is said, were engaged 
in the battle, and Ramappaiya and his generals were so terrible that the Setupati’s army 
lost 6000 men and fled in confusion. The island was about to be taken when the valour 
and common sense of Vanniyan turned the disaster into victory. The ensuing day, the 
Madura Dalavai issued orders that if his lieutenants failed again they would be executed. 
At the same time he resorted, as the poem evidently seems to imply, to magical 
incantations 2 ' and caused this great rival to suffer from small-pox. Vanniya and his 
uncle were undaunted. They proceeded to Ramanathasvami’s shrine and prayed to 
obtain his grace. They implored the favour of Durga, Kaji, Mari and other deities by 
the magnificence of their offerings and the sincerity of their prayer. They summoned the 
learned orthodox and with their aid performed sacrifices. The result of all these special 
enterprises was seen in the formation of ‘ royal boils ’ throughout Ramappaiya’s body, 
and gave him unbearable pain. Nothing daunted, however, he fought on. The waters 
around the island were dyed red, and the Maravas were panic-striken. Vanniya himself left 
his sick bed and resorted to the battlefield, the last he was to engage in. Tied on to 
an elephant, he came in the midst the of usual paraphernalia. The five-coloured 
umbrella was held up before him. The chamaras were waved, the 18 kinds of 
music sounded, the archers formed the front ranks, and silver ringed match¬ 
locks were carried. Auspicious omens attended him. The Garuda circled over him, 
while Ramappaiya had bad omens and forebodings. He dreamt that his master was 
killed by Vanniya, crows cawed over him and his left shoulders throbbed. The battle which 
followed was furious on both sides, and ended in the victory of the Marava. Admired and 
loved, the hero returned home and, as it turned out, to his death bed. Feeling the call 
of death, he advised his uncle to write to Ramappaiya offering obedience and loyalty and an 
indemnity of one crore of rupees, and to surrender after getting an oath of fidelity in the 
name of his elder brother. With this wholesome advice the hero died. The poem 
describes, in eloquent and pathetic language, the widespread lamentations of the relations 

27 An interesting contribution by Burgess on the ritual of Rumtsvaram can be studied in connection 
with this subject, ante., XII. pp. 315-26. See ante., Vol. XXVIH for examples of the application of 
magic to kill an enemy. 
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of the people, and the sati of his wife. The very next day, the Fetupati's letter of 
surrender reached Ramappaiya and two sthtinapalis from the latter waited on the 
illustrious chief. With gold and silver flowers, with ornaments and other presents, he 
came to the great Dalavai’s presence. But no sooner did he make obeisance than the 
Brahman, with singular lack of chivalry, asked the fallen chief to shew him the eocoanut 
whieh he had vowed to tie to his hair. In proud and dignified sullenness, the Setupati 
replied that, if his nephew were alive, he would hardly have occasion to stand there 
and hear this supercilious language. The Dalavai thereupon ordered him to be put in 
fetters, and when, immediately after, the army returned to Madura and Faflayakka was 
brought in chains before Tirumal Naik and was asked by the latter why he had dared 
to disobey, the prisoner gave him the same reply that, but for his nephew's death, he 
would never have yielded. The only result of this was that the Setupati was subjected 
to the miserable life of a prisoner. There, the poem concludes, he made an earnest 
prayer to his Rama to free him from his misery, and to the surprise of all, the chains 
which bound him broke of themselves, and made his person free. The news of the 
miracle was immediately carried to Tirumal Naik, he felt convinced that the Setupati had 
the full grace of Ramanathasvamy and set him free. 'Sadayakka 28 then made obeisance 
to the Karta, and was taken to Ramnad and crowned in great promp. 

Such is the story given in the ttamappaiyan Ammanai. Nelson 22 gives a slightly 
different version. He says that Ramappaiya actually died in the midst of the war on 
account of the enemy’s resort to the black art, that he was then succeeded by Siva 
Ramaiya, his son-in-law, and that the latter, not less brave than his predecessor, 
succeeded in taking the island and capturing the rebel and one of his nephews, Danaka- 
deva. The prisoners were taken to Madura and there kept in prison. Tambi Setupati 
was now placed at the head of the Maravas. He thus gained his ambition, but he was 
not wise enough to strengthen himself by an equitable rule. His want of statesman¬ 
ship and his injustice raised popular discontent and diminished the revenues; and this 
state of things was availed of by Raghuniitha Teva and his brothei Narayana to set up 
their claims and raise the standard of rebellion. Popular sympathy enabled them to gain 
the victoiy and make themselves the masters of Rammed. Tambi once again resorted to 
Tirumal and prayed to him to restore him. But a large number of Bhairagis and pilgrims 
waited on Tirumal and impressed on him that peace andyecurity would come back to the 
country only if the Dalavai Setupati was set free and restored. Thus it was that the rightfull 
heir came to the throne. Fora space of five or six years ho ruled in peace ; the country 
recovered from the effects of the war, and the people were contented. The History of the Car ■ 
nataca Governors gives a simpler account. It says that when Sadayakka was in prison, the 
roads to Ramesvaram became unsafe. " The Bhairagis and Lada Sanyasins in consequence 
who hadcomefrom the north in pilgrimage to Ramesvaram, waited for many a day outside 
the palace for an interview with the king, laid their own complaints, and earnestly begged 
for the liberation of Sadayakka. The king sympathised with them and setting the 

- 8 According to one vers.on i- adayakka died at Ramesvaram but not before encompassing the death 
of his younger brot her by magic. J. L. W. believes in this, and thinks that Tirumal Naik could not 
have conquered the Maravas, “that the United States of the Maravas had already begun to attain a 
vigour and power of resistance quite superior to any force," that the Madura monarch could put in the 
field. This is of course absurd. Calc. Rev. 1878, p. 451. 

- 9 See Appendix I ; also O. H. MSS. II, 180-1. 
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Setupati free, asked him to behave more wisely in the future, and dismissed him to his 
kingdom with presents of robes and ornaments. ” 

SECTION V. 

War with Sri Rahga Raya. 

From these events it is plain how deficient Tirumal Naik was in all those talents 
of statesmanship which conduce to the strength and security of a kingdom. Lacking 
in foresight and in firmness, he signalised his reign by a series of blunders, which, far from 
fulfilling his ambitions, went to curb his power and subject his kingdom to the evils of war 
and his subjects, to misery. We have already seen how, immediately after his accession, 
he entertained the idea of declaring himself formally independent, and made warlike 
preparations, but how other circumstances intervened and, besides checking his ambition, 
dictated a more peaceful attitude. Epigraphical evidence conclusively prove that he ac¬ 
knowledged his sovereign as late as 1634 (Bhava). An inscription of 1629 at Tadikkombu 
shews that 30 Rama Deva was ackowledged. In 1634 again, we are informed, the 
nominal emperor Vira Veiikatapati Deva (Venkata II,), granted, at the humble and loyal 
request of Tirumal Naik, the village of Kuniyur 1 or Muttukrishnapuram in the Viravanallur 
Magana of Mullai Nadu in Tiruvadi Rajya to certain Brahmans. But no sooner did the 
Setupati war end than Tirumal gave up this loyal attitude and renewed his alliance 
with the governors of Tanjore and Ginji and entered into war with the nominal Emperor. 
Audit was well that he secured the cooperation of those chiefs. For about 1642, them 
came 32 to the throne at Chandragiri a prince, Sriranga Raya III by name, whose talents 
and character made him an exceptionally powerful monarch. He had, unlike his immediate 
predecessors, a superior spirit and understanding which could hardly, like their meek 
and placid disposition, submit without a murmur to the insolence of his vassals. Im¬ 
mediately after his accession he seems to have entertained the idea of reviving the 
greatness of his ancestors and releasing the central government from the turbulence 
of local and provincial authorities. Such a prince, with such a policy of centralisation and 
efficiency, could hardly ignore the formidable treason of Tirumal and his confederates. 
With a large and formidable force, therefore, he promptly marched southward to 
chastise the guilt of his feudatories. This stern resolution and prompt action on the 
part of the emperor seems to have struck terror into the hearts 33 of the governors, and 
cooled their ardour for united action. 

The Emperor’s Victory. 

Both from principle and habit they had long been jealous of one another, and the 
present sense of common danger or common interests could not overcome their traditional 

30 Antiquities, I, 289. 

31 Near Shermadevi, S, of Tambraparni. See Ep. Ind. III, 236-58 for detail, also Mad. Ep. Rep. 1891, 
June, p. 6. On the other hand, an inscription of 1042-3 (395 of 1914) recording the grant of a village to 
the Chokkanatha temple does not mention any suzerain. 

32 The date of his accession, according to Mr. Krishna Sastri was in September or October of 1642. 
see Arch, annual, 1911-2. 

33 Orme quotes Thevenot (Fragments p. 231) to shew that Vellore was the capital, while Chandragiri 
had occupied that place at the end of the 17th century. See J. H. Garstin’s S. Arcot Manual, p. 4. In 
his Forg. Emp., p. 233, Sewell points out from Portuguese records of St. Thome that about 1635 the 
king was at Vellore and that the king was then “ devoid of energy, and that one Timma Raya had 
revolted against him. ” It is very likely that this Timma Raya was Tirumal Naik. 
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rivalry. When Sri Raiiga Raya approached Ginji, therefore, he found his adversaries not 
only unprepared, but disunited. The Naik of Tanjore, evidently the pious Vijaya 
Raghava, availed himself, with plausible sincerity, of the first chance to add a second 
treason to the first. At the mere sight of the imperial forces, he deserted his allies, 
offered his submission to Sri Raiiga Raya, informed him of the nature and extent of the 
confederate league, and, faithful to his new allegiance, took part in the operations of the 
imperial army. Sri Raiiga was now in a position to march on Ginji. It is impossible to 
explain the lethargic despair into which Tirumal Naik fell at this crisis. 

More than fifteen years back, 34 he had commenced, in the anticipation of this very 
war, to husband the resources of his realm, and what was more, would probably have 
succeeded, if the war had then broken out; and yet, fifteen years later, when the invasion 
did actually take place,—an invasion that, being the sole outcome of his deliberate treason, 
must have been long expected by him—he showed himself, even with the assistance of 
the Governor of Ginji, singularly impotent. What were the reasons of this strange inconsist¬ 
ency ? Possibly, the military strength of Madura had been weakened by the Ramnad rebellion. 
Possibly, Tirumal had not yet recovered from the effects of his protracted wars with Mysore 
and Travancore. His very eagerness to ignore his differences with the chiefs of Ginji and 
Tanjore and to enlist their co-operation had been in all probability due to this exhaustion 
of his resources. It is at the same time probable that he mistook the military capacity of 
his suzerain, and deluded himself into the notion that the emperor was too weak to resist 
or too timid to chastise his disaffection. Whatever it was, the fickleness of the Tanjore 
Naik and the unexpected activity of Sri Raiiga Raya evidently upset his calculations, 
disappointed his expectations, and paraiised his energies. From that time ho appears to 
have sunk into a depression of spirits which dulled the fiery elements of his nature and 
incapacitated him for exertion. 

Tirumal’s invitation to the Golconda Sultan. 

At this crisis, he took a step, the enormity and folly of which will always single him out 
as one of the most shortsighted rulers in Indian History. This was no less than an invi¬ 
tation to the Sultan of Golconda the greedy Abdulla, Kutb Shah, the fifth of the Kutb Shahi 
dynasty and the deadly enemy of the Empire, to invade the Northern dominions of his 
master. It was a diplomatic move, no doubt, but the aot of apolitical vandal who knew 
neither honour nor patriotism, and worshipped expediency and selfishness alone. For 
the sake of a title, Tirumal Naik thus betrayed his religion and his country, besides sacri¬ 
ficing his conscience and his reputation. More than 300 years had passed since Malik Kafur 
had marched his army into South India. The obstinate defence of Vijayanagar on the 
one hand and the disunion among the Dakhan Sultans on the other hand prevented the 
complete Muhammadan conquest of this region. Even after the disaster of Talikota and the 
removal of the seat of government to Pennakonda, the Musalman attempt at conquest 
and domination had, as we have already seen, almost though not entirely, failed. And, by 
a strange irony of fate, it was reserved for the most orthodox king of the age to play the 
traitor and invite the dreaded enemy into the land. Mr. Nelson, an ardent admirer of 
Tirumal Naik, mistakes his treachery for diplomacy, and considers his call for Musalman 
interference to be a laudable break from the past isolation of Madura. But the conduct of 

34 Tirumal Naik’s rebellion against ‘ Vijayanagar ’ is generally attributed to 1638. See, for example 
N. Arcot., Gazr. p. 36. But it took place after 1642. 
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Tirumal Naik is too ], la inly shortsighted to be capable of defence. His was an action 
which no true statesman in his position would have taken, no true Hindu would have 
supported, and certainly no man with any knowledge of Moslem rule would have thought of. 

As for the Sultan, he was too glad to embrace such a golden opportunity, an opportu¬ 
nity for which he and his ancestors had long waited in vain. He had learnt from 
experience that, so long as the Cis-Krishna lands were united under a single nominal sway, 
he could not, in spite of victories in the field of battle, plant his power permanently there. 
He had also known that the moment the viceroys of South India disavowed their allegiance 
to their common overlord, the conquest of that region was a question of time. The 
treason of Tirumal Naik and the infidelity of his brother chiefs precipitated this very 
circumstance, and the Sultan only too eagerly seized the Naik’s proposal for an alliance 
and invasion. It is true, as Wilks says, that the Sultan of Golconca would have been wiser 
if he had joined the Sultan of Bijapur, and opposed the Mughal who had taken Daulatabad 
in 1034 and Ahmadnagar in 1637, who had just established a regular imperial government 
in tiie Dakhan, and who openly desired to subdue and annex the two southern powers. But 
the Sultans were too shortsighted to understand their own interest. They “ had arrived 
at that stage of civilization in which gorgeous and awkward splendour covered the most 
gross political darkness. Instead of directing their united force against his paramount 
and obvious danger, they were engaged in idle pomp and pageantry and in an arrogant and 
shortsighted project for the partition of the dominions of the South. It was agreed that 
each should extend his conquest over the countries of the Zemindars of the Carnatic as 
they affected to call them, who were nearer to their respective territories.” 35 The aggression 
of Mysore in the upper Carnatic led many chiefs of that region—for instance those of 
Taiikera, Anicul, etc.—to call in the help of Bijapur, while the chiefs of Madura, Tanjore 
and Ginji in the lower Carnatic brought about, as we have already seen, the Golconda v ' 
invasion by their disaffection. 

The Golconda Invasion 1644? 

The army which Abdulla'i sent in response to Tirumal Naik’s offer of alliance had a 
rapid and sure progress. The frontiers of the tottering Empire had been evidently left 
without defence, owing to the Emperor's engagement against his refractory vassals in the 
South The Golcoula army in consequence found the country a ready prey to their 
occupation and vandalism. In their fury, they ravaged the country, burnt villages, destroyed 
temples, tortured people, demolished edifices of rare architectural skill. 'Sri Rafiga Raya 
was alarmed. He promply abandoned his campaign in the south, and proceeded to the 
north to meet the new danger. We have no materials to enlighten us on the details 
of the campaign which followed. It seems that the valour of Sri Rahga Raya gained 
more than one victory, but it was hardly a match for the superior skill of his adversaries, 
and before long he had to resign his northern districts for ever. The prudence of 'ri Raiga 
Raya then sacrificed his pride, and called in his troublesome vassals to suspend their animosi¬ 
ties and combine in the defence of their homes and their gods. With truth and logic he point, - 

35 AVilks, I, p. 41. 

36 Wilks is ignorant of this fact. He does not see that the actions of the lower Carnatic chiefs were 
independent of tho.-e of Mysore, and that they applied to the different Sultans. Owing to this igno¬ 
rance, he thinks that the account of Golcouda’s dealing with Ginji must be a mistake of the copyist, 
Wilks does not know that it was Goleondah that first intervened in the lower Carnatic, though, owing 
to certain circumstances, whioh I shall presently point out, that had to retire and Bijapur took her place 
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ed out that the Muhammadan was as much an enemy to them as to himself. His appeal to 
reason failed, and he used, we may be certain, the language of threat and indignation, and 
vowed to chastise a guilt unpardonable under any circumstances. But his threats, and his 
entreaties were equally ineffectual. For months his endeavours brought forth little moie 
than empty exchanges of sweet words. Shows and pomps, amusements and enter¬ 
tainments, followed in rapid but futile succession ; but while the emperor’s glory was 
exalted by pomp and pageantry, by falsehood and flattery, the profusion of praises on the 
part of the Xaiks was hardly accompanied by sincerity of feeling or rectitude of conduct. 
With the gorgeous display of loyalty and liberal assurance of support tney combined a 
duplicity which did not hesitate to hold friendly communications with the invaders. The 
King of Mysore, the gallant and chivalrous Kanthirava Xarasa Raj, who came to the throne 
in 1639, was the only ruler who had a true and statesmanlike grasp of the situation, and 
who was true to his suzerain. But he, as we have already seen, had his own difficulties. 
While Golconda had been engaged in attacking the Empire in the plains, Bijapur had 
been warring 3 ' with him in the Upper carnatic. Indeed by 1637 the Bijapur General 
Rendulla Khan had overcome “ the whole open country of Bankapur, Hurryhur, Baswapatam 
and Tarrikera, up to the woods of Bednore,” and in 1638 laid siege to Sriraiigapattanam 3S 
itself. Rendulla Khan succeeded in effecting a formidable breach and making a general 
assault; and it required the utmost energy and sleepless valour of Kanthirava to save the 
capital and compel the enemy to retreat. Under these circumstances, he could not 
promptly come to the assistance of his suzerain, and the army which he despatched in 
consequence was to late too assist or too weak to avenge. The Muhammadans had taken 
advantage of Sri Rahga’s tardiness or rather weakness to garrison the conquered region, 
so that they now had new resources at their disposal. In a few months the prospect of 
ISri Raiiga became so gloomy that he gave up the idea of defence and took refuge among 
the Kallas of X. Tanjore, where, in the fidelity of his rude hosts, he forgot for a few 
months the precariousness of his situation. Misfortune, however, pursued him thither 
also. The loss of power and lands brought the loss of friends and attendants. Power¬ 
lessness provoked disaffection, and adversity ingratitude. Many a soldier, courtier and 
nobleman, deserted his sovereign at a time when his fortunes were in the lowest ebb, when 
the toils of hardship and the sorrows of want made life a burden to him. Friendless and 
homeless, the unfortunate monarch, a pathetic spectacle of fallen greatness, then fled for 
protection to the only chieftain who had proved himself to be a loyal servant and true 
statesman,—the ruler of Mysore. 

(To be continued.) 


Wilks, I. p. 32 and 41. Kanthirava was a very strong and chivalrous ruler, Wilks narrates an 
instance of his chivalrous spirit. Once he went to the Trichi Court and defeated in combat a champion 
of that Court, who had defeated all his challengers from every part of Lidia. Wilks I, p. 30. For his 
administration of Mysore, Ibid , p, 32-33. It is curious that Wilks does not refer to the war between 
the emperor and his vassals and to the part that Mysore played therein. The n um ismatic importance 
of Kantlilrava’s reign is described in Chap. XI: see also Afte, XX, p. 308-9; Madr. Arch. Rep. 1910-11 
p. 3; Buchanan II, 381. 

38 The dominions of Jaga Deva at this time were all brought under the Mysore Rajas and the 
Muhammadans now attempted to take these regions. See Buchanan II, 484 ; Rice’s Mys. Gazr. II, p. 62; 
and Madr. Ep. Rep. 1911, p. 62. 
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THIRTEEN NEWLY DISCOVERED DRAMAS ATTRIBUTED TO BHASA. 

BY BHATTANATHA SVAMIX ; KOIBAKOXAM. 

Mr T. Ganapati Sastrr of Trivandrum has edited a number of Sanskrit dramas and 
attributed them to the ancient dramatist BlOsa, who is earlier than Kalidasa. The dis¬ 
covery has resulted in drawing the attention of many Sanskritists, one of whom is Prof. 
Jacobi. Mrichchlialatika, supposed to be one of the best, if not the best, of Sanskrit dramas, 
is now reduced to an adaptation of one of these dramas. How disappointing it is to be told 
that a poet praised for his unparalleled originality did nothing more than take an ancient 
d.ama and make several additions without much embellishing the original ? Does this not 
show a hopeless lack of originality of the reviser ? One should not forget, however, that 
this observation cannot be well established unless Bhasa's authorship of these dramas is 
proved beyond doubt. 

When we com? to that cpiestion, what strikes us first is that none of these dramas 
supplies us with the name of the author. The editor, however, convinces himself that the 
author of all is no other than Bhasa. He conies to this conclusion on the following grounds: 

(1) Several instances show that all these dramas come from the lien of one and the 
same author. So if we succeed in discovering the author of one of them, wo have the 
author of all. 

(2) There is reason to identify one of these dramas with the Svipnavdsavadatta quoted 
by several authors. Hence if we know the author of Suapnacasavadatta, we know the 
author of all these dramas. 

(3) The verse of Rija^ekhara which runs 

fsrt tHrtuu I 

tells us that the author of a number of dramas including the Svapnetvasetvaia'la is Bhlsa. 
Emm this we can conclude that the Chantdatt'i ncJ'tla and its sister dramas must have 
been written by Bhasa. for they must necessarily have been composed by o.ie who wrote 
N rapn a va savadatta. 

So the editor thinks that smie, at any rate, of the dramas included in tlie Bhdsa- 
udiakn-cltnh-a, as it is called by Raja-ekhara, have been brought to light now for the first 
time. 

But I am not convinced of Mr. Ganapati Sustr.'s arguments. Undoubtedly there are 
many references to a drama called Svapnavdsavadatta. We are thankful to the editor for 
having collected all those references in his introduction The point to be considered is 
whether they are references to the drama now published with the title Svap n a rasa vadatta. 
A careful examination of two references negatives this fact. 

(1) SarvAnanda's Tika-sarvasva on Amaraloki refers to a Svapnavdsavadatla. The 
passage as quoted in the introduction of the S vap n a vd s’ a vada ft a runs as follows: — 

^Tir'ifu'Uh II" 

(See Svapnci. Intro, p. XXII.) 

This is a clear reference to the present drama which has PadmAvati's marriage for its 
plot. But the passage actually found in SarvAnanda's work slightly differs from the 
above. The learned Sastri himself has undertaken the editing of the valuable work of 
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SarvAnanda, and the passage in question is found in the portion already come out of 
press. On page 147 of the first part of that publication we find 

" urnui l ?rir srrin’DTiRJpi I iffTw: *?rtu- 

'Rrrr?frTK o rarr?iV^n:: i ??rfra: rstorrir ^msTTR'rrr’R 

grr'UT^lT: n " 

Whence, then, has the editor got the version which he has quoted in his introduction 
to the Svapnavasavadaita l Taking existing MSS. of Tikdsarvasva to be imperfect here, the 
editor has cited what he has supposed to be the correct reading of the passage. This is 
proved by his foot-note on the passage in his publication of the Tikdsarvasva. 

“ “sj^TC- unurreTf’H i iRPrctr^fcr’' “ qr*: ” 

All this has been done because Mr. Ganapati 'SAstri considers that the drama called 
Smpnavasavadatta is no other than the one published by him. I, on the contrary, suppose 
that the Svapnavusavadatta quoted by SarvAnanda is an entirely different work and has for 
its plot VAsavailattas, and not PadmAvatis, marriage with Udayana. 

(2) My supposition is strengthened by another reference to the Svapnavdsavadafta. 
It is hi Abhinavagupta’s Lochana on the Dhvanyaloka. Mr. Ganapati SAstri remarks on 
the reference thus “The Aryii 

“ (?) i 

ur trrm crit? * sj'rsjstt II 

“ is quoted in page 152 in the Srd Udyota of Dhvanyalokalochana as being taken from 
Svapnavdsavadatta. But I should think that this si oka is not from Svapnavdsavadatta, for 
it is found in none of the three manuscripts of ours. Besides, this sloka apparently signi¬ 
fies the springing up of love for a lady at first sight. It should be either for Vasavadatta 
or Padmavati. But it could not be for the former, for the troubled thoughts of a lover for 
his far off lady appear in this Nutaka only long after a happy wedded life; nor could it I o 
for the latter, for, she was offered to Vatsaraja even without his request, at a time when lie 
was much afflicted with thoughts of Vasavadatta. This surely could not be the occasion 
for describing his love for Padmavati. It is thus seen that this sloka could not find a place 
in Svapnavusavadatta. Hence, we could not infer that this was an omission in the readings 
of some manuscripts owing to tho Nutaka having ceased from circulation." ( Svapna . Intro, 
pp. XXIII f.) 

I cannot but agree with the editor that the verse quoted by Abhinavagupta is a 
lover's expression of the depth of his love at first beholding his beloved and that there is no 
room for such an expression in tho present Svapnavusavadatta. I set aside tho editor's as¬ 
sumption, however, that there has been only one Svapnavdsavadatta in the whole Sanskrit 
Literature and that it is identical with the printed one. If there had been, as I suppose, 
another drama dealing with Udayana’s making love to Vasavadatta and if, on the authority 
of SarvAnanda, it3 designation must be Svapnavusavadatta, we should have no reason to 
hesitate to declare that Abhinavagupta took the above Ary a from that drama, for the sloka 
can find a context in it. 

If we consider the significance of the title Svapnavasavadaita, we at once find that its 
application to the present drama has a certain amount of irrationality. The event from 
which a drama derives its name must have an importance; in other words, it should give 
effect to further development of the plot. In Abhijnana-Sakuntala the ring which is the 
abhijndna, or the object of recognition, is the central point of the plot of the fourth, fifth 
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and sixth acts, and of the seventh act to a little extent. It is introduced in the very first 
act where it serves the purpose of the king being recognised by the maiden*. Thus Kali¬ 
dasa is fully justified in giving the name Ahhijndna-Sakuntala to bis play, which means 
STRjrTPTJPTR rnTR-RR “the work on [the story of] Sakuntaln whose prominent feature is 
some token of remembrance." The name Mudrd-Rdksliasa, too, depend-, upon the pervad¬ 
ing importance of the seal. The name Vikrumorvauya means, according to some inter¬ 
preters, “ the work on [ the story of ] CTrva-i having valour as its important feature .” 1 It 
is justifiable because Pururav£ls’.s valour releases Urvasi from prison. Its effect on the love 
of Urvasi is manifest in stPfr SsronTri R tTiRtT etc. (p. IS ); 2 -frif *2 f *TT ^ 

(p. 41); and gtrfRW 33in? 'Tfrrtrvir u-.^ prt°r vtri% (p. 52). Also his valour is the cause 
of Indra's allowing Urva-Ts union with Pururavas. (See pp. 72 and 146). In Mrichchha- 
katiha the event of a clay cart has for its sequence Charudatta’s accusation, which resulted 
in speedy destruction of Palaka through the hands of Charudatta's friend Aryaka and his 
party, and thus brought prosperity to Charudattad 

Non to come to our subject, in the printed Svapnavdsavadatta, the Svapna, the scene 
of the fifth act has no striking connection with the main plot. It is introduced in an un¬ 
expected way and finished without manifesting any effect upon coming events. It is 
aI surd of the author to name his drama after such an unimportant event. If Bhavabhuti 
had named his Ultaia-rdmacharita after Rama's union with the unperceived Sita in 
the third act. it would not be more absurd than this designation. Though unimportant, it 
serves to safeguard Rama from falling a victim to a broken-heart. Here this event of 
mxipna, is introduced when the king's state of mind has become less acute, as expressed by 
the words” *ro 3 Besides this. Padntavati's unexplained absence from 

Samudragriha, ar.d the event not being a dream in reality, are utterly unbecoming for 
such a highly praised drama as the Svapnavasavadatta . Thus the author, whoever he may 
be, instead of giving a name after finishing the drama or mentally prearranging the plot, 
seems to hate taken the name into at count first and then begun to write a drama to suit 
the name. His choice of the stoiy and many other disadvantages prevented him from 
attaining his purp. se. This Consideration induces us to suppose that there must he another 
drama from which such absuidities aie absent. 

Prom the references of S«r\. nandu ami Abhinavagupta we inferrerl that there was a 
drama with the nano- Svapnavd'Ciradatta and Vasavadatta’s marriage for its main plot. 
In all pre lability this 1 eiief seem- not te> be far from the truth for two reasons : ( 1 ) Abhi- 

navagnptaV quotirg a verse as from the Svapnavdsavadatta need not be taken as a misre¬ 
presentation and v2) SarvAnanda's .specification of the story of the Svapnavdsavadatta 
requires no moduualien. So wc have reason to conclude that our Pseudo-Bhusa has 
availed himself of the name Svapnavdsavadatta either in full or in a contracted form, and 
has tried to produce a play to suit that name. 

One objection may be raised in this connection. Howcan a drama developing tee love 
story of Vas.v. ad; k 1 t.i and Udayana ni\v a prominent place to a dream, since tne story as told 
in the Kuthiuarit .-d-jara does not hint at a dream ? This objection, however, may be got 

- 11 I am a war*: that the generally adept e4 explanation of the name is to take it as a Madhyama- 
pndahpi cwnpour.d a’d meaning Urvasi won l>y valour eto.” S. P. Pandit ’g preface to Raghuvamsa 
Vol. III. p. 31. 

" Bombay Sni.;lnt Ser es; Vol. XVI. 3rd edition. 


3 Svapna, p. 51. (1st ed.) 
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over very easily. Nam is such as Abkijnina-'Sahuntala and Xirdosha-Daiaralha* 
gest that the name given to a drama by its author may depend upon a dramatic refinement 
for its Significance. Moreover, Udayana’s story as narrated in the Kathdsarit-sdgara is 
not closely followed by many authors. For instance, from the Ratnavali and Priyadariand 
we learn that Vasavadatta s father was Pradyota, ruler of Uij ivini. According to Kntha- 
sarit-sugara, Pradyota was a ruler of Magadha and was the father of PadmaVati, and not 
of Vasavadatta. Further, in the Kathasarit-sagara Udavana alone was thought to 1-e 
deserving cf marriage with Vasavadatta by her father. But see Bhavabhuti’s repre¬ 
sentation __ 

“ ’frrrsprrTr ==? *t*PTUf rr? 

(J Ialati-Madhava. Act II ) 5 

Fortunately we know a story which answers to this allusion. Commenting upon the 
ver^e > c etc. the late Prof. Wilson says:— ‘‘ The story "f 

Udavana, or Vatsaraja. as he is also named, is thus told concisely by the commentators on 
the poem ; Pradyota was a sovereign of (Jujeiu. who had a daughter named Vasavadatta 
and whom he intended to bestow in marriage upon a king of the name of Sanjaya. In the 
meantime the princess sees the figure of Vatsaraja, sovereign of Cusha D.'ipa, 7 in a dream 
and becomes enamoured of him ; sh ■ contrives to inform him of her love, and he carries 
her off from her father and his rival. The same story is alluded to in the Malati Madhavi, 
a drama by Bhavabhuti, but neither in that nor in the Commentary on the Mogha Dura, 
is mention made of the author, or of the work in wliich it is related.” 3 Bhavabhuti s 
mentioning Vasavadatta is preceded by two references to 'Sakuntala and Orvash About 
those two Sir Ramkrislina Bhandarkar says:— ‘‘ Tho loves of 'SakuntaU and Dushyankt 
and of the Apsaras and Pururavay mentioned by Kamandaki in tho second act of the 
present play, mav, very reasonably, be understood to be allusions to the Abhijihini- 
.Sakuntala and Vikramorvasiya.” (Jnt. to MVali-Mud'i'im, B vnbay S mskrit S’ri a s ; p. XD. 
If these two allu-ions arc really to certain drama--, the one following them, too, may 
(Kjssibly be ascribed to some drama. 1 think that is the drama of Bilks a which goes b, T 
the name Sen pm eddu vada (la. The dream of V.isivadatta. serving as tho starting point <>f 
Vasavadatta's love and thus havimr an important part, justifies the name. Besides, t:.e 
verse etc., quoted by Abhinavagupta also justifies the tide. The verse, if 

translated, runs as follows:—‘ Having opened the gateway of my eye, whose doors < f 
ovelids had been shut, by means of the key of her own beauty ( ?) the princess entere d 
the lodgings of my heart.” 

From this we learn that the lover, most probably Udayam, first beheld his beloved 
princess, seemingly none other than Vasavadatta, in a dream. 

Concerning the account given by the commentators on J leghaduta. Prof. WiFon 
observes that the tale of Subaudhu’s Vasavadatta "corresponds in many points with that if 
Ihlayana as here explained.” The inference founded upon the sloka quoted by Abhinava- 
gupta furthers this resemblance. Subandhu narrates that both the hero Kandarpaketu, and 
i he heroine, the namesake of Udavana's queen, first see each other in dreams.® So it is 

i See Satasvatik'Mit'i.d'iha'<V'i p. 809 (Jiv.uuuda s edtion of 189-t.) , ‘ ■ _ ' 

3 Bombay Sanskrit Series, Yol. XV. 2nd ed. 1903, pace 112. . _ 

6 ileghaduta. Canto I. 32, and page 32. (V ilson’s edition.) 

7 This seems to be a scribal inna'ce lor lva Sii mb i. 

* See also Xandargihar s notes on Heyhadiila p 33. 

8 See Vasavadatta pp. 56-79 and IS t to 188 (V ni Vilas edition, 1906.) 
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possible, nay. even probable, that a drama on the love of Vasavaduttu and Udavaiu, 
properly named Sivapnavasavadatta, exists. It is also established that there are references 
which cannot he explained unless such a drama has existed. 

Now comes the cpiestion whether there are any references to the S>' ipnxvd<avadatt n 
which we have in print. In Abhinavagupta's Bharala-Xatyiv da-vivriti a reference 
" ’’ is found by Mr. Ganapati Sastri ? But we cannot conclude 

that it is a reference to the published work, unless we are in a position to positively state- 
that the other Svapnavasavadatta is devoid of a description of Krida. As a love story it may 
possibly contain it. Rajasekhara’s verse quoted above can bo a reference to any one of 
these two Svapnavasavadattas . It is safe, however, to conclude that it i.~ a reference to the 
other Svapnavasavadatta yet unpublished and not to the present one, the existence of which, 
in all probability, was unknown to any one of our reliable authors. Similarly we cannot 
accept Bhasa’s authorship of other dramas of this collection. It entirely rests ujion the 
identification of the author of the present Svapnavasavadatta noth Bhasa, and we m e certain 
that that identification is dubious. 

In his introduction to the Prat inland taka Mr. Ganapati iSastri says 11 " the .Svapnava¬ 
savadatta and Pratijna-yaugandhaniyana were, beyond doubt, in vogue at the time of the 
rhetorician Vamana : and the Balaebarita and the Charudatta in the time of Band in, as is 
seen from their having extracted verses, as examples, from them. From the fact that. 
Abhinavaguptachftrya mentions in his Xayvavodavivriti the names of Svaj.-uvAsavadatta 
and Daridra-charudatta.it could be concluded that the said Rupakas u-ed to he studied in 
his time. The other Rupakas might have been forgotten during the times of Vamana and 
others, and hence. I think, no verses have been quoted by them from those works.” In 
other places he says ‘-the said poet lived in times previous to the ait-- of Vamana. 
Danilin and Bhfunaha, v ho have quoted from these Natakas ad verbum, ad s.-nsum."'- 
aml "it is ipiite proper that Cn.inaksa quoted the verse occurring m ti., Prot>jM-X&Uika 
and that Bhasa lived eotisidmably lour before ( hanakya.’ -11 Taking all these to he grunted, 
the ‘Sastri enters into numeioiis conjectures. 1 do not wish to discuss all of them here. 

I briefly state my opinions upon some of his seemingly strong conclusions. 

He thinks that Charudatta is known to Danilin and not to Yam ma. But Vamana 
quotes the following verse which is found both in Chdrudattandialca and Nnrhchhnhitika-.- - 

srrsrr^n* , 14 -s 

But another quotation i «£'t f? j rr*T t T , t'? r ^ind'3TTPT tcrftpr ’ ( Kavydlahlciia^utrn p. f>(i. 
Kiivyamdla ed. ISSh ) is not found in the < 'bfinidattn-ndiakn. So this is certainly taken from 
the second act of the ichchhakatibi. Moreover, Vamana praises Sudraka in the following 
sentence 

TtgWfrtNMf ???!% (HI. 2'4.) 13 

If Sudraka’s adoptation of the Uhdradatta-ndtahi has been known to Vamana, he would 
not have been justified in praising Sudraka, and not Bhasa, for his skill in developing tin* 
plot. If we admit Mr. Ganapati Sastri’s estimation of Sudraka, we must think that Vamana 
too has been ‘‘under the false impression that he 1 is the original author.” But who was 

10 Introd. to Svnpna. p. XXII. 

32 Ibid. p. XXX\ . 

n Svnpna. Int. pp- XXII and XXIII. 


33 lbnl. p. XLII. 


u Ibid. p. XXXIX. 
>3 Ibid, p XXXVI. 
-* Sell., ndiaka. 
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not unde: - that impression ' Mr. Ganapati SaUri concludes that Dandin knows the Chdru¬ 
datta ami Bdlacharita, simply because he quotes a line which is found in those two dramas. 17 
But the iii.e is also found in the first act of Jf urhclihalatika. 1 '* So there is absolutely no 
proof to ?a y that Dan tin knew the two works unknown to Yamana. 

A few -lord- about [Dnridra] < luh udatta will not he out of place here. Mr. Sastrt 
hinks that the < harudatta is an incomplete work. lu But it seems to me that it is 
complete. Its author wanted to abridge the M> ich^hknl a[iku so as to be acted in one night. 
This necessitated its completion with Yns.intasena’s Abhiiaranci to Chdrudatta in the fourth 
aet. In nm^hintr it there he carefully omitted all passages and scenes which indicated events 
ot the la~: acts of the Jh icltchbakntika. That is why the last words of Sariivahaka, 

uliich are as follows, are omitted in the Chdrudutta-ndlaka :— 

“ tT smfamr ST3ir»irn- tf* MWPj” (Mr. p 117.) 

Eveiy reference to Aryaka in these four acts is omitted. Sahara's words “ 

^t^lf’5 ate omitted because they indicate that there would be a trial scene. Reference 

to Pal aka in the Prastavana is also omitted purposely. Once he failed in doing so; he 
failed to omit the line 11 qpT 31 5FTH ^ zrf'Ttrfr frti fTH^t ", w hich is meant to indicate 

t’harudatts’s accusation in the ninth act. He who fails to acknow ledge the significance of 
the passage must he the borrower. Moreover, in the seventh act of the Mrichchhakatika 
we find ur i ^rnfr (p. 30">). In CharudaUa «r w 5mvrm°rr, ■sH'UH'fr 

trtfr (p. Co) .s in the third act. If Sudraka is the author that has adopted from the other, 
we see nr reason why he should change the context of the above expression. If we take 
the author :f Chdrudatta as the borrower, we see that he not only adopts the Mrichchha- 
latika. but omits the last acts of it: so unwilling to loose such an expression full of fun, he 
may have inserted it in one of the first four acts. The author of the Chdrudatta also 
replaces seine difficult words by ordinary ones. Sec RHH in Chdrudatta 21 instead of 
*C?r-‘ in Erichchhakaiika: and for vffi s^^vrftgRrr'S-frv?: 2 L Also by 

changing jt etc- . into a prose passage ^srirsrqrn'ftWPrsirrT 

rj where the sense is spoiled TTH : is changed into ^ 2n . These 

show that the author of Chdrudatta, but not of Mrichchhakatika, is the modifier. 

Let up turn to our subject The Darulra-Charudatta icferred to by Abhinavagupta is 
supposed to be the Chdrudatta of this colleeAm 28 . I cannot admit Has inference unless 
[ actually see the passage, consider its context, and he assured that it cannot but be a 
reference to a play and that it cannot be another name of the 31 rlchchhakatika. Anyhow. 
I am sure that an authority of Abhinavagupta's rank wil 1 not at all tliink the Chdrudatta- 
ntltuka, certainly a slavish adopt at ion of trie 3L ichchhakatika, worth notice. 

VArnana’s knowledge of the Pratijhd-Yaugandharayana is open to doubt. Mr. Ginapati 
Sa-'tri's statement is based upon Yamuna's quoting tsTr which is 

found in the said drama. 29 But it is also found in K.mti ya's Arthaidstra.™ We havo no 


‘ Svapna. Intro, p. X X it i. - 8 MHchahakaaXa (Bombay Sanskrit series Vol. LTI.) p. 41. 

' Praiifaavdtvaka Intro p. XXXII. » M ici. p. 59 and Chdrudattap. 25. 

- .IMcA p. 43 ana ( tain,, p. In. ~ Charmlatla p 10. 

?J ,f Kfi P- 2 " 5t -V irh. p. 134 and Ci’dru. p. 50. 

*' U ’ lM - P- 1ST «nd Cham. p 53. a M IC U. p . 150 . and Chdru. p. 57. 

' In page 63 of tho Uh&rutntta we find f TTTr Hjtf 1 ? A =,1 AN7T Jtrrrf, which shows that tie 


psr.'i’!:s who adopted the M.irhrhki. is a Southern -r. Can t’eso X.Vakas be 
actors of the past t See Int. to Prntima. p. XI. 

Int to Svapna. p. XXII. 29 Svapna. Int. p. XXII. 


productions of the Chdkycv 
39 Ibid. p. XXVII. 
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data to prove that our Pseudo-Bhasa is earlier than Vamana and Chanakya. I admit 
that the verse 

“ J 7 HIT 7 ! fTorfaipT >TrPn% I 

f*r II ” 

is quoted by Vamana. But the author of the so-called Svapnavasavadatta is the author 
of an adaptation of the Mrichcliakatika, i.e., Churudatta-ndtaka. Hence, he is in the habit 
of utilizing others’ composition. Then the above Anushtubh may be a borrowing in the 
printed Scapnavisavadalta. We find the following sentence in the Chdrudatta-ndtaka. 

“ fIK 2 T TR *PTr^T: *H°R " ( Chdrudatta, page 8 .) 

A similar quotation is found in Vftm ana’s work. 
s*t?R ft fR (IV. 3. 23.) 

It is improbable that in quoting a passage as an illustration one would have modified 
it. The modification is unnecessary for Vamana, while it is quite a necessity to the 
dramatist. It is reasonable, therefore, to think that our dramatist is indebted to Vamana 
at least for this passage. Moreover, there has been another play having the same plot as 
that of the Svapnavasavadatta . It is called the Tdpasavatsardja The following quo¬ 
tations clearly prove tho identity of plots of the two dramas:— 

“ fsrr war Rfsrwr frnrrv shut Wr wrTvrr^r ’w I 

TTTM rR| (|)^ 3HR: ( vf f: ) SH-fR^T II " 

“ if hRR firpRrt f ff t iTriwr 

[ 'Huprf*r?tN Q T'rJtfTu?Tr nmr ] ff 'in*? II ” 

(Dliranydloka-Lochana p. 151 and Hemachandra s Kdv ydnuidsana p. 122 .) 

We are not in a position to realize the exact amount of the development of the plot 
which our author owes to the author of the Tdpasavatsardja. The following quotation from 
the Samsvatikanthdbharana shows that there is at least one event, which is not touched in 
the present Svapnavasavadatta, but described in the Tdpasavatsardja; 

Rf> ’T f*vircnrfr ^remvrrw’r Trrmr Rwrsr vr^ferd ^ naffer fwr 

pRr «T°r*tnrf HfinmirwiTHR: frarc^m'f 

( Sarasvatikanthdb ha rail a (Calcutta 1894) p. S09.) 

Perhaps the verse vrDdifrH 5T%°r etc., is found in tho Tdpasavatsardja. 

As regards Bhamaha’s quotation I am certain that Bhfimaha's criticism of the original 
story of the false elephant is well-known to our dramatist, for the latter introduces the 
speech Rfr nrj'fi R3T VEgj'T etc .,’ 2 to meet the gravest of the objections raised by the 
former in the verse:— 

“ TTfifW RTHTtW =f I 

fNre wr^rrr f% 3 fnr 3 11 33 

Otherwise, if as Mr. Ganapati 'iSistri thinks, Bhamaha criticises the Pratijndntaka, it 
would have been absurd of Bhamaha to raise a question which is answered in the 
text itself. So “ vwrr *R ■•TRI fff ” etc., must have been borrowed by the author of 
Pratijndndtaka from Bhamaha’s work, and not by Bhamaha from the Pratijiid-Yaugan- 
dliardyam. 

Thus the dramas discovered by Mr. Ganapati Sastri seem to be quite modern and 
unworthy of being attributed to Bhasa. 

=1 A fragmentary MS. of the play is noticed in the Cataloyus CcUalojorum. My Brother S P. V. 
Ranganathasvami Aryavaraguru of Vizagapatam tried to get a copy of it, but failed owing to his ignorance 
of the actual place of its deposition. 

32 Svapna. Int. Part, XLIV. 


23 Bhamaha IV. 47. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE XAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RAXGACHARI, M.A , L.T., MADRAS. 

(Continued from p. 188 ) 

Golconda’s attack on the rebels themselves. 

The Muhammadans had by this time brought the Northern provinces of the Chandragiri 
Raj under their oppressive weight, and they wanted to bring the feudatory states also to 
recognise their power. With characteristic ingratitude they turned against the very princes 
who had courted their alliance and invited their invasion. In their thirst for conquest, 
they forgot past friendships, and pointed their destructive course towards the kingdoms 
of Ginji, Tanjore and Madura. It seems that this unexpected movement paralysed the 
activities of the Naiks and threw them into a state of despair from which they did not recover 
till too late. Even Tirumal Xaik was so much taken by surprise that he was unequal to 
the task of organising a defence. The Goleondah troops, in consequence, easily swept 
away the historic region between the JAva li lulls and the Seven Pagodas, the region con¬ 
taining the renowned cities of Arcot and Arni, Conjeevaram and Wan diwash, and assembled 
at the foot of the impregnable walls of Ginji. Yijaya Raghava Xaik was the first to yield. 
More selfish than brave, he readily acknowledged the supremacy of Golconda in place of 
Chandragiri and bound himself to pay tribute. The submission of Tanjore had a most 
unfortunate consequence. Tirumal lost the little heart he had, and in his alarm that, after 
Ginji, the turn of Madura would follow, he repeated the blunder ho had once committed. 
A wise stateman in his place would have, in case he was not able singly to meet the enemy, 
concluded a defensive league with Kantlurava of Mysore. Race, religion, and interest 
pointed to such a step. But Tirumal was incapable of it. He sought the alliance of an 
enemy of Mysore, the Sultan of Bijapur, on the ground that he was politically an enemy 
of Golconda. We do not know on what terms he concluded this alliance. Indeed it is 
doubtful whether it was an alliance between equal sovereigns or an agreement between a 
suzerain and a feudatory. We may believe that, as Tirumal was acting against the 
demanded dominance of Golconda, he refused in his agreement with Bijapur to recognise 
himself as subordinate chief, that he concluded his alliance in the capacity of unequal 
sovereign. But evou supposing that it was so, Tirumal must have perceived that lie was 
playing with a double-edged sword. He must have perceived that Bijapur might have 
more solicitude for religion than for polities, that there was always a greater tendency for 
even deadly rivals among the Muhammadans to unite than to help the Hindus against Lome 
Muhammadan power. He might have realised that, however deadly were the rivalries amoim 
the Musalman powers, these were likely to suppress them and combine together as against 
the Hindu. The policy of setting the Muhammadan against Muhammadan was wise if 
accomplished outside his kingdom ; but the present move of Tirumal Xaik would only 
convert his kingdom into a theatre of war between foreigners, and subject his subjects 
to the evils of war. It would reduce him, in other words, from the position of a ruler 
to that of a partisan. It would moreover widen the gulf between Mysore and Madura. 
Tirumal Naik was blind to all this, but it was not long before he had to see that, his 
mastery in his kingdom gone, his peopb in misery, and his prestige shaken, the greatest 
enemy he and his kingdom had was himself. 
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Tirumal's alliance with Bijapur and the latter s treachery. 

Muliammad Adil Shah (1626-16oG) embraced cordially an opportunity which promised 
at once the humbling of his Musalman rival and his supremacy over the Hindu princes 
of the south. We have already seen how uniformly the Sultans of Bijapur tried, ever 
since the campaign of Talikotta, to conquer the Yijayanagar provinces, but in vain. 
Thanks to the rivalry of Golconda, to the domestic trebles caused by frequent rebellions 
and the valour of the Hindu chiefs, the Bijapur arms had hardly been successful. 
Nevertheless, by the year 1638, the army of Bijapur had advanced as far a- Bangalore and 
conquered the districts around it. It would have taken Srirangapatam itself, but for the 
stout defence and martial skill of Kantliirava. Three years, later, this invitation came 
from Tirumal XAik. Nothing was better calculated to fulfil the Sultan's objects. An 
army of 17.090 horse left Bijapur and reaching the Madura kingdom by way of Bangalore’ 
01 its neighbourhood, where the arms of Rendulla had very recently gained a triumph 
over the local (_!anda chief, joined with the 3*>,ooo foot of Tirumal XAik somewhere near 
Madura. The combined, army, an inefficient and heterogeneous medley cf Telugus and 
Tamils Mnsahuans and Murattias, advanced to the relief of Ginji, now besieged by 
the Golconda troops. The conflict of class and creed, of interests arid ] oli.-ics, of customs 
and modes of life among the allied forces impaired their strength and flagged their zeal. 
An army united under snob a Bail bond, and disabled by such a lack ot unity, interest, 
and discipline, could not bo sure of beating an enemy, whose past victories had implanted 
in his breast an idea of invincibility. The Golconda general, however, puforred intrigue 
to fighting, and diplomacy to aims. He tampered witli the loyalty of the Bijapur men, 
appealed to their religious fellings and won them over to his side. Community of 
religion prevailed over political jealou-y. and Bijapur joined Golconda for the spoliation 
and exploitation of the Hindu kingdoms. 

The fall of Gingi. 

The immediate result of thi- shameful apostasy was the fall of Ginji. True, imme¬ 
diately after the desertion of his ally. Tirumal Xaik had a cause for .satisfaction in the 
necessit-v of the Golconda troops to withdraw further north, owing to the revival of the 
war in that region by 8ri Raiiga RAya with the help of Kantliirava Xarasa Raj ; and true 
he was able, on oecount of this, to find hi- way into the beleaguered fort ; but this 
triumph proved a curse in di-guise. For, a- his men were "of different castes to those 
of the garrison," quarrels cropped up eveiy moment : and Tirumal had to devote as much 
attention to the maintenance of harmony and discipline among his own men a.- to the 
encounter with the enemy. His endeavour to maintain harmony, howee er, failed, and 
as a result “a general riot took place. During the confusion which resulted, the forces 
of Bijapur gained possession of the fort almost without a blow and proceeded to pillage 
it of all the enormous wealth it contained.'’ And Tirumal Xaik had to congratulate 
himself on bis bare escape. In great precipitation and alarm, he took the route to his 
capital. History gives hardly a better example of treachery so soon chastised and want 
of patriotism so promptly punished. 

The partition of South India between the two Musalman powers. 

Toe colours of Bijapur waved triumphantly over the impregnable walls of Ginji. By 
a strange chance, the mastery of the lower Carnatic was now within the grasp of Bijapur, 
lately the ally and champion of its chiefs. For Golconda, as we have already seen, was 
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compelled to leave the task of completing the Musalman conquest of the south to its 
rival and ally, and withdraw to the north. It seems that, fitm this time to the conquest 
of the south by the Mughal, there was a soit of undeistanding between the two Musalman 
powers to tl e effect that Golconda 30 was to retain the masteiy of the Carnatic plain to 
the bank* of the Pennar, i. e., the area now covered by the distiicts of Guntur, Nellore. X. 
Arcot, Chingleput, and a portion of South Arcot, and that Bijapur was to have the mastery 
of the rest of the Carnatic and get tribute from its princes. According to this arrangement 
both the states would have well-defined boundaries of their spheres of influence. The eastern 
boundary of the Bijapur territory would be from the junction of the Krishna and the 
Tungabadia alcng the western ridges of the Eastern (Tats right down to the Pennar 
where it tcok a south-western course towards the Mysoie teriitoiy. To the east of this 
line and to the North of the Pennar, lay the teiritory of Golconda ; and every district to 
the West of the line, including the Ceded Districts and M\ sore, would be under Bijapur 
^outh of the Pennar, the regions watered by the Kaveii and the Vaigai, were under the 
political supremacy of Bijapur. It was a partition more favourable to the Western power, 
if the comparative area of the two spheres of influence is considered. But it ought to be 
rentemtered that Golconda had a more easily manageable territory. The major portion 
was Tclugu country, and there were no powerful chiefs to dispute its authority and resort 
to formidable rebellions. On the other hand, Bijapur had yet to subdue Mysore and 
Madura, and even if subdued, they could with difficulty be kept in a spirit of uniform 
loyalty. 


Bijapur’s supremacy over Madura. 

The army of Golconda, after its withdrawal from Ginji, was not quite successful 
against bri Pvaiga Hava and his Mysore ally. Thanks to the aelvantage of a favourable 
beginning end the mountainous nature of the country, the Hindus were able to give no 
small trouble t" the Muhammadans. The Bijapur army, on the other hand, had a triumphant 
cared on it- southward course. The Tanjore Xffik once again took the oath of allegiance 
and paid i n enormous sum or rather boots to the Sultan. The turn of Madura was the 
next, and tlx Mi Larnrnadan tempest burst upon it. The mind of Tirumal Xaik alreadv- 
oppttr-sed and distracted by the tnkfoi trine be had sustained, was paralysed to powerless- 
ness by the tear of treason among his own officer^. The safety of citizens required the 
heroism an-1 the tact of a soldier statesman, but none was equal to the task. The Bijapur 
army therefore found Madura a helpless prey to its greed, ready to offer the most object 
submission on : ny terms. The Muhammadan general made the best use of his triumph 
He imposed a heavy war indemnity on the Madura monarch, compelled him to acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of the Sultan and pay a yearly tribute. In his new allegiance 
Tirumal Nark seems to have known no limit or reason. He seems to have co-operated 
with his new mzerain in helping Golconda ,u the last phase of the latter's stn,go Je with 
* Sr > Fumga 1,1 thti llolt h- For it stems that atiei the reduction of the south. theTroop- of 
Bijapur. ..t Im.st a portion of them, proceeded to the region of Arcot where'Sri Ifaf 
was making his obstinate resistance. Tirumal seems to have despatched an auxiliary 
lo.ee to right against his old suzerain. The descendant of Knshnadl-va Baya could no 
more maintain a struggle, and had to withdraw once again into Mysore. The Muhamma 
dans now to ok the offensive. They were desirous of penetrating into Mysore, of 

" Madras was consequently under Golconda. For thelfl^T^iiTv towards itT^Wh^a 
Eurl u 71cconi6 of B, Lai. p. 30. uocier a 
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chastising Kanjliiiava for his help to thandragiii, and «>f collecting tribute from him. 
It is difficult to follow their movements frem this time. It is not ceitain, for example, 
whether the Bijapur troops alone desiied to invade Mysore or the Golconda troops also. 
Golconda had no motive for an offensive operation except the motive of revenge, and 
it is fairly questionable whether for the gratification of a feeling alone, the Kutb Shah 
would have once again plunged into a war. On the other hand, Bijapur had everything to 
gain by the Mysore conquest. It is therefore doubtful whether both the states acted 
together in this affair, and if they did, we may be almost sure that Golconda must have 
taken an auxiliary part. However it was, the invasion did not begin in an encouraging 
manner. The frontiers of Mysore in the east were so well guarded that the Muhammadans 
could make no impression on them. At this stage, Tiiumal Naik came to their rescue. It 
seems that while Tirumal was engaged in the north, the king of Mysore had in 1641, 10 
descended the Kavcrapuram pass and taken the estate of Ghetti Mudaliar in Kongu 
country, as far as Gambally (fe'omapatti); and Tirumal now took revenge by throwing open 
the passes in his country, leading to Mysore, and giving the right of passage through his 
kingdom. A more imbecile or cowardly act cannot be imagined, and after all even this 
unnatural and imbecile slavery did not save him. For, when the Muhammadan army 
returned victorious after humbling Mysore and sealing for ever all hopes of Vijayanagar 
revival, they showed their esteem and their gratitude to their humble ally by extorting 
extravagant spoils from him. The spoils of peace were, to them, not less lucrative than 
the spoils of war, and friendship and allegiance were, in the experience of Tirumal Naik. 
hardly less costly than enmity and independence. 

The end of the Chandragirl dynasty. 

Thus ended the attempt of Tirumal Naik and his confederates to declare themselves 
independant ot their nominal suzerain. From an imaginary Scy 11a they fell into a veritable 
Cliarybdis. Tirumal epecially, had endeavoured to disdain the ostensible authority of his 
Hindu master, and brought about Musalman dominion not only over Madura, but the whole 
of South India. He had plunged into war for the sake of a word—for tho reality he 
had already possessed—and in the end he did not only himself become a slave, both in 
fact and in theoiy, hut made the other Hindu kings of the south slaves of the despised 
Mlechchha. What Kafur had failed to do and what the Bahmini Sultans and their succes¬ 
sors at Bijapur and Golconda had failed to do for centuries, was now done by the treason 
of Tirumal Naik. As regards the fate of the unfortunate 41 'Sri Raiiga, we are unable to 
say how it ended. Col. Wilks, whose history’ in this period is very meagre and unsatis¬ 
factory, ignores entirely the part that the king of Mysore played in the recent wars. He 
contents himself with the statement that :< In consequence of a succession of revolutions 

Wilks, I, p. 33 ; Salem Manual, I, 48. Buchanan, I, 422 (where the great traveller gives an 
account ef Kaveripuram and its Polygar). Buehanan'B historical knowledge is naturally very meagre, 
ns is clear frem his remarks in p. 429, where he refers to Dalavai Rama Peya ” and of “Gullimodal ” 
(/.«., Ghetti Mudaliar) his contemporary. See also, p. 455 where “ Sati-mangalam" is referred to 
and p. 464 where some account of Coimbatore is given. 

« Voh I, p. 36. Buchanan gives a good deal of legend and information about the Ikeri dynasty, all 
of which have been utilized by Rice. See also the Canara Manual. Here it may be noticed that 
Venkatappa Naik changed his capital from Ikeri to Bednore in 1646, and that he was succeeded by 
Sivappa Naik in 1647. It was the latter prince that took Srt Ranga’s »ide. It is very curious, 
however, that in a number of grants which Sivappa Naik gave to J§ringeri between 1652 and 1662 he 
docs not recognize &ri Raiiga. See Ep. Carna. VI, Sg 9, Sg 11, Sg 13, etc. 
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and misfortunes in Dravida, Sri R ahga Rayar, the representative of the heuse of 
Vijayanagar fled from that country in the year 1646 and took refuge with the Raja of 
Bednore, formerly a servant of his family. ’ Wilks proceeds to see that about 1653, 42 this 
Raja availed himself of the name of the royal exile to extent his own dominions and lay 
siege to Sriraugapatnam itself. But the prowess and liberality of Dodda Deva Raj, the 
successor of Ivanthirava, resulted in the Raja’s discomfiture and retreat. After this, he 
continues.. we hear no more of Sri Raiiga Rayeel or the house of d ijayanag.ir.” (I, 36). 
It is evident that Wilks omits the career of Sri Riviga between 1646 and 1635. It is not 
improbable that, on the death of Kanthirava Narasa Raj. his successor Dodda Deva Raj was 
reluctant to help the royal refugee, and that the latter therefore proceelej to Bednore. 
The immediate result of this was. as we have already seen, the rise of Bednore against 
Mysore. It ended in failure, and, Sri Raiiga, who seems to have lived at BMur, diet .some¬ 
times after 1662. For an inscription of his name dated in that year rcords a gift to the 
Vyasaraya Marha at Sdsale. 43 

Vijayanagar history closes here, and the supremacy of the Musa! man 3 over the S. Indian 
dynasties begins. Even after this, it is true, inscriptions of the southern kings are 
s >m?times in the names of suppose 1 suzerain Rayas. Tiruma! Xiik, limiseT, for example 
gave in 1055 a grant at Ivannadiputtur, tenmiles south-east of U lumalpet in the Coimbatore 
district, a grant in Sri Ra'iga’s reign. 44 And almost all the inscriptions of his successors 
contain the names of a Sri Raiiga, a Venkata 45 or a Sri Rama. These three names occur 
not only among the Madura records but also the Mysore ones ; their mention is a purely 
formal affair and possesses no historic significance whatever. Obscure descendants of the 
once magnificent dynasty tried at times to obtain the goodwill of Inc d sovereigns and 
the enterprising Companies of the European nations, and revive th.-ir old gbry; but such 
attempts could ha.dly succeed. Xicolas Manned, for instance, tells in that a des¬ 
cendant of the Rdyas negotiated with the French for assistance; but such attempts 
a.i-use the curiosity and interest rather than his real serious attention. 

SECTION VI. 

The Second Mysore War. 

One great legacy of Tirumal's war with the Empire was the u:i lying enmity between 
him and the U lay hr of Mysore. Thebatraya’ of the halt art.) GMco i l s, aid B i ip i ■ n Rural¬ 
ly exasperated Kanthirava s animosity and made him undertake an cxp'litiuti against 
Tirumal. He knew that his antagonist had suffered more from the recent political storm 
than himself, and was consequently in a greater state of exha isti >:i T.r i n d's a unv lnd been 
sorely thinned, his treasury exhaustel, his soldiers discontented, an 1 hi, subj -efs u iable to 
bear the expenses of protracted warfare. It was with great eaie, therefore, that a Mv.so'e 
anna burst through the frontiers of Madura, concjuere 1 the province of .\i 4 vumi lgalain and 

That Ra-iga was i.i his domnio is til lit? i ; p ■ ) r 1 1 ’ > ho fie 1 t!i a t i l that year lie built certain 
>nan»ds and made certain en lowmoita to the Gjvindaraja tynple in that year See Madr. Ep. Rp. 
1914. p. 102. (Insen. 271 of 1D14). 

” -Equities, II, 2S; d/.y.s. Ep. Rep. 1911-12, p. 03 it j/ y Ep. p cp _ t 191 s, p . 53 . 

53 See the list of them in Sewell’s For;/. Emp?.. p. 234. Dodda Deva Raja Udayar’s 
inscriptions however do not name him. On the contrary, Tk. 21, Cm. 153, and other insens. are examples 
of nominal allegiance on the part of the local chiefs after 1663, 
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Coimbatore, and ravaged 10 the country right up to the gates of the capital. Tne 
cause of Mysore was just, but it was vitiated by the atrocities committed by the soldiers 
on this occasion. Hindu warfare has, as a rule, been characterised by commendable 
moderation and self-restraint on the part of the victors. From time immemorial, the law 
of war had enjoined on the conquerers the duties of preserving the old and young, tending 
the woimded, protecting the refugees, and respecting the lives of women and children. 
The victorious soldiers were prohibited from the accumulation of unlawful spoils, from 
cruelty to the populace, and from vandalism.. The Mysore army set aside the laws of 
humanity and civilization, and behaved more like bloodthirsty monsters then the retrievers 
of their country's shame. All those who came within their grasp, young and old, women 
and children, fighters and non-fighters, were horribly mutilated. Their nose3 were severed 
from their faces, and sent to their king as the trophies of war ! Intoxicated with success, 47 
thee bade farewell to the softer sentiments of the heart and the honourable sides of their 
character, and made large parts of the Madura king lorn a prey to hideous scenes of 
human cruelty, lust and greed. 

The progress of the Mysore army caused wide-spread alarm. Tirumal Xaik was 
panic-stricken. The recent wars had exhausted the treasury and the countrj” and the 
army of 30,010 men he had was insufficient. He therefore urgently wrote to all feudatory 
chiefs, dilating on the serious danger of Madura and the necessity of immediate response 
to the suzerain's mandats. The call was nobly a iswered, we are told, by the Setupati. 
The Setupati of the day was the celebrated Raghunitha Diva, the successor of that 
alayakka II, who had fought with Rimappaiya and whose claim was event .tally 
recognised by Tirumal. In 1045 the latter had, after a period of six years peaceful rule, 
succumbed once again, this time fatally, to the greedy ambition and undying energy of 
Tambi, who revived tho conspiracy in lG4.j. Tambi then seized the crown, but was unable 
to gain either the obedience of the people or the subjection of Raghuultha and Xarayana, 
Civil war once again r suited. Tirumal X.iik interfered at this stage and brought about a 
partition of the state, by which Raghunitha was to have the capital and surrounding 
districts, Tambi was to get SivagaIga. and Danaka and Xaravaaa the conjoint possession 
of Tiruvadanai. By this equal partition he hoped to set a long-standing series of quarrels 
at rest and to give that peace which the county lial long been longing for. Bub the 
settlement was not destined to be a permanent one. For Providence intervened by 
bringing about the death of Danaka and another civil war between Raghunitha and Tambi 
for liis lands. At this stage, fortunately, 10 Tambi died, and the whole Marava country 

tc This is probably tlie war mentioned by Wilks in 1633. lie says that “ the Mysore a is descend,)! 
the Gajjelhutty pass, toik Denaikan cotta, Satti mnogil, ail other pl.ues from VenkV.adry Naik, 
brother of the R ij i of Madura, and brought homo immense booty; lie also took rainy Talooks from 
Vcerapa Naick of Madura.’’ Perhaps Veikit.VJri aid Virappa were the age its of Timm ala (Wilks I, 
p. 31). That Tirumal Niik lia l full power over S den in 1652 is seen by an i iseription in Yerumlippaiti 
(10 miles south-east of Namakkal). whieh records a gift to the local temple in liis reign (Antiquities, I, 
p 201. See the Cara a. Hist, and the Poly gar memoir of Kanniv.'iqi for details'). The Mysore invasion 
therefore should have taken place after 1652. Inscn. 170 of 1910 mentions KanUiirava and Dalavai 
Hampaiya in connection with Madura in Mil matin, which corresponds to 1635-6. See .3 /1 Ir. Ep. Rep. 
1911. p. 93. 

17 See Wilks’ Mysore, I, p. 22 foot-note. 

13 From an inscription (410 of 1911) of Aruppukkoftai which mentions a gift for the merit of Tiru- 
malai Katta Raghun itha Diva by his agent Tambi UJaya or Tevar in DundiAhi (1664). Mr. Krishna 
Sastri surmises th it Tambi lived very late and did not die as early as 1616. But it is doubtful whether 
the Tambi of the Aruppukkot'ai inscription is the same as the old opponent of Raghunitha. 
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came into the hands of Raghunatha. And the world knew that he was the best man for 
the place. Bold, generous, courageous and wise, an embodiment of chivalry and valour, 
he gained the good will of all. Forgetting the injustice of his suzerain, he shewed a 
commendable loyalty to him by leading an army against a confederacy of the southern 
Polygars who, for some unknown reason, had risen under the lead of the great Tottiyan 
chief Ettappa Naik. And now when the Mysorean was at the gates, when the Naik was 
paralysed to inactivity, when the kingdom itself was shaken to its foundations, ho was 
noble enough to respond to Tirumal Naik"s call. With 60,000 men, it is said, he came to 
Madura and joining his forces with those of the king, gave battle to the Mysoreans, and 
drove them, after inflicting upon them a tremendous war, beyond the passes. The 
gratitude of Tirumal, we are told, bestowed upon him rare privileges and honours as 
reward for his services. Besides entertaining him in his own grand fashion in his palace, 
he bestowed upon him, with a number of elephants and horses, and robes and orna¬ 
ments, the title of Tirumalai Sctupati. He further gave him, besides the villages of 
Tiruppuvanam, Tiruchchulai and Pallimadai and the lion-faced palanquin which he himself 
had used, called him (in the fondest political language of the day) his adopted son, and 
declared his estate a sarvamanyam , 49 i. e., free from all tribute. “From that time the 
iS'etupati paid no tribute.” Raghunatha, after his return to his estate, acquitted himself 
as a good ruler. It was he that removed the capital from Pugalur to Rfimnad and con¬ 
structed, in place of the old mud fort, a stronger one of stone. 

Kumara Muttu’s campaign against Mysore. 

Tirumal Naik was not satisfied with the expulsion of the Mysoreans. He indulged 
the spirit of revenge and ardently desired to humiliate the house of Mysore and to prove 
that the cruelties of its soldiers could not go unpunished. With reckless violence, his 
vanity plunged his kingdom once again into war. A large army under the leadership of 
bis younger brother, Kumara Muttu/o which was joined at Dindigul by the levees of the 
Polygars headed by Raiganna Naik of Kannivadi, was soon on the borders of Mysore. 
After an incessant march day and night, they overtook the Mysorean army returning from 
their recent campaign, and retrieved the shame of their past disgrace by a splendid victory. 
Several fortresses were then taken and garrisoned, and Srirahgapatnam itself assailed. It 
is not known whether the place was taken ; but if the version of the Madura chronicles 
is true, the Mysore king became a captive in the hands of his enemies, and suffered for his 
atrocious cruelty in the past by the loss of his nose. With thousands of less illustrious 
noses, it was sent by the exultant Naik commander to delight the eyes of his royal 
brother, but before those eyes could be delighted, they had closed for ever from the scenes 
of the world. 


SECTION VII. 

The Progress of the Christians. 

We saw in the last chapter how a period in the labours of De Nobilis had come into 
existence on account of the opposition that arose within the church itself against him 
and how by June 1623, the very year of Tirumal Naik s accession, he found it impossible 
to stay any longer in Madura. Condemned by his own men, he took the staff of a pilgrim 


Madr. Arch. Eep. 1911, p. 89 where Tirumal's interview with the Setupati is epigraphically 


« See 
proved. 

“ Inscription 650 of 1505 says that Tirumal Naik gave a village near Tiruehchehg&du for the merit 
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and proceeded to the north with a view to plant the seeds of his faith there. Attended by 
a Brahman who carried his breviary, another his umbrella, a third his tiger skin, and two 
others the holy vase and water, he travelled in the gui.-e and trim of a Sanyasin, and 
at length arrived at htnclamaigalam. Here he had a kind and cordial reception from the 
local chief, who promised to give the Sanyasin a site for building a place of worship. 

De Nobilis leaves Madura for Sendamangalam and Salem. 

De Nobilis. however, promised to take advantage of his generosity later on, and proceed¬ 
ed to Salem, the seat of another tributary chief. The reception which ‘‘ the Sanyasin ” got 
in this place was exactly contrary to that at Scndamai galam. Refused food by rich and 
poor alike, he put up in an exposed building, evidently a mantapo. outside the town, and 
lived there for forty days. The exposure to wind and sun biought disease, and his quiet 
life and sufl'eiirg changed the heart of the Salem p eople. They now' proceeded to the 
other extieme. They afforded him re-sider.ee in the house of one of their magnates. They 
listened to his teachings with attention and interest. Even the elder brother of the local 
chief, hitherto a persecutor became a disciple, and entrusted the education of his four sons 
to the teacher. The king himself honoured him by a visit, and acknowledged, it is said, 
his victory in a debate with the Brahmans of his eouit about the doctrines of Pantheism, 
and assigned him a house in the Brahman street. It did not take long for the Brahmans 
to tincl out who De Nobilis was. They discovered that he was in reality a “ Parangi,” 
that he had been driven from Maeluia, and that he was no Sanyasin at all. They prayed 
in a body to the king to expel him, but De Nolilis. pemiasiTe tongue charmed him into 
friendship, and the king issued a positive order that the priest should in no way be harmed. 

At Cochin and Trichinopoly. 

After the him establishment of the misbicn at Salim, De Xchilis was absent for a year 
at Cochin, whither the father superior and archbishop had si nunoned him. On his return 
in 1(125 he interfered iiecly in the disputes which then raged between the chiefs of 'Salem. 
Stndamai galam, Xkr a manga lam. etc. and tried, though in vain, to make political intrigue 
the means of n hgn us propaganda. It.iked he cn succeeded -o far as to secure for the 
Moiamai ga'am chief, an enemy ot Salem, a lith banner w.tli the cross on one side and the 
legend, In In < *njn» ilnct*, in Samkrit on the other, ftem the father provincial. But his 
cause was bardic benefited by it, as even bis ingenuity was not a match for the elasticity 
of liis corn cits' feelings. Nevertheless he converted many men from these parts, not 
overlooking even the Paiiahs, though ameng the latter he worked in secret. In 1627, De 
Nolrili- cant to Tiichinopoh and for a decade worked there. He converted hundreds"! to 
the Christian faith. " built ei apels, and aigvcd with the Pandaion s. Not infrequently he 
had to excuse hill sell from a disputation with h s adversaries on the gr cuird that he “ could 
expilain dogma- only to those who came for the truth.’' The father had more faith than 
pBilosophc in him. and lie had at times to assume for truth what others wanted him to 
prrove to be truth. The progress of Christianity, under such circumstances, could not 
naturally he smooth. By 1630 persecution began in real earnest. The neophytes, already 
exhausted l.v poverty, had to suffer persecution for their creed or rather change of creed. 
Oppositioii however ir creased the Christian activity, and it was in the midst of furious 
popular d« lr.cnstrations that a prominent Paiic'aram with tl e insignia of umbrellas, servants 
and horses, teck fhe city by storm by his apostasy. When he appreared before the 
pep ukce. 1 1 - w as indeed loughh handled, but he slniprly asked them to strike still harder, 
t-ieh exrnplcs cf fcrhaiarce on the one sick and cruelty cn the other formed the secret of 
Christian success. 

U .V very learned t’anali was baptised under the name Hilary. 
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His return to Madura (1638) and persecution. 

In the year 163S De Xobilis found himself once again at .Madura. During the 15 
rears of his absence his work here had been continued by Father Vico, and now they 
combined their labours. De Xobilis’ delinquencies were forgotten in his services, and he 
was received with cordiality by all, A timely service he was supposed to have done on 
this occasion raised him to Court favour. A Brahman magnate had a haunted palace, and 
it was freed from the evil spirit by the blessings of De Xobilis and the influence of a 
-entence of scripture he attached to the arms of the inmates. The gratitude of the 
Brahman, it is said, gained him the Xaik’s favour. And De Xobilis took advantage of the 
new condition to increase the sphere of his activities. Availing himself of the death of 
Father Vico (after a hard life of 28 years) in October 1038, the fast missionary to be 
buried in Madura, De Xobilis proceeded to Cochin to get new missionaries. He-inforeements 
were now particularly necessary, as he himself was by this time too old, worn out. and weak- 
sighted to labour much. The new recruits had more enthusiasm than discretion. They 
appear to have pursued a line of extremism and made a frontal attack on 11 indu beliefs. Their 
activity therefore raised widespread alarm, and even Tirumal Xuik had to give way to it, and 
outer the arrest of the missionaries both in Madura and Trichinopoly. Some of the Madura 
missionaries escaped, but De Xobili- was seized, the church and presbytery plundered, and 
the fathers, with their Brahman attendants, were, after exposure to the sun till night, taken 
to the prison and detained there for seventeen days on a handful of rice, without a change 
<>£ clothes or water. The Xaik himself was so indignant with De Xobilis' obstinacy that 
be expressed the desire of killing him with his own hand. As for the missionary the more 
lie suffered and the older he grew, the more did his studies and his austerity increase. 
Whether in prison or whether free, he and his companions were uniformly active. 
F\ en when free, they could not sometimes, go to their Church and had to live an l worship in 
huts. In the midst of all this De Xobilis found time to compose various works. “For 
instance, to replace the wailing chants of widows, he composed laments on the Passion, the 
desolation of the Holy Mother, the fall of the angels, Adam the evils in chastisements, etc. 
These were taught to Christian widows and by them he tried to protect the neophytes from 
t'ie unclean language of heathen songs." (Chandler). 

De Nobills’ appeal to Tirumal and his edict of toleration. 

By the year 1044 De Xobilis was tired of persecution. He held consultations with the 
other missionaries and resolved to appeal to the generous sentiments of Tirumal Xaik. 
Through the influence of a eunuch, they gained the royal audience and placed before the 
kind monarch a heartfelt appeal for favour. Speaking in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit, the 
reverend and blind father, a true Father of his faith, dilated On the tribulations of the Christ¬ 
ians and used all his remarkable persuasive pow ers to move the heart of the Xaik monarch. 
And he gained his object. Tirumal issued an edict of toleration, authorised the mis¬ 
sionaries to live and preach in his dominions, restored the spoils of the church, expressed 
a desire to see the leaders every month at his Court, and dismissed them with robes of 
honour. The Pan.larams were alarmed at this change in the king’s attitude. They held a 
consultation among themselves, and resolved to kill De Xobilis by magic. The mo t 
capable magician in the land invoked, in the midst of a curious crowd? the anger of 
the Cods. He arranged his apparatus, traced figures in the sand and circles in the air, 
performed certain ceremonies, and with inflamed eyes, contorted face, grinding teeth, and 
howling tongue, threw a black powder in the air cursing the missionary to death. But De 
Nobfiis stood before him as hale as ever. The magic had failed, and people concluded 
that the missionary was more than human. 

(To bt continued.) 
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Tot a Giri. A goddess invoked in Amira-santiya and Giri-liyo-dolaha-pid,aoila t and 
apparently the same as Toia-hali Giri, q. v. See also Giri. 

Tota hali Giri. A goddess invoked in Dolos-giri-dev-liyige puvila as haunting fords 
where clothes are washed. See Tota Giri and Giri. 

Tota Kadavara. “ The Ford Demon. ” According to T.-k.-upata and Kalavara-tovil, 
the washerman of the king of Baranas, having lost one of his master’s garments, ran away 
to KSsi (sic) where he pretended to be an exiled prince of Barana3, and married the king’s 
daughter, who bore him two sons, who played at washing and sewing. This raised 
suspicions, and the king asked the washerman to draw a sketch-map of BaranSs. The 
latter drew it with his sword on the ground, and forgetting his part, marked in it the 
washerman’s quarter, and spoke of the latter as his horns. He wa3 accordingly put 
to death, and reborn as a demon dwelling in a naga or Indian-fig tree near a ford (tota), 
where he smote with sickness the princess, his former wife, when she came to bathe ; 
she was cured when on the advice of Brahmans offerings were mode to him. He then 
sailed to Jaffna in Ceylon, but was refused permission to land by NataDova, and he went 
back to sea, but later was allowed by Vira-munja to enter. At Ruhuna he was driven 
out by Kanda ; but ha appealed to the four Guardian Gods, and hiving boen taken under 
Pattini’s protection, he landed again with Devol Deva. He causes sickness in women, 
especially lying in wait at fords, and is propitiated with offerings and dancing. Another 
T.-k.-upata states that he was originally a washerman named Ratna-peli in Biinbd- 
nuvara of Kasi-rata, who, when the king's robe was blown into the sea, fled to Solli, 
where he pretended to be a prince of Bimba-nuvara and married the princess, who bore 
him twin sons, who played at sewing, and two other sons, who played at washing. The 
rest of the story is nearly as in the preceding version. When he became a demon, he 
made his four sons also Yakas when they and their mother visited his tree, and the four 
Guardian Gods permitted all the six to receive offerings in Ceylon. A Tota-lcumam- 
baliya tells a similar story ; the hero however is said here to have been a washermm in 
the service of the king of Kau, who went to Soli-rata, where he pretended to be the son 
of the king of Bimba-nuvara. One child only is mentioned, who played at washing a 
cloth. It prescribes an image 7£ spans long by 1 wide, with a cobra's hood over the head. 
Tne prince is in the middle ; his wife, with a cobra around her, carries an infant on each 
hip; a child is near his feet. Yams, cabbages or hearts of vegetables, flowers, food, 
rice, fish, 7 kinds of flesh, cakes, and 5 kinds of parched grain are offered to the image 
on behalf of the sick man. It then prescribes a &ul£-rite, with a blue image 7J spans 
long by wide, with a cobra’s hood. The prince on the top is golden; he has gold 
ear-jewels, a sword in the right hand, a child on each hip, a switch in the hand, and 
with his feet he rocks two babes. The female figure has a cobra around her, as his also 
the prinoe. The vehicle is a cobra. Blood and rice of 8 colours are offered on the 8 sides. 
In a collection of verses to several Yakas To,a Kumara or Mala Raja is said to have 
boon born as son of Man lala Raja and Sandana in Doluvara-rata. He came in a ship 
to Oeylon with a Yakini or female demon, and wa3 empowered to receive offerings by isvara 
Si nan, Kataratfimi Deva, and Sukra. He is worshipped by moans of a vidi. Another 
T.-ku'ni'-a-baliya gives a ritual to exorcise sickness caused by him. His 6ah-image has 
a cobra’s hood over its head, and sits upon a coile 1 cobra ; another cobra is twined round 
its body. Ho rolls two woeping children bonoath his feet anl boats them. His wife is 
re oresentel a 3 suckling two other children and sitting in a cobra’s coils. A washerman’s 
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basin and a clotlies-post are put up for the offering : and a dish of food is set for the 12 Giris. 
The Kadavaras Samayam, Pili, Riri, Kalu, Sellan, Dacimunda and Mai are exorcised 
with him. He is probably the Tota Yaka mentioned in Sanni-yak-dcipane. A T.-kumdra- 
s&ntiya invokes him as god of fords with 8 and 36 attendants to heal a sick man, as 
well as Valli Yak Kadavara, Kosamba K., Vade Yak K., Dade Yak, Avara Yak, Devel 
Maha-K., Bhuta Maha-K., Aliyama K., Perayama K., Maddima K., Le K. ( Mas K., Abhuta 
K., Riri Pulivu, Mai K., Hapumal and Gini K. He is invoked in Andi-kadavara-tovil, K.- 
gotu-pidavila, K.-upata, K.-vidiya , Teddlahkaraya. 

Tota Kurumbura. See Kurumbunt. 

Tota-madana. A demon, on whom see Ratikan. 

Tota-pala Kadavara. A demon invoked in Kadauam-vidiya. 

Tovil. The ritual Tovil-pdli-upata, “ Origin of the Series of Offerings ”, prescribes an 
exorcism for sickness, invoking the Yak as to descend into a thread washed with turmeric, 
and into a vase. The Earth-god, Mihi Devindu, took a golden vase and broke through 
the earth's crust into the world of men. Kvara planted 7 yellow cocoanuts in the world 
of men to dispel sickness. Saman created resin. Betel arose from the hood of the 
Naga king : the second shoot grew hi a park of saZ-trees. The fowl offered arose from the 
peacock-throne [of Kanda 1] when it was torn in two by the Asuras ; the god issued thence 
with a fowl in his hand. The ritual Tovil-vuliya, after describing offerings for the Planets 
and Yi-tut, invokes at the samaycin or 4 divisions of the day the Kiravalle queen, Asupala 
Kumari, Sanni Yaka, Maiigra Hand, Ridi Bisavu, Pattini of the Four Quarters, Mihikat 
the Earth-goddess, and the Guardian Gods of the Eight Quarters. 

Trivakkali. Mother of Devel Devi. 

Tun Ba-raju. Three spirits invoked in Vcidi-santiya. 

Tun-net Tuman. See Siva. 

Turiki. A Naga king, father of Kali. 

Turmeric. Water coloured with turmeric is used in rites of purification. It is said in 
Kaha-diya-upata that when Manikpala was to be cured of the spell of Mara and a bower 
prepared for the exorcism, Ocldisa, who was the exorcist, needed turmeric. Sakra blew 
upon his jaya-saka or conch, and sent Mihi-kata to search for it. At the Anotatta lake the 
Yakini Ayilakkandi gave a golden kettle full of it; Kala-huta Yakini brought flowers, 
ornaments, and fire ; and she, with Golu-kirtti Yakini, who has charge of the Golu Ocean' 
Gini-kandi Yakini, the guardian of the Pearl Ocean, wearing red stones and red robes, Le- 
Hri, guardian of the Blood Ocean, and the Yakinis of the Vil-hata or Seven Lakes poured 
out the turmeric water. The Seven Queens of the Seven Seas assisted at the rite, by which 
Oddisa healed Manikpala. See also Maiigra Devi, Nd-mal Kwndra, Tovil, Vas 

Twelve Gods. See Dolaha Deviy 

Udakke. See Drums. 

Uda-mahgra Yaka. A demon in the legend of the plague of VLala, q. v. 

Uduvela-piyasa Rala S&mi. One of the Gini-kanda Kadavaras. 

Uduvella Rdla. A demon, on whom see Pitiya Dtvi. 

Uggal Surindu. A deity invoked in Valalu-vidiya. 

UlapanS Banfl&ra. A demon, on whom see Ptrahara. 

Uma (Parvati). The Hindu goddess, wife of fivara or Siva, q. v ; mother of Kanda 
and of Gana Devi, who burst from her right side (see Ala Magula ); sister of Manikpala, 
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Sarasvati, Laksmi,Siri, Gana Devi, and Tara, in one legend, or, in another, of Manikpala, 
Visnu, and Sarasvati (see Manikpala). She created 7 sons, who became Sellan Kadavara, 
q. v . She is one of the Seven Devas (q. v.) conceived by Xiita. She seems to have become 
the golden hind which gave birth to Valli Amma, q. v. She lured the enamoured Asura to- 
destruction (see Kanda). She is sometimes distinguished from Ma-devi, and in some 
legends is said to have married Maha-sammata. Invoked in Tis-pdye kima (as regent of 
the 12th pay a, and wife of 'Siva), and in Set-kavi. See also Betti, Cobra , Kota-halu, Sira, 
jTorch. 

Um&vati. A goddess, dwelling in the magic mat (see Ata Magula). 

Umaya Devi Yakini. A female spirit invoked with bowl and blood in Samayan-paduraz 
seeSamayan. 

Una. See Fever. 

Una Gar&. The spirit of fever, exorcised with offerings and a bali -figure in a bali-vidiya : 
see Bali. He is figured as blue, with a red face and iron club. 

Unapana Kiri Amma. See Kiri Amma. 

Undammita Raja. A form in which Siikra was disguised to heal Manikpala; see Vas. 

Unuvinne Bandar a. See Vanni Baiyldra. 

Upulvan. See Vinu. 

Uram&la Pattini. See Pattini. 

Uraniya. A Naga king, whose Iraniya-bali is mentioned ; see Mdlan Gara, 

Urumusi Yaku. A follower of Dadimunda. 

Uruvesi. See Ma-devi. 

Usangoda Bisava. A goddess invoked in Sal-bisav-ydga ( Yaga-vidiya). See Kiri Amma 
and Seven Queens. 

Usvalle Kande Band&ra. A god invoked in Gahge-banddra-kavi. 

VadS Yak Kadavara. A demon invoked in Tofa-kumara-Santiya. 

Vadiga Kurumbara Yakas. 60,COO of these spirits accompanied Gauge Bandara, q. v. 

Vadi-gala Yakas. 6,000 of these “ demons of the Viidda Rock ” are said to have been 
present at the ceremony for healing Panduvas. [Kadavara-vidiya.] 

Vadiga-patuna. On the legend of the “ Vadiga casket” see Mal-sara Raja. 

Vadiga Pedi Tantila. A demon, on whom see Pitiya Devi. 

Vadiga Bsi. Some versions of Vwliga-patune relate that this sage came from his home 
in Mini-gal-vimana to Vadiga-nuvara, or came to the latter on his way to the former. Seeing 
the kino's eight daughters, he beckoned to them, and they followed him to his home, where 
he taught them magic. For the rest of the story see Mal-sara, Raja. He is invoked in 
Tira-hata-mahqale, where Oddisa aLso is styled “ Vadiga Rsi” (see Curtain.) 

Vadi Kadavara, A demon haunting Vaddas’ hunting-places. [Kadavara-tovil.] In¬ 
voked in K.-kavi. 

Vadi Maralu. A companion of Maralu Yaka. 

Vadi Raju. A god invoked in Pattini-ydga-kavi : see Pattini. 

Vadi Riri. A god invoked in connection with Riri Yaka. 

Vadi S&mi. See Kalu Bandara. 

Vadi Yaka. A demon invoked in Kadavara-vidiya. 
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Vadi Yakas. The 36 V. Y. and Gom-pat Valla are said in Kalavara-vidiya to have 
absented themselves from the purification of Paaduvas. The 36 accompanied Mala Raja 
on that occasion, according to another legend ; see Pa iduvas. A Vali-mnHya is used to 
exorcise the evil influences of the spirits Male Raja (i. e. Jivahatta), Kuda Siri-bon Raja, 
Amati Vadi, Viyanbovi, Bali Bisava, Gana-ran Siri Valalla, Ridi Valalla Vadi (the Silver- 
bangle Vadda), Ran Valalla (Gold-bangle), Gopalla, Miti-dunu Vhdi, Tun Ba-raju (the Three 
Brother Kings), Kosamba Devi, Yaggal Vadi (the Vadda of the Iron Rock), Kalu Vaddo, 
and the 36 Vali Yak. 

Vaduru. See Smallpox. 

Vaduru-halamba. On the "Smallpox-bangle ” of Kali, see Kali. 

Vaduru-K&li. See Kali. 

Vaduru Ma-devi. A goddess of smallpox, apparently the same as Vaduru-kali (see 


Kali). The V.-m.-d.-kavi states that she has authority from Visnu, Kanda, and Pattini; she 
has a bangle in her right hand, a sunshade in her left, and a silk kerchief ; she dwells at 
the southern gate of Pattini’s house, crosses the waters with bangles on both hands and 
tinkling anklets, and drives away Yakas with fiery rays. She is invoked in Mal-lceli- 
yadima. 

Vahala Bandara. See Senevi-ratna. 

Vahala Deva. See Vasala Deva, 

Vaha la Devel. See Bevel Devi. 

Vairava. See Bhairava. 

Vai&ravana. See Vesamunu. 

Vajrapati Gopalu Yakini. Mother of Oddisa. 

Vajrisana (Vidurftsana). The seat of Gautama Buddha under the pipal tree at Gay4, 
which arose when he threw down 8 handfuls of kusa grass (see Curtain). On the Vidura- 
saua-halamba see Bangle. 

Vala-bflhu. A king who received Abhuta Devi. 

Val&haka (Vala Devi, Viduli-valahaka). A spirit who brought betel for the marriage- 
rites of Maha-sammata (see Biel). Viduli-valahaka fetched the cock for the war of The 
•Gods against the Asuras (see Fowl). Valahaka with Viskam brought limes from the Nazis’ 
world (see Limes)- shot Riri Yaka ; told Sakra of Miyulundana’s infidelity (see KukaUana) 
Viduli Yaka was sent by Sakra to fetch a torch for the exorcism of Maha-sammata and 
Manikpala (see Torch). 

Val4kul. The “Cloud,” a deity who resides in the tail of the leopard used in the 
rite of Ata Magula, q. v. 

Valalu. One V.-vidiya describes an exorcism by fastening hoops of creepers or vines 
It relates that to exorcise vas from the crown of the head the gods made a garland • for the 
bead para-valala (" war-circles ”) were given by the 28 Buddhas and the Yogi Guru for the 
forehead by Gautama and Sakra, for the eyes by Saman ; Gautama is invoked for the 
mouth. That on the neck and arms has the power of the 23 Buddhas and 16 aduru (exor 
•cists); for that on the shoulders Uggal Surindu is invoked. The hoops on the arms wrists 
and elbows are tied as they were tied on the Buddha when he was bewitched Ten rings 
are tied on the ten fingers, by the piwer of the Thousand Buddhas, as was done by Da la 
kada to the Bodhi-sattva ; those on the breast and waist are tied by the power of Gana 
Devi and all the gods, that on the thighs by the power of the conquest of Mara • that on 
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the knees by the power of the worlds of Nagas and Asuras, etc., that on the ankle* by the 
power of Saman and Uggal Surindu. Another V.-v. invokes Bimba-put, Nagara R : i, a id 
the Girdle-relic for the shoulders, the Four Guardians for the left arm, the Rsis for the right 
arm. Veda-patma Rsi for the hands. An exorcism of spells is described in VaVihi-viwi- 
kapima, according to which 10-S bandages of vines or creepers are fastened at intervals on 
the sufferer's body from head to foot, and cut with an areca-nut cutter, while Vesamunu, 
Buddha, the Sun and Moon, etc., are invoked. See aho Maha-sammata, Ollisa, Stirya- 
-valalla, Vas, Vine. 

Valihela Gama-r&Ia. Father of Ivohomba Raja. 

Vali M4t4. See Valli Amma. 

Vali Yaka. The legend and ritual of this spirit are given in the V.-y.-kavi. Upulvan 
gave him his protection, as also did Pat-tini and Saman. Sita is said to have been born 
from the blood of an ascetic. Vali stopped the jingling of Pattini’s anklets, and received 
her bangle. He turned the son of the Valihela Gnni-rala into the do non K mmYi Yak i, 
and with him received offerings. 

Vali Yakas. 36 of these accompanied the Mala Raja when he healed Pan luvas : they 
are invoked in Viili-iantiya and Kalavara-ridiya. 

Vali Yak Kadavara. Invoked in AnJi-ka-lavara-tovil, K.-kavi, and Tofa-kuma ri-<dntiya. 

Valli Amma, The mortal bride of Kanda. The Vaddas believe that she was found as 
a babe and reared by their ancestors near Kataragama, hence they will not kill o: eat wild 
fowl or peafowl, which are sacred to Kanda. The Kanda-sura-varma, after invoking 
Pulvan, Pat-tini and Saman, and relating the story of Kandis birth, states that when Vi;mi 
was performing austerities in the forest at Palaniya, he took the form of a go! leu stag and 
united himself to a spotted hind (apparently Uma in disguise) from which a girl-child was 
born. The hind deserted the babe : but the Earth-goddess, Mihi-devi, cared for her. and 
some Vaddas found and adopted her. A cradle of gems created itself for her. Wnen she 
had grown into a young maiden, the Va Idas cleared a pitch of forest to grow millet, an l 
dwelt there with her, and the wild animals use l to do homage to her. The saint Narad » 
saw her and told of her to Kanda at Palaniya. Kanda in the guise of a Va 1 la went to 
her, and said that he had lost his way and was famishing. She sent him away. Tnen he 
blocked the road with a tree, and when the. Va Idas tried to cut it down blood came out of 
it. Next day, while their king was hunting, Kanda came as before, and was dismissed 
again. Then he came in the guise of an old Audi yogi covered with ashes and carrying a 
wallet. The Vaddas received him hospitably, and Valli cooked him food, which seemed to 
-choke him, and he asked for water. JShe went to fetch s >me ; he followed her an l drank 
the water. Then he gazed upon her face and threw water upon it. After much argument 
he made Gana Dava appear in the form of an elephant, whereupon she consented to his 
pleading. He then assumed his own form : then he became again the Anii yogi, an 1 they 
went back together to the Vaddas. Then they eloped ; but the woman who guarded Valli 
pursued them and male them return. They again eloped. The Vaddas pursued and shot 
arrows after them, which turned back upon the archers without doing any hurt, but Kanda 
with his arrows riiot them down in crowds. Valli lamented for her people, and Kanda bade 
her summon them back to life, and they rose up again. Kanda then assumed his own 
form and receive! their homage. The Vadda king performed their marriage-rites, and 
Kanda gave them power to exorcise evils from heat, cold, and demons. The Valli-male 
begins with Kanda’s coming in the guise of an ascetic and his wooing, which was repulsed. 
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Then G'ana Devi took the form of an elephant who rushed at her; she clung to Kanda, and 
promised to marry him. The Vaddas pursued, but were shot down by Kanda, who then 
created a pond, aild revived them, and they celebrated the wedding at Kataragama in the 
month Asala. She is invoked in Tis-piiye kima (as regent of the 29th pay a) and in Amara- 
sdntiya. See also Kanda, and Sandun Kumdra. 

Valli Yakas. See Vali Yakas. 

Valll Yak Devi (V. Y. Giri). Invoked in a Nava-graha-sdntiya and Giri-liyo-dolaha- 
pidavila. See Giri. 

Valli Yak Kadavara. See Vali Yak Kwlavara. 

Val Mava. See Valli Amma. 

Vana Giri. A goddess invoked in Dolos-giri-dev-liyage puvata as haunting the skirts 
of a wilderness, and touching the wall-plates of a house with her hand while her feet are on 
the floor. See Giri. 

Vanara Devi. A deity who gave the skin of the drum (see Drums). 

Vana tunga. On his legend see Perahara. 

Vanehi Raja-kumaru. See Matalan. 

Vanni Bandara (V. Devi, Dnuvinnfi Bandara). A god described in Unuvinne-banddra- 
kavi as haunting Unuvinne, the temples at Panvila and Kande, the Vanni district, Katara¬ 
gama, the Gal-kotuva or Stone Fort (possibly Trincomalee), where he meets the god Kirtti 
Bandara, Gurubadde, Andiribadde, Kajupatvela, the Hambiliya rock temple, Diya-bubula, 
Hakurutale hill, Gonagama, and Hihguruvaduve temple, as bearing a cane given him by 
Kumara Devi, and as catching wild elephants; he dwells in the woods, and is attracted to 
the hills by bowls of offerings. One V.-b.-kavi say s he is under the protection of Kataragaiha 
Pevi; he smites Viiddas with sickness, catches elephants at Tambalagala, rides on an 
elephant, blows on a jaya-sala (“victory-conch '’), and visits the sanctuary at Rglaggls. 
Another V.-b.-kavi states that he had a bower at Hirimalvatta of Dumbara, temples at 
Butavatta and Udugoda, 6 temples at Unuvinna and Puranale, and his home at Gal- 
kotuva : he visits Navayaletiinna, Kataragama, Arukvatta, Danagamuva-vela, Kehel-ala, 
Madakaiappuva (Batticaloa), Talvatta, Runuva, Panava, and Tamankarla (his cult in 
the Padaviya-rata of Northern Ceylon being here omitted), and receives offerings in 
the Uda-rata ; he was born in the Treasury-village or Gabada-gama of Viyaluva over¬ 
came the Sanni Yakas, and catches and beats the Bfita Yakas. The Dolaha-devi-kavi 
states that he has a temple on the top of Hunukata-gala. where silver weapons are dedicated; 
he wears a pearl necklace, causes fits, and is worshipped throughout Vanni. He is 
invoked in Dalu-mura-yahan-kavi (which states that he fled from the Vanni to Uda- 
rara). and Samagam-mal-yaJtan. 

Vann! Raja. See Vanni Bandara. 

Varo Raja. Father of Mal-sara Raja. 

Varuna. A Na-raja or Naga king, husband of Yimala, and father of Irandati. 

Vas. Magical influences, especially those that attend the first wearing of any object. 
Those attending the first wearing of a mown are exorcised by the ritual described in 
Otunu-ias-harane, which lelates that Bamba-put Rsi brought vines or creepers (see Vine) 
Panta-dhatu bsi gave them power, and Vi&vakarma bound them on men in hoops (see 
Vululu). Naga-bamba-put ltsi gave sprays of the “nine-leaf,” nava-kola-atu, of which Visva- 
karma made hoops, which were tied on the person to be exorcised, inthepresence of Isvara 
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and the Nagara 11*is, with Buddhist invocations. There is a ritual for exorcising sorcery 
styled Vas-harane, described in some poems of the same name. Its origin is traced to the legend 
of Manikpala (q. v.). A building was then constructed by Visvakarma. Siikra came dis¬ 
guised as Undaxcmita Raja, with a puavl (ash-pumpkin), and with the aid of the Rsis 
dispelled the cbaim. Various other things were used in the rite : betel, areca, and limes, 
which arose from the ashes of Duma-valli’s pyre; colosia, which sprang from her ornaments t 
limes, which issued from her heart; turmeric, from her fingers; the creeping lily (niya- 
gala, Metkonica superba), from her tongue; fire flies, from her eyes. All these are used in 
the modern rite. Various deities are present in it: the Duma-valli Deviyo in the rice 
offered, Avara Mahipala in the pestle, the Four Gods in the exorcist’s ornaments, the 
Planet-chief Alepa in the mortar; and the Doratupala Yakas guard the gates of the 
building. A ce estial thread sent by Siikra is said in Divi-dos-pirittuva to have been the 
means of exorcising vas. 

Vasala Bandera. A god said to have had charge of the northern gate in the ship of 
Mala Raja. 

Vasala Deva (Vahala Beta). A companion of Kanda, q. v. Invoked in Pattini-yaga- 
Jcari. Apparently the same as Senevi-ratna. q. v, 

VasavattL See Mira. 

Yasi Devi. The rain-god. Invoked in Amam-santiya . 

V&suki A serpent-king, who presides over the leaf of the hiriissu vine ; see Ala- 
Magula. 

Vata Devi. The Wind-god. Invoked in Amara~sdntiya. See also Pattini, Vdyu. 

Vata Girahani Yakini. A female demon who afflicts children with swelling of the 
stomach and emaciation ; exorcised in the bali-vidiya (see Bali) with a half-figure having a 
smoke-coloured body, a club, a broken bowl or skull, a discus, and an elephant-goad, and 
riding on a Rakusu. 

Vata Kum&ra (V. Sami, Mulu Sami). The Kumara-devi-upata relates that the parents 
of this god were the king Boksal Terindu and a queen. Astrologers predicted that he would 
become a priest. One day he climbed up a round relic-house (vata dage) which his father 
was building, fell off, was killed, and became a Rakusu. He fell in love with a queen at 
Anuradhapura, and possessed her ; as she seemed dead, her pyre was lighted, but Ire quen¬ 
ched the fire and restored her to life. She was hence called Sonalu Bisava, from sohona , 
“ cemetery.’' Her husband made offerings to him, and by leave of Vesamunu his worship 
became general. He possesses women, and makes the sufferers dance. The Bolcsal-upata 
names this god Eoksal, and makes him the son of a queen and a king or priest named 
Mohot Terindu (1), born in Boksal-pura. Even at the age of 7 years he was lascivious, 
and his father resolved to imprison him and then make him a priest. When 9 years of 
age l e went, dressed as a Buddhist priest, to the circular Relic-house at Anuradhapura to 
make sacrifice, and fell down and crushed his left ribs. He died, and was reborn as a 
demon, who became enamoured of a princess, and thereafter assailed women with sickness. 
He is worshipped with offerings of cakes made of hill-rice, milk-rice, rice coloured red, red 
ixora flowers, and betel. He is possibly the same as Kumara Devi, who gave a cane to 
Vanni Bamjara, q. v. The Vata-panti-bali prescribes for his ritual a platform of plantain 
trunks. 7 cubits long and 7 cubits wide, divided by 18 cross-pieces ; rice is then offered, 
hix plantain trunks are taken, a square space is measured out. and 16 sections of plantain 
wood are laid on it. Three platforms are made of plantain strips, twelve by twelve, and 
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decorated. A pathway is made round these, with 4 arches, 16 wreaths, and 48 toju earrings. 

A chair is made, and flowers, betel, rice, cakes, etc., are offered, with 32 oil-torches. 
Eighteen verses are recited in the pathway and dances performed. The god is said to be 
under the authority of Buddha, and apparently bears a golden disc. He dances, staff in 
hand, comes at the three watches of the night, carries his head under his arm, appears to 
sleepers in dreams like a loud noise, stabs with a javelin, and roams about slaying men. 
He is associated with Yaksa Rakusu in the R.-bali; see Rakusu. He is invoked in Gara- 
yak-pdliiya , Vidi-bandbna, and Yak-pidavila. See also Bohsal. 

Vat a Kurumbuia. A companion of Devel Devi, born from Bhasmasura’s death-flames. 
See also Kurumbura. 

Vata Maniyo. A female spirit invoked in V&di-yak-yadinna. 

Vata Sami. See Vata Kumara. 

Vata-viyane Bandara. See Rural Yaka. 

Vafa Yaka. An uncle of Kuveni: see Vijaya. 

Vat-himi Raja. A bower for him was made by Diidimunda (q. v.) at Devana-giri. 

Vatuka Yaka. A demon in the troop of Dadimunda, probably the V. Demala Yaka 
mentioned in Satini-yak-ddpane ; propitiated in Vidi-bdndima. See also Viiala. 

Vayu. The Hindu Wind-god; propitiated as a hin (q. <•.), and regent of Uturu Pufcupa 
in Nava-graha-mal-baliya. Soe also Vata Devi. 

Vayu Rakusu. A demon represented in the R.-bali; see Rakusu. 

Vddana Rsi. A mythical sage who figures in the legend of Mal-sara Raja. 

Vdda-patma Rsi. A mythical sage invoked in Valalu-vidiya. 

V6da Rsi. A sage figuring in the legend of Oddisa. 

Velabi Hanumanta Yakini. Mother of Oddisa. 

Velabi Oddisa. See 

Velasso Bandara. One of the Gini-kanda Kadavaras, q. v. See also Kalu Kumara 
and Piiiya Devi . 

Ven. See Visyu. 

Venu-put. See Kama. 

Venus. See Sikura. 

Ves&li. See VitiHS. 

Vesamunu (Vai&ravana). One of the four Guardian Gods, q. v. ; styled Lord of Yakas 
sn V.-ddpane, which gives a ritual of exorcism by his power. He protected Huniyan Yaka, 
Kambili Kadavara, Riri Yaka, and Vata Kumara ; see also Sahkhapala, Tanipola Riri Yaka. 
He is invoked in Amara-santiya, Kalavara-kavi, Paniam-pali, Sat-aiiya-kavi, Valalu- 
vina-kapima. 

Vetivu Rsi. Father of Budahu, 

VI. See Rice. 

Vibhisana. A god, worshipped cat Kiilaniya (vide Tilaka-pirivan Thera’s Kovul-sande- 
iayci and Hamsosandesaya, Mayura-s ., and Tisara-s.)\ invoked in Amara-santiya, Kadavara* 
tovil, Rajadhiraja-simha-santiya (as god of the Totagamuva Vihara), and Sit-kavi. See also 
Kambili Kadavara and Nata Deva. 

Vicila Raja. Father of Oddisa. 
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Vidi. A vidi is a space of enclosed paths surrounding the site of a ceremony. The 
poem V ,-upata says that one was used by the Rsis to heal Maha^sammata’s enchantment. 
It was 60 cubits square; within it a golden post was raised beneath a white sunshade, and 
upon the post was Bamba. Oddisa, being fetched from Ajakuta, made Yiskam measure 
the ground and sprinkle it with water and sandal-dust; Viskam divided it into pidas or 
•quarters for Bamba, Devas, and Pretas, marked out with a golden cord the plan of a 
pavilion, and built triumphal arches and approaches. The poem Simhasana-vidiya adds 
that in the midst of the vidi was a throne for Maha-sammata, and that Oddisa held the sun 
and moon in his hands, created lightning from the clouds, rode in a golden chariot, and 
had a chank bangle on his arm and flames from the Avici hell around his head. There is a 
Vidi-biindima (Xagara-Oddisa-vidiya), an exoreistic rite said in the F.-6. to have been per¬ 
formed by Oddisa in order to heal Manikpala of her enchantment. Three-storied structures 
are said to have been built for it, facing the north for the Yaku, the south-west for 
Kumaru, the south for Vatuka Yaku, the sunset for Vata Kumara, the west for the Naga 
king, the north-east for Dovel Deva : goats, peacocks, and red cocks were offered. A 
post of rukaltana (q. i\), 9 cubits long, was brought by Viskam and placed to face the 
north, and a throne was set beside it. 

Viduli-valfthaka. See VaWuika. 

Vidurflsana. See Vajrasana. 

Vijalindu. See Vijaya. 

Vijaya. The first leader of Hindu colonists to Ceylon, as narrated in Mahd-va,>ua and 
Dipi-vmnsa. The Vijalindu-divi-dos-upata relates that V. was born to Simhaba Raju from 
Sicnhaba-denu's navel (sic !). As he tortured and slew children and cattle, his father sen¬ 
tenced him to death, and set him adrift on a Saturday, under evil omens, in a ship made of 
plantain-trunks. He set sail with Tot) men born on the same day as he. After 7 days the 
diip sank, and for another 7 days he swam in the sea. As he came towards the shore, he 
•cut a sawfish into three pieces with his sword, and landed with one piece at Tammannavila. 
His men also landed, and lay exhausted. Kuveni came in the form of a bitch to look at 
them. V. sent his brahman to see whence she came, but he did not return ; one by one 
the seven hundred were sent in the sa ne way, and were all detained by her. By S.ikra's 
order Visuu then went to his help, disguised as a Gurulu, with a pint-cord tied round his 
arm (cf. below). V. set out. and found Kuveni sittiug on a golden chair, carding cotton. 
She said she had not seen his men ; but when he seized her by the hair and threatened to 
cut off her head, she offered to release them if he would marry her. He consented and did 
so In the night he heard a loud noise, which she said was caused by her kinsmen going 
from Laggala to Loggala. She became a mare; he mounted her, and slew the Yakas, spar¬ 
ine only Vata Yaka, Ko a Yaka, and Mayilavalani, her mother’s brothers. She fainted at 
the sight of the bloodshed. In the same night he left her, journeyed away 30 yodutis, and 
settled in Banda-nuvara, where he married the Pan li princess Bimba Devi. Afterwards he 
went to Kurun'.igala, and guarded himself with 30 lines of watchmen. On awaking from 
her swoon Kuveni created 3 babes, one walking by her side, one borne on her hip, and one 
unborn, and with these made her way to him and reproached him. From a distance of 
3 gavvas (18,000 yards) she stretched out a tongue which pierced 7 rock -caves and reached 
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hLs heart as he lay asleep. The brahman minister on guard saw it and cut it off. A drop 
of blood fell from it upon Bimba Devi's bosom, and he wiped it off with his finger. The 
queen accused him of an outrage, and V. sentenced him to death. To defend himself he 
produced the tip of the tongue that he had cut off, which sprang upon the head of V. and 
brought the Divi Dos ( q. v.) upon him and Panduvas, to heal which 8 inches of a leopard's 
head were cut off with a sword and laid at the kings feet. From the blood spirting from 
the tongue arose flies, gnats, fleas, and lice. 

The Pala-vula-dune gives the same story of his coronation and repudiation of Kuveni 
and of the Divi Dos inflicted on him and Panduvas. The N ava-graha-mal-baliya gives an 
account of his sickness and Buddha's command to Kihirali Deva to protect him. The 
rituals to heal him are variously described ; see Ata Magvla. A Vijayindu-hatane relates 
that V. was the son of Simha-bahu and Siinha-valli. He grew up headstrong and lawless, and 
was banished from his father s realm. He sailed with 700 followers to Tammanna-tota, 
where Kuveni in the form of a bitch seized his men. When V. approached her, her third 
pap vanished, and she yielded herself to him and surrendered his men. She prepared for 
them a great feast and created a city and palace. She also created the city of Upatissa- 
nuvara, where she made a palace with four entrance-halls called Bhojana-ran-mini-vftsala. 
Megha-ran-mini-V., Tuiiga-giri-v., and Cakra-v. Another Vijayindu-hatane, after narrat¬ 
ing the earlier births of V. and Kuveni, relates that the ministers of the king, V.’s father, 
spoke evil of him; the king sent him away in a rotten ship, and he reached Tammanna- 
tota, swimming through the surf to land. Kuveni took the form of a bitch with red back 
and eyes, white belly and claws, black hind-legs and head, blue fore-legs, and a golden tail, 
etc. The V ijayindu-puvata and Lahka-bodhi-vastuva give an account similar in most points 
to that of the Maha-varpsa. The Vi?m-vtdiya-kavi, narrating the arrival of V. in Ceylon, 
states that Vimu gave him a magic thread to wear, which made him proof against the 
Yakas ; this thread is invoked in Tunu-ruvan-pirittuva. He begot by Kuveni Jivahatta. 
who is identified in one legend with Kalu Kuniara, son of V. and Kalu Kiri M avu or 
Karandu-baiia. Hi- origin from a lion is narrated in Simhale vistare ; his wooing of 
Kuveni, in Tilaka-pirivan Thera’s Kovul-sandesaya ; his repudiation of her, in Kuveni-asne. 
l or the legend of his and Kuveni’s previous births, see Kuveni. See further Divi Dos , 
Mala Raja , Panduvas. He is invoked in Pirittuva and Vadi-yak-yddinna. 

Vijaya Kumari. A joerson attacked bv Riri Yaka. 

Vijitta Raja. Father of Matalan. See also Vijaya. 

Vik&ra Devi. A deity who gave clothes for the torch-rite (see Torch). 

Vikrama-bahu (Vikum-ba). (1) A king, said to have built a temple at Ambakke; see 
Devatar Bandura. (2) A king, on whom see Pitiya Devi. 

Vimala. Mother of Irandati. 


Vina. Malignant magical influences. A V.-kdpun-kavi exorcises these from the various 
divisions of time and space, the parts of the body, etc., invoking Buddhist and othe! 
themes. There is a ritual styled V,v\diya, and poem describing it for exorcism of evi 
planetary influences, and to cure sanni (fits and similar diseases), dropsy, and debility 
L,mes are cut and the verses chanted, and Buddha’s removal of the pestilence at Visala * 
invoked. Lames wore brought by the Bsis from the worlds of Nagas, Suras (gods) anc 
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Asuras for exorcism. Then follows a sirasa-pada to exorcise the evil limb by limb from 
head to foot. See also Valalu. 

Vine. The square vine (vitis quadrangular is, hirassa) is used in the ritual of Mohol- 
upakarana-upata, which says it originated in a park of sal-trees at Kusinara, where it came 
from the Nagas’ world ; Maha-bamba placed it at the patient’s feet. The Ala Magula, 
which also prescribes its use, says it arose from Isvara’s nostril. See Ala Magula, Divi 
Dos, Oddisa, Valalu, V as. 

Virft. A god overcome by Mala Raja. 

Vira-bhadra. A god, son of queen Nanda of Vadiga-rata. As Nanda was bathing in 
a lake, a Yaka saw her. She fainted, and he possessed her, entering her body through 
her nostril, and was conceived by her. Among her longings of pregnancy was a desire for 
human flesh, and the king, her husband, gave her bodies from a cemetery. When the 
child was born, the soothsayers declared that at the age of 7 years he would go into the 
forest of Oddisa and become the Yaka Vira-bhadra. He did so, but at the age of 16. He 
was 3 gavvas (12 miles) in height: fire came out of his mouth, eyes, ears, and nose, and 160 
cobras enwreathed his body. He had 800 yakas in his train. He is exorcised by dances 
and offerings on a decorated stage. [F.-fom.] 

Vlra-munda. A god: said in V.-alahkaraya to have been born after a prophetic dream 
by his mother. For his youthful misbehaviour, he was sentenced to death, but escaped, 
and sailed to Kolamba (Colombo) in Ceylon. He came to Iriyagama and at Vil-bava 
constructed shrines. Seven Banduras were under his command; he fed demons of Ceylon, 
broke the legs of many Demalas (Tamils), warred against the gods of Ceylon (who were led 
by Kataragama Deva), and made Pattini’s bangle to cease rattling. He has a red silk 
kerchief on his head, a red and blue cock in his right hand, and a golden sword and wand. 
The V.-ydgaya relates that before his birth his father, the king of Koli, was warned by evil 
omens, and the queen’s breasts turned black and dried up. She went from Koli-nuvara to 
Malala-nuvara, where she bore a son under most evil auspices. The dream (see above) is 
related in this version also. When the boy grew up, he was driven out of Koli, and sailed 
on a stone raft to Yapapatuna (Jaffna), where he caught and beat the Sadi Tamils. He 
stopped the jingling of Pattini’s bangle, became lord of Rakusus, and gave authority to 
Kalu Kumara to kill young girls. He carries in his hand a cock. A V.-upata gives a 
similar account, and states that he arrived in Ceylon at Sinigama and defeated the Yakas 
at Iriyagama. The V.-pena-kima states that he came to shore at Panigalpota, where he 
broke the necks of 100 elephants, visited Beligal Korale, and fought with the king of Kolam¬ 
ba. He is elsewhere said to be the son of the king of Koliya-nuvara, and elder brother 
of Ramana Kiit and Tamanerta, and later was known as Malala Raja. The V.-yadinna 
describes him as coming to Ceylon on a stone raft. See also Na-mal Kumara, Pattini, 
Tota Kadavara. He is invoked in Mal-keli-upata and (as V. Malala-sami) in Pattini-yaga- 
kavi. 

Vira-munda Mati. A god invoked in Salu-saltma ; see Pattini. 

Vira-parakrama-b&hu. A king, said to have built a temple for Kanda at Ambakkg (see 
Devatdr Banddra), and another for Gana Devi. 

Vira Pattini. See Pattini. 

Vira-va nsa Pitiya Devi. A god invoked in Dalu-mura-pidum-kavi. 
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Vira-Tikrama Devat&r Bapdftra. See DaUmunda. 

Vlra-vikum Batna Bandera. See Kambili Kadavara. 

Viiadhaka. One of the Guardian Gods. 

Virnpaksa. One of the Guardian Gods. 

Vlsaia. A Dan-udiya-kathava relates that Dan Udiya received ahmTand ate them 
himself, for which he was at once turned into a rock. After 12 years Gautama Buddha in 
pity addressed him. At the third utterance the rock began to hear, uttered a cry, emitted 
a stench, and returned to human shape. The stenoh created a pestilence that attacked 
successively dogs, cattle, and men in Visala (Vesali). Buddha stopped it and the 18 forms 
of sanni disease. This story is accordingly embodied in a ritual for Sanni Yaka. Another 
D.-u.-kathava, of similar contents, refers to a viharc (monastery) at Makkama (Mecca). In 
V.-sdntiya, a ballad upon an exorcistic rite, it is said that a beggar of Visala asked for 
alms, promising to give away in charity whatever he received ; but he only gave away the 
half, and was therefore reborn as a Preta (ghost) called Dan Udiya or Hamsapala Udiya, 
who had no arms, legs, eyes, nose, or ears. Buddha addressed him ; he rose up, and thunder 
was heard. Plague then attacked men and animals, with drought, famine, bloodshed, and 
incursions of evil spirits: Buddha was summoned ; rain fell, and he restored the country 
to its former state, and preached pirit. Cf. the story of the Budu-gu na-alarikdraya and 
Ratana-sutra-santiya. A ball rite is then prescribed for Yakas of various lands. The Maha- 
visalrytidinna ascribes the plague at Visala to the demons Vatuka, Kambili, Siya-vatuka, 
Amu-sohona, Siri, Kadavara, Gopalu, Golu, Bihiri, Kana, Kora, Pilli, Bhairava, Madana, 
Ratikan, Maha-sohona, Teda Pattini Yaksayo, Suniyan, Pulutu, Uda-mangra, Talatu, 
Bhumatu, Teda Devel, etc., assembling from all countries. The plague of Visala is also 
connected with Huniyan Yaka (q. v.) and Vaduru Kali (see Kali). See likewise Set-iantiya, 
and Vina. 

Vlskam. See Visvakarma. 

VishU (Upulvan, Pulvan, Ven). The Hindu deity, consort of Laksmi, Sita, and 
Siriya, and one of the Guardian Gods (q. v.) ; said in Pala-vala-ddnc to dwell with Sita 
(q. v.) in Vaikuncha on the Himalaya. The Upulvan-asne relates that he fought with the 
Devas against the Asuras and slew their chief Maha-bali. The Satara-devala-devi-puvata 
narrates that he came to Ceylon and overcame the Demala Yakas. He dived in boar’s form 
into the waters, to seek the earth; in tortoise’s form he supported Mount Meru on his back 
when the winds blew upon it and the Naga king twined round it; he overcame Bhasmasura 
by guile, and alone of the gods supported Buddha in his struggle against Mara. The Vali-yak- 
kavi states that Buddha gave him charge of Ceylon ; the Buda-bala-dapane, that Buddha 
appointed him to guard his religion for 5000 years. He is incarnated in Rama. He took 
part in the healing of Maha-sammata (see Abina-sdntiya). With Sakra and tsvara he 
invented the word svasti (see Alphabet). He took part in the rite of the arrow to heal Mal- 
sara (see Arrow). In woman’s form he begot and gave birth to Ayyanar, q. v. He is 
present in the betel-leaf, and one shoot of the primitive betel was his (see Betel). He 
overoame Bhasmasura by assuming the form of a lovely woman (see Bhasmasura, Kalu 
Kumura)-, brought a charmed thread to heal the divi-dos of Vijaya (see DiviDos); created 
a golden cock for the war against the Asuras (see Fowl ); and plunged into the sea and 
straightened Meru when it had beoome crooked through Isvara’s blow, and himself conceived 
and bore Hdniyan Yaka, q. v. With his sanctuary at Bintenna Kalu Kum&ra (q. v.) is associa¬ 
ted. He is father of Kama, {q. v.); aided Kambili Kadavara (j. v.), who oarried and broke his 
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F. O. stands for the Supplement, Folklore of Gujarat pp. 109_124. 

Sup. stands for the Supplement, Alphabetical Guide to Singhalese Folklore from 
Ballad Sources pp. 1 — 116 . 


Abaran Kumari, Sup. 1., see Kiri Amma.. Sup. 45 
Abarapoti, Sup. 1„ see Ambarapoti , . Sup. 3 
Abayakon Matindu, Sup. 1., see Pitiya Devi, 

Sup. 80 

Abaya-patra, Sup. 1., see Betel.. .. Sup. 9 

Abbots, in Tibet .. .. .. .. 40 s 41 

Abdulla, Kutb Shah of Golcondah, and Tirumal 

Naik . 186, f. 

Abdu-r-Rassak, ambassador to Diva Raya II. 140 

Abhayachandrasuri, author .. . . .. 27 

AbhijhanaSCi.knntal't, the.. .. .. 190—192 

Abhimana Devi . . . . , . .. Sup. 1 

Abhimlna Kadavara, demon . . . . Sup. 1 

Abhim-lna Yaka, Sup. 1., see Desu-guru. Sup. 

20 ; Jaya-sundara Sami, Sup. 33 ; Rati-kanda, 

Sup. 86 

Abhinavagupta, author of the Lochana on the 

Dhvany aloha .190 — 194 

Abhirama, a name of Varatulga Rama 100 and n. 
Abhisheka Vira Panlya, a name of Varatuhga 

Rama.100 

Abhuta Banlfira, g. . Sup. 1 

Abhuta Devi, (Nayaka Devi, Sup. 68 ; Pallebid- 
de Devi Sup. 70 ;) prince, etc., Sup. 2 ; see 
Gaja-baliu Sup. 21; Gana Devi, Sup. 25 ; Oya 
Devi, Sup. 70 ; isiva . . . . . •. Sup. 100 

Abhuta Kalavara, spirit . . . . .. Sup. 2 

Abhuta Y'akas, Sup. 2; see Panluvas . . Sup. 71 
Abiman, Sup. 2; s j e Abhimana Y'aka .. Sup. 1 
Abina-santiya, a ritual. Sup. 2; see Maha-sam- 
mata, Sup. 53; Hunumin, Sup. 29 ; Iru, Sup. 

32; Naga-Raja, Sup. 66 ; Pattini, Sup. 72; 

Re is, Sup 90; S.ikra, Sup. 91 ; Siva, Sup. 99, 

Visnu .Sup. 116 

Abu, mt., and Dhumaraja Paramira, 77; and 
Rama . . . . . . . . . . . . 79 

Account of the Wreck of the Doddington m 

1755, Appendix to .107—111 

Achelesvara temple, mt. Abu . . .. . . 77 

Achyuta, his revenues, 32 n. ; and Votikatara 
Raja, 100 n. . and the Dutch, 101 n. ; or Ach- 
yutappa, 92; and the war of the Imperial 
succession .. .. .. .. 133, f. 

Adaya Raja, g. Sup. 2 , 

Adichchanai, vd., in inscrip. ,. .. 433 n 

Adi Naidyana Teva, usurper in Ramn.il . . 169 , 

AdintUhacaritra, the. quoted . . . . .. 99 


) Adlnuthadesanoddhara, the, quoted ., .. 93 

1 Adirampatnam, port, named after Ati viraRama 

Panlya .. .. . . . . .. 134 

Aditya Devi, m. of Senasuru .. .. Sup. 2 

administration, Xdik, primitive and inexpen- 

j s *ve . T2; f. 

Admiralty dept., in ancient Hindustan .. 28 

advent of European Nations in Southern Seas 131 
Agastya, sage.. .. .. .. ..F. G. 124 

Aghulas, c., Lagulhas, and the wreck of the 
Doddington .. . . .. .. 109 f. 

Agn , fire-god . Sllp o- 

Agni-ku ’da, at Abu.77, 79 

agraham, agraharains, endowment, etc., 74 , f. ; 

83 n. ; 90, f.; 104 

Agra-jalapati, spirit. Sup. 2 ; see Jalapati, Sup. 

33; Pattini.Sup 72 

Aha-sthana, d., Sup. 2 ; cult of. see Peraharu, 

Sup. 78 

Ahinara, Kosambi k. . . , . < _ 03 

Ahmedabad, Dutch settlement . . . , . . 136 

Aijanar, shrine, rmnevelly dist., mserip. S 3 n 
! Aiyangar. Dewan Bahadur Srinivasa Raghava. 
and Naik revenue, etc. . .55 and n.. 56. 09 

A : yar, title used by de Nobilw .. . , 138 f 

Ajasatta, Sup. 2, see Ratikan . . . . Sup. 85 

Ajatn-atru, k., 9; patron of Vedanta philosophy, 

and the foundation of Empire, etc., 12 _ -14 

and 11 .; 28; aims Kunika, note on . , 31 

Ajivikas, sect ...... P> 

Akbar, coinage . 

Akshobhyatirtha, an l Vidytlra'iya .. .. 02 

■vl. Sup. 2, see Rice .Sup. S7 

Ataiiyur temple, gift to .. .. ^ 

Al.agar-Malai, palace of Tirumal Naik . . ..164 

Ala Kiri Amina, Sup. 2. s h> Kiri Amma Sup. 45 
Aln.ikdra-mdhnnitlht, a work by Siyana 1 , 2 . 


Alaungphave, Alompra, k. of Burma . . 43 

Albert, name taken by a guru convert. , 119 

Albyn, Bonj., patron of .1. Harding .. -- 

Alepa, g., Sup. 2; see Planets, Sup. 81 ; Vas, 

Sup. no 

Alexander the Great, in India .. ., °9 f 

Alexander Vtfl., Pope, and S. Indian Christian-’ 

! ty '• .. 

Aliy ami Bandura, Sup. 2; follower o; Pi iy., 

Devi < 7 . v. 2 ' 

1 . Sup. 80 
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Aliyama Kadavara, d., Sup. 2; see Dala Raja, 

Sup. 17 

Allah, vision of, in Hindu temple .. 90 n. 

Allahabad pillar inscrip. ,. . 

Alompra, Alaungphaya .. .. .. .. 43 

Alphabet, Sup. 3 ; and rites, see Hat Adiya, 

Sup. 29; Kakfaya, Sup. 35 ; Bamba, Sup. 8 ; 
letters, Sup. 51; Sakra, Sup. 91 ; Siva, Sup. 

100; Vieira .. .. .. .. Sup. 116 

Alphabetical Guide to Singhalese Folklore 
from Ballad Sources .. .. Sup. 1—116 

Alut Bandara, g., Sup. 3 ; see Kalu Bandara, 
Sup. 38; Devel Devi, Sup. 20; Gangfc Bandara, 

Sup. 25 

Alut Devi, d„ Sup. 3, see Devatar Bandara, 

Sup. 20 

Alut Kosambd Devi, spirit. Sup. 3 ; see Kalu 


Bandara .. .. .. .. .. Sup. 38 

Alut-Nuvara Devi .. .. .. .. Sup. 3 

Alut Pattini, Alut-teda Pattini, Sup. 3; see 
Pattini ,. .. .. .. .. Sup. 72 

Alut Unambuve Bandara, g. .. .. Sup. 3 

Alvfir Kuruchehi, inscrip, fonnd at .. 133 n. 

Amarapura, Amayapuya.43 

Amatho, false, used as a name .. F. G. 122, f. 

Amatho Mdmo, evil spirit .. .. F. G. 116 

Amati Yadi, spirit. Sup. 3 

Amaya, goddess, Sup. 3 ; see Ata Mag m la Sup. 6 
Ambiikke Devatar Bandara, g. .. . . Sup. 3 

ambans, Chinese residents in Tibet . . .. 40 

Ambanvala Rala Devi, spirit ,. .. Sup. 3 

Amba Pattini, Sup. 3 ; see Pattini Sup. 72 

Ambara, ^Ui, Sup. 3 ; see Limes.. . . Sup 51 

Ambarapoti, Abarapoti, spirit, Sup 3; ee Kalu 

Kumdra.Sup. 39 

Amboyna massacre .. .. . ..136 

Ammankuruchchi, Pukkottai stab, 'nscrip. 

at, 133 

Amoghavarsha I, date .. .. . .. 26, f. 

Amoghavritti, the, etc., by Sakat&yan ..25, f. 

Amperumal, Ramanuja, image of . . . 142 

Amphi, Indian Chief ,. .. 29 

Amsterdam, and Indian trade .. , ..101 

Amu-siri Kadavara, d., Sup. 3; seel’ :i Yaka, 

Sup. 88 

Amu-sohon, d. .. . . .. Sup. 4 

Amu-sohana Yaka, Sup. 4; see Vidal.' Sup. 116 
Anagundi, tn., and Ramappaiya 179 n . 

Ananda, Naga k., Sup. 3 ; see Pattir.i Sup. 72 
Ananda Bhupoti Devi, m. of the Pic. ,s Sup. 4 
Ananda Thera, disciple of Buddh. , ip. 4 ; 

see Bodhisattva, Sup. 10 ; Limes, >. 51 ; 

Pattini, Sup. 72 ; Torch .. Sup. 104 

Anandatirtha, Madhvacharya .. ..21 

Anahd Rav Patil and Khwaja Naik . .. 50 


Anahga, Sup. 4 ; see Kama . . .. Sup. 41 

A-nan-gung-de, Annagoondy, Anegundi, co. 

in Si-tien, sent an embassy to China . . 140 
Anawrata, Anuruddha, Burmese k. and re¬ 
former .. . . .. .. .. .. 41, f. 

Ancient History of Magadha, contd. from 
Yol. XLIV, p. 52 .. .. 8—16 ; 28—31 

Anda Kadavara, d. . . . . . . Sup. 4 

Andal temple, 'Srivilliputtur .. . . . . 161 

Andi Guru, Sup. 4; husband of Sokari, q.v., Sup. 100 
Andi Kadavara, d., Sup. 4 ; see Bahupati, 

Sup. 7; Deva-aiiga .. . . . . Sup. 20 

Audi Yaka, d., Sup. 4 ; see Sanni Yaka Sup. 94 
Andun Giri, goddess. Sup. 4 ; see Giri, Sup. 27; 

also consort of Ratikan q. r... .. Sup. 85 

Andun Kadavara, d. . . .. . . Sup. 4 

Andun Kumari Yakini, spirit . . .. Sup. 4 

Andun-madana-tel-madana, Sup. 4 ; consort 
of Ratikan q. v. .. . . . . Sup. 85 

Anegundi, Annagoondy, A-nan-gungde . . 140 
Aiiga, C’o., conquered by Bimbisara 10 ; 

modern Bhagalpur and Hunger . . 11, 29, 31 

Aiigaharu, Sup. 4 ; see Kuja, Sup. 49 ; Planets, 

Sup. 81 

An gam, sorcery by spells. Sup. 4; see Malsara 
Raja .. .. .. ., .. Sup. 57 

Angirasa-gotra, to which Madhava-mantri 
belonged.. .. .. .. .. ..4,6 

Angkor Thom, former cap. of KambOja 44, 47 
Anglo-Indian Worthies of the Seventeenth 
century. No. V., J. Harding . . . . 57 —68 

anikat, dam, on the Cauvery .. .. .. 17 

Animism, and Tibetan Buddhism, 40 ; in 
Annam .. . . . . . . .. . . 46 

Aiikeli, sport. Sup. 4 ; see Pattini . . Sup. 72 
Annagoondy, A-nan-gungdi. Anegundi . . 140 
Annam, Ngan-Nan, and Champa .. ..46, f. 

Annamese, Indo-Chinese race, 37, f. ; dates of 
history, plate III, the Giaos . . . . . . 45 , f. 

.4/me, E- I. Co.’s ship .. .. . . . . 58 

annexation, British, of Burma, 43 ; French, of 
Saigon and Cochin China .. .. .. 47 

Anoma Bsi, legendary sage, Sup. 4 ; see Rsis, 

Sup. 90 ; Ata Magula.. .. .. s up , g 

Ant, insect. Sup. 4 ; black, see Bali, Sup. 8 ; 
white, see Dala Raja, Sup. 17 ; Kola Sanni 
Yaka, Sup. 47; Mal-sarA Raja, Sup. 57; 
red, see Pilli Yaka . . .. .. Sup. 79 

Aiuhas Devi, Sup. 5 ; Vaduru-kali, Sup. 108 ; 

Kali. Sup. 38 

Anuradhapur, and Auramgam .. . . .. 89 

Anuruddha, Anawrata .. .. .. ,. 44 


Apabhramfa, see Grammar of the Old W. 

Rajasthani .. .. .. . _ ..67 

Appendix to the Account of the Wreck of 
the Doddington in 1755 ,, 109 _ 444 
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Arahatta, Persian wheel, word in Pata- 
narayana stone inscrip. . . . . 77, 80 

Arakan, lost to Burma, 43 ; Indian emigrants 
in, 44 ; Dutch factory. . . . . . . . 131 

Arakanese, Maglis . . . . . . . . 41 

Aranyaka period, the later, when Brahmans 
settled in Magadha . . . . . . . . 8 

Arati, s. of Mara . . . . . . . . Sup. 5 

Vratta tribe, and C'handragupta . . 30 n. 

Arave, Sup. 3 ; see Kirtti Banlara . . Sup. 40 

Arch, Sup. 5 ; see COraman. Sup. 14 ; Devol 
Devi, Sup, 20 ; Gi-maduva, Sup. 20 : Pattini, 

Sup. 72; Sera-man. Sup. 97 ; Torau.. Sup. 104 
Archipelago, E. Indies, and London E. I. Co... 132 
architecture. Bralunamcal, in the Far East, 

44, f. ; Xmk, 82 ; 162 ; of Arvanatha, 80 & n.; 
religious, military, 91 : and Tirumal 

Xaik .149—1-34 ; 

Anllinmantajxi, in Srivilliputtur . . . . 102 

Areea, tree, Sup. 5 ; .see Yas .. . . Sup. 11<> 

Areca,-sickle, Sup. 3; Gir', Sup. 27; see 

Valalu, Sup. 108 ; Guardian gods, Sup. 28 ; 

Tree, Sup. 32 ; Manikpala, Sup. 0 O ; Raliu, 

Sup. 82 ; Sandu . . . . . . Sup. 9.3 j 

Ariana. and C'handragupta . . . . . . 30 j 

Arihanta, The Meaning ot. Old W. Rajas¬ 
thani . • • ■ ■• • • ■ • 98 j 

hi my, Xaik . . . . . • 71, t. ] 

Airakera. co.. and Raja UilayJr .. .. 133 i 

Arrow, in U-i rites, Sup. 3 ; see Kajavara 
Sup. 34 ; Siva, Suj>. 99; Igaha. Sup. 32 ; 

Kali. Sup. 30; Kanda. Sup. 43 ; Mala Raja. 

Sup. 30 ; Mal-sara Raja, Sup. 37 ; ll?is. Sup. 


90 ; Visnu .Sup. lie 

Art, Arts, and the X.uks, 73. 82 ; 149 ; 134 : 

101 : 103—103 

Arthai Utm, of Bnliaspati. lost work . . 120 An. 
AithciUUtnt, of Kautilya. and the Emperors ot 
Hindustan, 28. 29 n. ; 3<> ; and the Mdna- 
<ili. etc.. 123 n. ; 120 & n : 127. 

128 n. ; 129 : 194 
Arn-mugam, Sup. 3 : see Ivaiult . . Sup. 43 

Aruni, Xaik rebel . . . . . . ■ .14 


Aruppukko'tai, fort and c . 91 A n. ; msenp. 2-»1 n 
.1 r'lu-illinrw't-pmkih-ikd. treatise oil Indian 
religion . . . ■ • • • • • • 92 

Aryaka, character in the Mrnh'lihakul ibt .. 194 
Arvanatha. Delavai to Vi- van.itlia, 81 ; Mud- 
aliar. minister tj Kiunara K islmajipa, .82 
A n., 83 A n. : m tile Talikbtta cainjiaimi, 

S3— 83 ; and Solavand.in. Ins military 
architecture, 80 A n. ; recent for Virappa 
90 n. ; for joint kings 91 ; death lu 1. t. ; 1114. t. 
Aryan, and Xaga 10 ; and Kambojas . . 170. f. 

Aryanapuram. vil., and Arvanatlia . . . . SO 


Asaddana U?i, mythical stge. Sup. 3 , sea 
Maha-sammata .. . , . . Sup. 33 

Ascetics, under Bimbi.siira, 12 ; Jain . . . . 97 

Ash-melon, Sup. 5 ; Pusul, Sup. 82 ; see Boilhi- 
sattva. Sup. 10 ; Vas . . . . . . Sup. 110 

Asia, and Tibetan rule . . .. . . . 30 

A-oka, uiscrips. m Mysore, etc., 30, t. ; Rock 
Edict VI . . . . . . . . . . 121 

assessment of land revenue, Madura, etc., 

33 f. ; 09 n. 

assassination, of Kakavarua and Udava . . 31 

Asupala Kumari. goddess. Sup. 3 ; see 
Huniyau Yaka, Sup. 31 ; Sankliapala . . Sup. 94 
Asura Kadavara. d. . . . . . . Sup. 3 

A-urapoti, m. of the Devol Devivo . . Sup 3 
Asuras, demons. Sup. 0 ; sec Maim-ball, Sup. 

33 ; Seu'jvi-ratna. Sup. 90 ; Limes. Sup. 31 ; 
Malia-sammata, Sup. 33 : Manikpala, . Sup. 0 O 
nsunjati, devils . . . . . . . . F. G. 1 

Asurmdu, Sup. 0; see Raliu . . . Sup. 82 

Asurindu Rakusu. d., Sup. 0 ; s j c Rakusii Sup. 83 
Asvaghos.i. on Bunb'sara 11; and tlie 
Man '(Sin, iti, 113; date .. .. . . 123 n.. 120 

At a Magnla, one of the 8 Magulas, Suji. 0 ; see 
Amaya, Sup. 3 ; Anoma H-i, Siiji. 4 ; Bala- 
bliadra, Sup. 7; Bimbavati, Bvidillia. Sup. 

12 : Gocoaimt, Sup. 14 ; Divi Doc, Sup. 22 : 

Divi Kadupu, Sup. 23 : Gana Devi, Sup. 23 ; 
Guardian Gods, Sup. 28 ; Heiuaya. Sup. 31 ; 
Kanda. Sup. 43 : Leopard's Head. Lily. 

Siiji. 31 ; Malm Ivela. Sup. 33 ; Mala Raja. 

Siiji. 30 : Mat. Sup. 02 ; Xila Kautava, 

Sup 98 : L’aeeeka -1 iad( llias. Ibntiya, Sup. 

7u : I’arvati. Sup. 72; 1’estle. Sup. 79: Pufpa- 
kumudaya. Sup. 82 ; Rama-liasa. Sup. 84 ; 

Rice. Suji. 87 ; RittA. Ups, Sup. Oil , Saliaiu- 
jiati Biulnna. Sup. 91 ; 'Siva, Suji. lull ; 
1’iu.i. Suji. loti ; L'mavati. Sup. H>7 ; Val.ikul. 

Suji. 198: Vijaya. Sup. 1U; Vine. Sup. 113 
A'a-\isi Ma i gale. Suji. 7 ; see Mangale. Sup. 39 
Athnn-n Yedn. contains lirst mention of the 
Magadhas . . . . . . . . 

At'»a. Indian Buddhist teacher, at Thoduig 
Monastery- . . . . . , . , . , 39 . t. 

Ati \ ira Kama. Pan.lya. mcmeetoii'-v ot 
dates, etc . loo A- n. : and Aduam.ipatn.un 134 
Attivuttikottai. in I! ami i.i 1 1. captured bv 
Ramapjiaiya. etc. . . . . . . 179 

Aurameam. probably Aimradhapur. m CVvluu 87 
Aurang/.eb. Coinage . . . . . . 33 n. 

Author . f (he Sutra-, attribute! to Yalmiki, 

142—147 

Authors, referred to. etc . m the Abi'.ikaat - 

•ntilhitti/'Mn list . , , . . 22 

Authorship of the Mamicinriti . , | |a j 15 
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Ava. Shan cap. . . .. . . 42. t'. 

A\anti. an.I Magadha, etc.. 8 , f. : h -1 of kings 28 : 31 
Avara Bisava, female, cl., Sup. 9; (xrhaps 
Avara Mahipalu. see Vas. Sup. 110; Rati- 


kan-Madana-Vaknu 


Sup. SO 


Avara Keli. d.. Sup. 7 ; see Ratikan, Sup. S5 ; 


Rin Vaka 


Sup. SS 
Sup. 8.3 


Sup. 8-5 
Sup. 7 


Avara-Madana, Sup. 7; see Ratikan . . Sup. 8.3 
Avara-Madana-Mabmadana. Sup. 7 ; consort 
of Rati-mailana. see Ratikan . . Sup. 8-5 

Avara Yak. d. . . . . . Sup. 7 

Avatara Devatar. d.. Sup 7; sec Mini-Mam 
Yaka . . . . . . . . Sup. 03 

Avatara Yaku, d. . . . . Sup. 7 

oyasa, word in the Taxila scroll, inscrip, suggest¬ 
ed meaning .. . . . . . I2n. t. 

Avilakkandi, female d.. Sup. 7 : see Kin Yaka, 

Sup. SO ; Turmeric . . . . Sup. 100 

Ac irandm. Pattim. Sup. 7 ; see Putt ini. . Sup. 72 
Ayuthia, in Burma. 42. t'. : or Sia Yuthin. 44 ; 

backed . . . . . . . . 4.3 

Aycanar, Ayiimtiikn. eon of Pulvan. Sup. 7 : 
sec Hari-haru-putru, Su[>. 20; Kamhili 

Iva.lavara, Sup. 41 ; Miotumuri Sup. 03 

Azcs. tcc-o kings of the name . .. .. I2n 


Bade Khan, brother of Chanda Sahib, and 
Tirumal Xaik .. .. .. 171 n. 

Badra-kali, Sup, 7 ; set Kali . . Sup. 30 

Baga Yaka. d. . Sup. 7 

Bagc itiaev, k. of Bill ina , . . 43 

Balmain, spirits. Sup. 7; -> c Cobra .. Sup. 14 
Balurava, Sup 7: -sc i’.li.urac.i Sup In 

Bahinini. Sultan- in S. India . . . . , 100 

Balm, spirit . . . . . Sup. 7 

Bahncharup. temple nt , F. (;. 124 

Bahupati. Sup. 7 ; m. oi Aiuji Kadavaivi 7 v. Sup. 1 
hajiO. b'/fhjera, barge . . .. . . . 04 

Bakliira. Basil rh. or Vc-idi , . I l n. 

Bak-nu-craha-de-kicu P-ittim. Sup. 7; sec 
Pattmi .. , . . , Sup. 72 

Bala, spirit. . . , . , , . Sup 7 

Bnla-bhndm. e . Sup. 7 ; see At a .Uiiulu Sup. 1, 
Bakuleva, mentn ned in the Katv^i JiUtihi . . I I 
Balu-Devi. spirit . . . . . . Sup 7 

Bala Divas Devi, g . . . . . . Sup. 8 

Bala Dm. godde—i. Sup. S : sn Dm . . Sup. 07 
Bidakpidn iftnanda. 01 K',ppAIn. nm*ha in 
Talkad .. .. . . .. ..17 

Bakisor Fut-mry, and It. Edwards. .77 ; and 
■7. Harding . . . . . . . . 3s —0! 

h"h. ,acritiei.d rite .. . .. |g4 


Bali, protective rite. Sup. S ; see Sarva-vipa- 
kabali, Sup. 93 ; ilahabali. Sup. 33 ; Ant, 

Sup. 4 ; Cobra, Sup. 14 ; Crow, Sup. 1.3 ; 
Lizard, Sup. .32 ; Una Bara. Sup. 107 ; Yata 
Oiralniui Yiikini .. Sup. Ill 

Bali Bi-ava. Bitch Queen, Sup. S ; see Kuvt'ni, 

Sup. 30 

Ballad, The Revolt of Klwaja Xu 1 k . . 43—33 

Ballad Sources. Alphabetical Guide to Singha¬ 
lese Folklore from. . . . . Sup. t—124 

Bam?, Alramma. and Burma . . . . . . 41 

Bamba. Sup. s; Bambahu ; Brahma. Sup. 

12 ; Ketu. Sup. 43 ; and Maha-sammata see 
Abma-iiutiya, Sup. 2 ; Alphabet, Sup. 3 : 
Cobra. Sup. 14 ; Kaksaya. Sup. 33 ; Mali a - 
bamba. Sup. 33 ; Planet- Sup. M 

Bambadat Raja. f. of Simha Kumiira Raja Sup 0 
Bamba put. g. .. .. .. .. Sup. 0 

Bamba-put Ijsi. .-airc, Sup. 0 ; see Va- Sup. 1 lo 
Bamba Raja, grandfather of Maha-sammata Sup. 0 
Bamba Raja, f of Kuvem . . Sup, 0 

Bamini Pattmi, Sup. !) : -<•. Pattmi . . Sup. 72 
Ban ivn-e, Jayaiitipura .. .. .. . . .7. 0 

Banava-i, temple, inscrip. in . . . . .7 

Bandana Ka<la\aru. spirit Sup. 0 

Bandura Deva. g.. . . .. Sup. 0 

Bandura Devi, spirit . . Sup. ft 

Banduras, eleven . . . . . . . . Sup. 0 

Bangkok, fort . . . . . . . . . . 43 

Bangle. Sup. 0 ; Halamba.- Sup. 20 : see Kali. 

Sup. 30 ; Pattmi. Sup. 72: Saudun Ku- 
iiiftrn. Sup. 04 : \'ah Yaka. Sup. 109; Vi-mi, 

Si 1 ;>. 110; Giiii-halamb.v, Sup. 27 ; Guardian 
Dml-i. Sup. 2.S ; Hctia-eini-lndnmbu, Slip. 31; 

Xaga halamba, Sup. 00 : N'a va-miiii-lialamba, 

Sup. 0S; Ku\an-iwliai'a-lialamba. Sakra. 

Sup. 01 : Vidiira--an i . . .. . . Sup. 1 );; 

Bantam, trade with . . . 132 

baptism, by Jesuits in S. India . 14 s 

Bailiadratlia. dviia-t\ . . . . . . . . s, o 

Barker. Mr.. K. I. Co.'.- servant. . . . 04, I. 

, Barkii Patil and Khuwu|il Xiuk .. .. 31 

Bar-i, Baiehln Salub. probably Lt. Birch, m 
i Balia I ut Khuajn Xaik . . . . 4s— 3 u 

Barrado-. Portuguese tiaicller. and Xaik 
ln-tory .. .. .. .. 34. 133 A 11 . 134 

15a-aih. Bakhna. or Yc-ah . . . . . . 14 n. 

Basavaraja, c-lnef, at Talikoiiah . . 100 n. 

Ba—cin. British -ettlcinent . . . . 43 

Batavia. Dutch can . . .. .. l.'jii 

luttri-a-. being- lia\ mg thirty-two accom¬ 
plishments .. .. .. . . F. G, llo 

Batucalao. in Ce\Ion. and the Portuguese .. LSI 
Batin Xaung, Branginoco, Burmese general.. 42 
1 Beard, Mr. ; and J. Harding .. . . . . 1,7 
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Beazly, Rt,, of the Doddington . . . . 110, f, 

Bednere, later eap. of Yen katappa Xaik, 

etc. • ■ . .199 u.. 200 1 

Belur inscrip. . . . . . . . . • ■ 142 

Benares, and the Sisunaga dynasty, 9 A n . 
lo ; 12. f. ; 31 ; Metalled road to 51; and 
the Pratyeka—Buddhas, 70 ; and Aryanatha 87 
Bengal, and B. I. Co.. 5S ; and J. Harding, 03. 

(iO. f. : conch shell.' from, 71 ; Dutch Fac¬ 


tory. 131 : and Tirumal Xaik . . . . 171 

Bengalis, m Burntt . . . . . . 42 

Bengal Merchant, the ship . . . . 08 

Berkeley Castle, the ship. , . . . . 58 

Bertelde. Carlo Micliaele. Jesuit missionary 
in Matlura . . . . . . . . . . 143 


Betel. Sup. 9 ; Daiu-Mura, .Sup.. 19 ; and the 
war of Kalaniya. see Buddha. Sup. 12 ; see 
also. Tovil, Sup. 10G; (now called dahat. 

Sup. 16 ; original of, from Duma-vaUi. see 
\\i', Sup. 110 ;) Abayapatra, Sup. 1 ; Giri- 
dadalu. Sup. 27 ; Ka.lavara, Sup. 34 j Ki- 
rilu-pnti'n. Kirilu valli, Sup. 40: Malm Btun- 
ba. Sup. 53 : Malia-Saminata. Sup 54 : 
Mainkpnla, Sup. 00 : Matipala. Sup. 03 ; 
Mucahnda, Sup. 05 ; Xaga valli. Sup. 00 : 
Xata Deva. Sup. 07 ; Panju-pattra, Sup 
71 ; Pattim, Sup. 72 ; Pitiya* Devi, Sup. SO : 

Pm-,, Sup, 90 : SOkra. Sup. 91; Sonuttara. 
fctt patra, Sup. 101 : Coni, Sup. Io0 : Yala- 
liaka. Sup. 108: Vi?im .. .. Sup. 110 

Bhadrabahu, and Clianilrugupta . . . . 12 

Bhadr.ik.Mi. Sup. lo. see Kali . . . . Sup. 30 

Bh.uiras Ajata-ntravu. and Bliadra Sren- 
ya. son i.M Ajatasatru .. .. .. ..13 

Bhagcdpur and Mungei. ancient Align , . 11. f. 

Bhagaral. the. ami the I}-‘kilia-Oi .. K C, l 14. f. 
Bliuyavati temple. , .. • •• 108 

Bint tut i jia ritiv tja -Xutakd m. The. book-notice 92 
Bhmrava, Baramli. ik- Sup. 10; Bainrava. 

Sup. 7 ; Vairava, Sup. l.ws . ste llaku-u. 

Sup. S3 : Buddha. Sup. 12: Sanni Yalta. 

Sup. 94 : Kali. Slip. 30 : Pilli Yakus. Sup. 

70; tiraha Bliairava. Sup. 28 ; Masg.ui 
Bliairava. Sup. 02 : Yiial.i . .. Sup. 110 

Bliairava Kiri, Sup. lo : see Jim Yalta. . Sup. 38 

Bhallata, k. of K.'Gi .lo 

Bliallatita. Buddha m a previous birth lo a n. 
Bhamalm''. Attacks mi the Buddhist Gram¬ 
marian Jmendrabuddhi. article, referred to 20, t. 
Bliamaha, 193 : and the I y inti tin a (it nk" 195 A n. 

Bharachaia. ll-i. Snp. 10 ; see Lmtet: .. Sup, 51 
Bharadvaja-gotra. to which Mndha vachurya 
belonged . . ■ ■ • • • ..1,0 

Bliaratamum. writer . . . . ■ • 128 n. 


BhanttaSat gneedn-etcriti. and the Se.tgr. 

liai'dsacaihitta . . .. .. .. .. 105 

Bharatit in ha. gar a to Madhavuchurga. 2 ; a 
work by linn, etc. . . . , . . 3 : 0 : lo 

Bhargava, t. of Sikura . . . . . . Sup. lo 

Bhartrihari. author of the Vdkgapadiya, date 25. t. 
Bliartripatta, grant by . . . . . . . . 124 

Blnisa, Thirteen Xewly Discovered Dramas 

Attributed to him . . . . . . 139—105 

Bhiisa, quoted, lost works of, etc. 128 A n . 129 
Bluish yaka t a shrine, m Madanagopala Tem¬ 
ple . .. . . . . 92 

Bliasnidsura, d.. Sup. lo ; see Kalu Kuinara. 

Sup. 39 : Ivanda, Sup. 43 ; Devel Devi. Sup. 

2o : Santao. Sup. 92 ; Siva. Sup. luo ; 
Yisnu . . .. . . . . .. Sup. 11 o 

Bhatiya sage. Sup. 11 ; see Bali . . Sup, s 
Bhatuna. Sup. 11 ; see Kuja .. . . Sup. 49 

Bhavabliuti, author of the Ctt/wiMiinachanta. 

etc. . . . . . . . . . . . 192 

Bhavaui tank, in Ballad of Kliwaja Xaik . . 49 

Bhima. a Bhil. and Khwaja Xaik . . 17. t , 52 

Bhima. statue .. . . .. . . . on 

Bhogaitatha. brother of MadhavachiUya, 1. 

luscrip. composed by . . . 3. 4. 7 : 22 ; 24 

Bhoja I., L’ratihara k. . . . . . . 124 

Bhoja It.. Pratilnira k. . . . . . 122, f. 

Bhb-pa (Bod-pa) race, m Tibet.. .. 3 s 

Bhrigu. sage, and the Manusw, it', 112. 113 
li.. date. etc. . . . . . . 125—157 ; 129 

Bluunitu, d . Sup. 11; see Yisali . Sup. 110 
Bhium-kanta. Sup. 11: see Milu-kata. . Sup, 03 
Bhuta Giri. goddess. Sup. 11 ; see Gin . Sup 37 
Bhuta Kalavara. spirit, and Mecca . Sup. 11 
11 hiita Huva! Bandara, Sup. 11; see Ruval 
Yaka . . , . . . . . . . Sup. 9J 

Bhfita Yaka. spirit . .. .. Sup. U 

Bhuta Yakas. Sup. It: see Kali. Sup. 30; 

Yatim Bail! jra . . . . . . Sup. 1 [o 

'Utah. ulid'ts, t«|.e . . . . F. G. 111 

Bhliraiiatk'-leirii. epithet applied to M.idliaV.i 

mantn . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Bihiri Kalavara, spirit . . . . Sup, 11 

Bilim Yadi. Deaf Yali. . . . . . Sup. I 1 

Bihiri Yaka. d.. Sup. IL . see Vi-.ih . . Sup. 1 )t. 
Bifapur. and Vija-yunng.ir. etc.. S4; 95: 14u ; 

149 ; 179 li. . 187. f.1 *>G -199 

Bilindu Bamlara. Sup. I l ; see Bam.i Bilmdu 
Baiidam. . . . . . . . . . Sup 5o 

Bilindu Sami, d.. Siqi. 11 : see thuya Dev s. Sup so 
Bimba Devi. Sup. 11 : a wife ol Vijaya Sup, 113 
Bimbavat i. goddess. Sup. 11; see Aia 

Magula . . . . . . . . . Sup 0 

Bimbwira. Saisuuaga k.. and the Allen t,.,„ 
etc., lo A n. ; or Sieiuv a , . . . 11. ti. ; :j 1 
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Bmdusara. k. .. .. .. .. 1- Brahma raksfiasa. Maharak'haaa . .F. G. 115, f- 


Hmya Dala of Pegu. Shan ruler . . . . 43 

Birch, Lt.. Barsi, in legend of Klnvaja Naik. 4S—7o 
Bird. irfl.. Chaos . . .. . • . • • • 1*19 , 

birth, rebirth •• .. F. G. K>9, f., 11(5, 113 

Bi-i-billa, a.. Sup. 11; see Siva Yare .. Sup. 100 
Bitragunta. inscnp., and Bhoganatlia . . 3. 24 

Mack art, magic, in war .. . . .. 1S4 & n. 

Black Flag pirates .. .47 ; 

Blagden. Mr. Otto, on the derivation of <Mi»h 

sp 1 try. etc. . . • ■ ■ . • • lo5. 1. | 

blasphemy, charge against- J. Harding, -It) & n.. 01, 03 , 
Blood Lake. Sup. 11 : Lc-vila, Sup. 51; Riri- 
vda. Sup. SS ; see Riri-Yaka. Suj>. 88 : Kalti 


Kum.ira, Sup. 39; Mala Raja. Sup. .70; 

Tciilipoid Riri Yaka.Sup. 103 

Bothnia ManiyO, female spirit .. .. Sup. 11 

Bodavphaya, k. of Burma .43 

Bodhisattva. k. Bralmiadatta, llu.; .. • 70 

Bodlu-sattva, Sup. 11; see Buddha, Sup. 12: 


Curulii. Hat Aliya, Sup. 29; Valalu. Sup 
]os; Ananda Thera, Sup. 4 ; Ash-melon. 

Sup. .5: Limes, Sup. 52; Mara, Sup. 01: 
Matali. Sup. 03 ; Ksis, Sup. 9u : Siva, Sup loo | 
bodies, and evil spirits, F. G. .. .. ..110 

body, and soul, F. G. 109, or spirit.. F. G. Ul.f. 
Boksal. Sup. 12 ; Yata Kunura, Sup. Ill ; 

see Guardian Gods .. . . . . Sup. 28 

Bolanda, Sup. 12; f. of Fattini. q. r. . . Sup. 72 
Bombay, and Pola Sinha .. . . .. 53 

Bopadeva, author . . . 27 

Boucliet, Jean \. Jesuit Missionaiy. Carnatic 14s 

Bowila Alut Devi, g.Sup. 12 

bo,\-. opprobrious names for luck .. F. G. 123 
Brahma, u.. and the Jesuits of Rome, 130 n. : 

legend. F. G. 114 

Brahma, g.. Sup. 12 ; see Bamba. Sup. s : 

Malia bamba .. .. .. .. Sup. .73 

Brahmadatta, k. ot KA-i. o ; or Bodliisattvu, 

0 & n.. 70 ; lO ; 30 
Brahma-datta. Sup. 12; see Sura-Bamba.. Sup. .73 
too/. w'ulaja /e, tax .. ,. . . . . .3.7 

Biahin i-devi, m. oi Mahasaimuata.. .. Slip. 12 

Brahman, spirit ol. F, G. 11-7 : woman F. G. 117 
Brtdinmincal m< mnuents. erected by Yaao- 
vurman . . . . . . . . . .44 

iiinbttrln ,\ ir/htlrit'r I'atl/'lkvr . tile, and e\ d 
-pints .. . . . . . . . . F. G. 112 

Brahmans, in Mag.tdlu, S; tribute to. 37: 

N.'ok grants to, 74 ; education, etc. 72—7.7: 

>1. S2 ii. ; 90; and Aryanatha. S7. Ml. 102: 
uni Tiruiudl Naik, etc.. 100 and n.. lol & n.: 
led Muttu Virappj, 133; and lie Xobili-, 

1 1G— 1 10 ; 130 ; ,0 Rome, 13’) n. : . . 139. 2o3. i. 

• »rahmaputra, 1, Oouiidnrv of the Maurva 
kingdom., . _ -jo 


B mhmdttarakdij J am, a work by K. Yaratunga 100 
Brahmotkn Khaud. a chapter of the Padmci 
Puran. on fasts . . . . . ... F. G. 124 

Brajita, future Buddhist k. . . . Sup. 12 

Branginoco. Bavin Xaung. . . . . . . 42 

Brhaspati. Sup. 12. Guru . . . . . . Sup. 29 

Bridson. Hercules, security for J. Harding . . 77 

Briliadratlia. Maharatha. founded earliest 
dynasty of Magadha . . . . . . stn. 

Brihaspatr, 115 ; 127 ; author of an Artha.aU- 
tra, now lost .. .. .. .. 120 n 

British, etc., and Tibet 40 : m Burma 41, 43 : 

in Ballad of Klnvaja Naik . . 47. f. 

Brito. Philip the. Portuguese adventurer, in 
Burma . . . . . , . . . . 42 

Budahu. Budlia, Sup. 12 ; Sisiput, Sup. on : 

Mercury, Sup. 63: Planets. .. .. Sup. si 

Buddha, and Brahmadatta, etc., 9 ; 70 <Y n. : 
and Bhallatiya. etc., 10 & n., 12; 13: 31 : 
Tooth in Burma, 42; and Jsipatana Miga- 
daya, 70 & n. ; on coins . . . . . . 121 

Buddha, and the Buddhas. Sup. 12 ; <ec Betel, 

Sup. 9 ; Sudarisana, Sup. 102 ; Ata Magulu 
(for Vijaya), Sup. 0 ; Cloth. Sup. 14; So- 
bluta. Sup. 100 ; drums. Sup. 23 ; Valalu, 

Sup. 10S ; Hat Aliya (for Seven Steps), 

Sup. 29; Bodln-sattva. Suji. 11 ; Curtain, 
DadinuinJa, Sup. 17 ; Dan I'diya, Slip. 19 ; 
Dijiahkara. Divi Dos, Sup. 22; Dreams, Sup. 

23 ; Gurulu, Sup. 29; Huniyau Yak a. Sup, 

31 ; Ina Yakas, Sup 32 : Limes. Sup. .71; 
Xugamalaya, Sup. 0.7 ; Xamo Ta--a. Sup. 

07 : Pattini, Suji. 72 : Planets. Sup. si ; 
Sakra. Sup. 01 ; Tedas Kacjav.ira. Sup. 
104;\i»ala. Suj> 110; Bodlu-.sattia. Sup. 

11 ; Demala 5'aka, Sup. 10 ; Dliatu. Sup. 22 ; 
ltibiso. Sup 33 : Kaku-ande. Sup. 37 ; 
Kas-apa, Sup. 44; M.ira, Sup. 01 ; Med- 
hankara. Sup. 03; Oddisa. Sup. 09; I’ds- 
as. Sup. 72 : Pirrittuva. Sup. SO ; Sara- 

naiikara. Sup. 0.7 ; Tanhaukara . . Sup, 103 
Biuhlhacharitam. the. on the Mmuixirmti . . 11.7 
Binldhaghcsiia. and Buddhism in Kambuja. 

44 : and I.-ipatana Miaadaya . . . . 70 

Buddha-, mm of revealed learning .. H & n.. 13 
Buddhism, established, 11 jc n. ; 31 : in Indo- 
Chma .. . . . . . . 37—40 4 . 4 . 4 ,; 

Buddhi-4. records and Ka-ti. 0 . f. : era, 13; 

Council. -econd, etc. . . . . . , 1.7. 31 

Budhyot Fa. PlirA. (Yod Fa.) Cliuopliava 
phaya Chakri. k. of Siam .. . . 47 

Budu-siri Kumarindu, spirit, Sup. 13 : and 
Mangra Devi .. . . .. . . ,Sup. .7!) 

Bn-ha-lu. k. of .V-nan-gung-d- .. . . . . 140 
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building, etc., under the Xaiks .. 69, f. ; 73 
Bukka I., k., patron of Midhava-mantri, 1, 

3 ; two ministers of this name, 4—6 ; and 
Madhavachflriya, 8 ; his embassy to China, 

140 & n. 

Bukka II., k., inscrip, of .. .. .. 69 

Bu-lat Sup. 10, see Betel .. . . .. Sup. 9 

Burma, and Tibet, people of, 38 ; and Indian 
emigrants, 44; and animism, 46 ; and the 
Dutch, etc. .. .. .. .. ..136 

Burmans, sacked Ayuthia .. . . .. 45 

Burmese, legend of Gaudama, 10 n., 12, 14 ; 

76 & n. ; Indo-Chinese race, 37 .. ..41, f. 

But, m. of Kohamba Baja .. .. Sup. 13 

Buta, Bhuta .. .. .. . . Sup. 13 


Caernarvon, the ship, and the crew of the 
Doddington ,, .. . . . . 109. f. 

calendar, Indian .. .. .. ..121 

calicoes, longcloth, chintz . . .. . . 132 

Cambay, Dutch factory . , . . . . 131 

Cambodia, home of the Khmers, etc., 37, 43 ; 
Kambuja or Funan, history of, 44; and 
China, 46 ; and the Chains . . .. .. 47 

Camuisji Devat&r, spirit, and cocoanut.. Sup. 14 
canals, constructed by Visvanatha, 74; by 
Aryanatha .. .. .. .. .. 91 

Canarese, and the pagoda, 33n. ; districts. 

and Father T. Estavao . . . . 138 n. 

Candra, Sup. 14, see Sandu . . .. Sup. 93 


Candra Devi, princess, and Wooden Peacock Sup. 14 
Candra Kumari, Sup. 14, m. of Kaberi q. v. Sup. 34 
Candravati, m. of Kuveni; and Wooden Pea¬ 
cock .. . • • • • • Sup 14 

Candrima, m. of Mal-sara Raja .. Sup. 14 

Cape Comorin, 102; rounded by Corne¬ 
lius Houtman, 131 ; Lagulhas. Aghulas, and 
the wreck of the Doddington .. 109, f. 

Camara, co., and Raj Udavar . . . . 135 

Carnatic, Muhammadans, and the pagoda 
33 n. ; Xawabs of 54, f. ; Krishnapuram 
temple in, 90 n. ; Mughal conquests in, 

187 & n., 188 ; and Bijapur 197, and Gol- 
condah .. .. ■ • - • • • 198 

Cassumbuzar, Kasimbuzar, and J. Harding 58, 65, f. 
Caste, Castes, higher, and Christianity, 107 ; 
as preached by de Xobilis, 116—119; 131 ; 148 


Catchpoole, A., and J. Harding .. 63. f. 

Caterpillars, Sup. 14 ; and Panuva .. Sup. 71 
Catholic Faith, in S. India .. .. ..107 

Caturv&hana Bakusu, d.. Sup. 14; see 

Rakusu .. .. .. ■ • Sup. 83 i 


C'atuvayara, f. of Palau ga, Sup. 14; see 
Pattini .. .. . . . . Sup. 72 

Cera-man, k., Sup. 14; see Arch., Sup. 5; 

Pattini .. .. . . .. Sup. 72 

ceremonies, Hindu, and Christianity .. 148 

Ceylon, and Burma, 42 ; conquest of, 82 ; and 
Krishnappa, 88 ; and European trade, 101 ; 
and the Dutch, etc., 131, & n. ; 132 ; 136, f. ; 


181 & n. ; 182 & 

n. ; 

183 

Chahamana dynasty .. 

77 

; 124 

Chain Sihh. and Khwaja Xaik 


49 

chakra ms, pagodas 


32 n- 

Cham, or Motis people, of Champa, 

37 

> 

inscrip., 45 ; under Hindu kings 


46 

Chama Raja Udayar of Mysore, 133 n. ; 

135 

; 

author of ChAmarAjokti Vilas 

166 & n. 

Champa, k., and Sayan a 


23, f. 

Champa, co., home of the Cham race.. 


37 

Champa, Indian dynasty, of Annam 

44, 

46, f. 


Chanakya, and the conquest of Magadha, 29, 
f. ; and the MAnavah, etc., 125 n. ; 126 ; 
sumamed Kautflya 127 ; and the Manu- 
smriti 128 ; quotes Bhasa, 129 ; period of, 193 ; 195 
Chanda Pradyota, k. of Avanti, his connec¬ 
tion with Magadha, 8, f. ; and Udaya 14 ; 28 
Chandeau, Chandeu, Chinese chentu, market, 
Hobson-Jobson .. .. .. .. 156 

Chandler, Ed., Capt. of the Rose .. .. HI 

Chandra, author .. .. .. .. 25 

Chandragiri, Xaik treasury, 34 ; cap., 92, 102, 

185 n.; and the Jesuits, 107 n. ; battle near, 

133; and Madura, 196; dynasty of, and 
Golconda .. . . . . .. .. 199 

Chandragupta Maurya, resignation of, 12; 
and Sahalya, 29, 31 & n. ; and Seleucus, etc. 

30 & n. ; 114 ; date, 125 ; and the Code of 
Manu, 126 ; and Bht igu’s Ramhita ,. 127 

Chandr&vati, and Pratapasiiiha .. ..77; 80 

Changali Kumara, became k. of Jaffnapat- 
am .. .. .. .. . • 137 

Changalvas. conquered by the Oholas .. 141 

change, of sex . . .. .. F. G. 124 

Chaophaya Phaya Chakri, known as Phra 
Budhyot Fa, Chinese, founded present 
dynasty of Siam .. . . . . • • 45 

Chaophaya Taksin, (Tak) Siamese general .. 45 

Chaophaya Vijayendra, title of Constantine 
Phaulcon .. .. • • • • • • 45 

Chaos, (Bird isl.), and the wreck of the DkI- 
dington .. . • • • ■ • • • 109 

Chao Uthong, Shan Chief, Phra Ramathibadi 44, f. 
charities, of Muttu Krishna ., . . .. 104 

Charitravardhana, and Chanakya . . .. 128 

Chamock, Job, protector of J. Harding 57, 62—67 
Charter, grant, attributed to Venkata, 133 <fc n. 
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chant, sacrificial rite .. . . ., .. 124 

(,'hdrudatto, 191 ; (Daridra) .. .. 194 & n. 

Chdrudatta-ndtaka, drama attributed to Bhasa, 

189 ; quoted, etc. .. . . . . 193, 195 

C'hatuktus, beads of monasteries . . ., 41 

ChatussalS, erected in the Isipatana Mahd- 
viharti ,. .. .. . . . . .. 76 

Cbavunda, Chaundebhatta Brahman, f. of 
Madliava-Mantri .. 

Che Bong Xga, Cham hero 
Cliedi. co., and Magadha 

Chellana, Yaisali princess, \v. of Bimbisara ,. 

Chem Naik, k. of Carcas 
Chentu, Chinese, and ehandeau 
Chidambaram, shrine .. 

Chiefs, provincial in. S India, become inde¬ 
pendent, 104; Carnatic, conquered 
Cliikka-Raya, son of Harihari II 
children, to the childless, 118; and the evil 
eye, F, G. 120, f. ; opprobrious names for, 

F. G. 123, f. ; change of sex .. .. F. G. 124 

oliild-bed, death on, etc. .. ,.F. G. 117, f. 

Chimba, Funan 44 : C'hampa 
China, and Tibet, 39—41 ; and the Shans, etc., 

44, 40, f. ; and the Dutch, etc., 136 ; Vijaya- 
nagara embassy to, 140 ; and Christian 
Missions 

Chinese, in Burma, 43 ; in Annain 
chinna dorni, second in command, 81 ; Chinna 
Durai 


4, 6 
46 
8 
11 
. 137 

.. 136 

91, 133 


135 

19 


46 


148 

46 


.. 102 
170 in, 171 
in 

13.3 n. 


Chinna Tambi Mudaliar 
Chinna Tippa Raliuttar Aujan, donee, 
inscfip. 

Chinnanni. dam, built by Vi-'vanatha 
C'hintelapalli. til., and Tirumal Xaik 
C'hir Stupa, Taxila. and the- Scroll inscrip. 

Chisliyhn, Nath.. of the Liodililujton , 

Chokkanatha, k. 

Chokkanatha, g. of Madura, and do Xobilis, 

119 ; 130 ; 150 ;.1S5 n . 

Cholantaka. etc., see Solavandan.. 85 & n., 86 n. 

Cholas, and Solavandan 85 n. ; and the 
C’iiangalvas 

Christ, m S. Indian Christianity, under de 
Nobihs, US ; image of, and the tali 
Christian IV, established the Danish E. I. Co. 136 
Christians, massacred in Annarn, 47; and 
Christianity in S. India, under de Xobilis, 

107, f. ; 116—119; 131, f., 168, lsl, 183. 202. f. 
Chudela. evil spirit 
Chudels, female evil spirits 
Chulalongkom, k. of Siam 
chunam, stucco, shell lime 
thyang Chub Gyaltshau or Phagmodu 
cinnamon, Dutch monopoly of .. 


C’itrapati, m. of Ma-devi .. .. .. Sup. 14 

C’itrapoti, g. Sup. 14; see Ata Magula Sup. 6 
C’itra Raja, Sup. 14 ; f., of Kaberi q. v. Sup. 34 
civil war, in Magadha, 29, 31; between Tiru- 
mala and Venkata, 84, f. ; described by 
Barrados, etc. . . .. 133 n. ; 134 n. 

civilisation, ancient, of the Mons, etc. 37; 41 

Clave 11, W„ and J. Harding .. .. 58 f- 

Clement XI, and S. Indian Christianity .. 148 

Cloth, Sup. 14 ; see Divi Saluva, Sup. 22; 
Gaurasta Sri Devatar, Sup. 26 ; Jivarka, 

Sup. 33; and Maha-maya, Malia-sam- 
mata, Sup. 53; Sahampati Brahma, Sup. 

91; Saluva, Sup. 92 ; §iva .. Sup. 109 

Cobra, Sup. 14 ; see Bali, Sup. 8, Bahirani, 

Sup. 7; Bamba, Sup. 8; Yana Devi, Sup. 

25 ; Ilandari Devata, Sup. 32 ; Kala Kaksi, 

Sup. 36 ; Krati> vara, Sup. 4 9; Makari 
Yakini, Sup. 55; Maiigra Davi, Sup. 59 ; 
Napoti, Xata Deva, Sup. 67 ; Navi, Sup. 68 ; 
Sakra, Sup. 91 ; Siva, Sup.- -100 ; Takari 
Yakini, Sup. lo3; Sadayakka, Sup. 105; 

Uma .. .. .. .. .. Sup. 100 

Cobra, snako guard .. . . . . F. G. 119 

Cochin, Roman Catholic institutions in, 107 
: and the Dutch, 137 ; 182 n. ; and de Xobili.s, 

j 139, 203, f. 

- Cochin-China, 43 ; or French Indo-C'hina, 44, 
f. ; annexation, 47 ; Dutch factory .. . . J31 

C'ock, Sup. 14 ; see fowl .. .. g u p 24 

Cocoanut. Sup. 14; see Divi Dos, Sup. 22 ; 

Ata Magula, Sup. 6; Tovil, Sup. 10 6; Ca- 



74 

25; 

Haintruaii, 

Sup. 

loo 

ii- 

53; 

Mdii-kata, 

Sup. 

1 

do 

Us is, 

Sup. 9u ; 

Sakra, 

110, 

f. 

Sup. 

95 ; Siva, 

Sup. ] 

108 

n. 

Coimbatore 



141 


148 


■ • F. G. 115 
F. G. 110—118 
.. 45 

.. 165 
.. 39 

137 & n. 


Surapoti, Sup. 102 

. • .. 135 ; 201 

coins, early Indian, pons, 33 n., 35 n. ; defec¬ 
tive, tax on, 36 ; of Muttu Krishnappa, 104 ; 
of Sadayakka, 106 n. ; Indo-Scythian 120, f. 

Collet, J., of the Doddmgton _ 110 f. 

Colombo, Kolumba, and Yira Munda, 115; 
Portuguese fort, 131 n. ; and Tirumal Naik, 

1U; and Ramappaiya 
colonies. Brahman, in Madura 
commerce, in Yai-ali. etc., 11; and trade, 
European, with Siam, 45 ; commercial, 
exploitation of India, 104; supremacy, of 
Portuguese in the East 
Commissariat dept., in ancient Hindustan 
Communities, tribal, under the Mauryas .. 2 $ 
Comorin, C., S. boundary of Madura .. pj2 

compromise, religious, under do Xobilis, 107 , f., 

US; 148 


ISO 
81 ; 86 


131 


V 
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conch shells, Madura, royal monopoly . . 71 

Conjeeveram. inscrips, etc. . . . . 2, 3 : 20; SO 

conquest, second Mussalman. of S. India . . 140 
Constantine Phauleon, Cephalonian Greek 
adventurer, Chaophava Yijayendra of 


Siam . . . . . . . . . . 4.* 

convention. Anglo-Russian. of Tibet . . 40 

Coorg, Changalva co. . . .. .. . . 141 

Coorgs. Kodagas, Kutakas . . . . . . 142 


copper plate inscrips, and grants, Bitragunta 
3 ; in Goa 4 ; and the Vedas 19 : of Harihara 
II. 23 n. : by Aryanatha SO ; 100 ; of Dala- 
vai Setupati Katta Tevar 105 n. ; from 
Kanauj etc. . . . . . . 122 : f. : 133 

corn, and the evil eye . . . . F. G. 122 

Cornelius Houtman, pioneer of Dutch com¬ 
merce in the East . . .. . . .. 131 

Coromandel. Dutch factory 131 ; English 
settlements 130 ; and Portuguese trade . . 182 
Correa. Ant., Portuguese, in Martaban . . 42 

cotton goods, trade in . . . . . . . . 132 

Councils. Buddhist . . . . . . 15; 31 

Cranganur. archbishop of. and de Xobilis 117; 139 
Crape. Roeland, and Danish trade with India 130 


cremation, grounds, and evil spirits etc. 

F. G. 115—117 

crew, of the Doddmjtoii, survivors .. .. llu 

Crinum. Sup. 15 ; see Lily .. . . Sup. 51 

Cross, the, and die tali . . . . . . . . 148 

Crorv. Sup. 15. see Hah . . Sup. 8 

Crown. Sup. 15, see Maha-sammata, . . Sup 53 ; 

< )tunu, . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 79 

Cudwortli. E. 1. Co.'s servant . . . . . . 05 

culture. Xaik. . . . . . . . . . 73 

Cumming. C'apt.. IV. G.. Bliil Agent at Bar- 
waui. " Kamani Sahib of the Ballad of 
Khwaja Xaik .. .. .. .. 4S—50 


curtain. Sup. 15, see Buddha Sup. 12, Guar¬ 
dian gods. Sup. 28 ; Jaya Guru. Sup. 33 ; 
Kadaturava. Sup. 34; Kanda Sup. 43 ; Miln 
Kata. Sup. 03 : Xata Deva. Sup. 67 : Tira, 

Sup. 104 ; Vaiga Ksi, Sup. 107 ; Vajrn- 
sana .. . . . . . . , . Sup. 108 

Cusha Dvipa. and Kasambi . . . . 192 & n. 

customs, and octroi duties . . . . 69. f. 

customs, ancient, mentioned in the Manu- 
•uni-iti 113 n. ; Hindu, and Christianity 116 ; 14$ 
Cyamba. Champa . . . . . . . 46 


Dade Yak, d. .. . . . . . . Sup 15. 

Dadi Appu. d., Sup. 15. see Pitiya Devi Sup. so 
Dali Kadavara, spirit . . . . Sup. 15 


Da.limunda, d., Sup. 15; Devatar Bandara. 

Sup. 20 ; see Devata. Sup. 20 ; Hat Adiya, 

.Sup. 29; Sanni Yaka. Sup. 94; Buddha, 

Sup. 12: Gini-kauda, Sup. 26; Kuvdra, 

Sup. 50 : Pilli Yaka. Sup. 79 ; Sakra, Sup. 

91 ; Soraavati Devi. Sup. 101 ; Sudumal 
Kuinaru. Sup. 102 ; Y'ira-vikrama Deva¬ 
tar Bandura . . . . . . . . Sup. 116 

1 );i ( ] imini.];i Devata Bandara, Sup. X6. see 
Devatar Bandara . . . . . . Sup. 20 

Dadi Y’akas. demons. Sup. 16 ; see Kambili 
Kadavara . . . . . . . . Sup. 41 

Dahanaka . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 16 

Dahat, Sup . 16; see Betel . . . . Sup. 9 

Dakanx, witches. Phhdchai F. G. 115—117; 119 
Dakhan, Deccan, and Muglials .. . . .. 187 

Dala-dimba Devatar. Sup. 16; see Dala Raja Sup. 17 
Dalai Lamas . . . . . . 40, f. 

Dala-kada Ksi, sage. Sup. 16 : see Valalu Sup. 10 
Dala Kadavara, D. Kumara, Sup. 16 ; see Mai 
Kadavara Sup. 57 ; Riri Y'aka, .. Sup. 88 

llalakesvara. f. of Dala Raja .. .. Sup. 17 

Dala Raja, d.. Sup 17 ; Dala Kadavara. 

Sup. 16 ; see Aliyama Kadavara, Sup. 2 ; 
Drums. Sup. 23 ; Pattini, Sup. 72 ; Sohon 
Kadavara. Sup. loo ; Ant. Sup. 4 ; Dala- 
dimha Devatar, Sup. 16 : Demala Kada¬ 
vara. Sup. 19; Devauga. Sup. 20; Giri, 

Sup. 27 : Kill Cara, Sup. 45 ; Mai Kada¬ 
vara. Sup. 57 ; Pirittuva, Sup. SO ; Rahu. 

Sup. 82 ; Sakra, Sup. 91 : Siva . . Sup. 100 

Dala Riri, g. . . . . . . . . Sup. 19 

I l. javai. Xaik prime mini.-tcr 71 ; .Yrvandtha 
s.5 ; 87 ; Settupati Kattar 105 n. ; Rtima])- 
paiva 167, 171 ; portraits, in Temples . . 163 
D'Albuquerqne. and the Siamese .44 

Ralu-mura. Sup. 19 : si c Betel,. . .. Sup. 9 

dam, aiukat, knit'. 17 . dams, built by YU va¬ 
lid t ha .. .. .. 74 

! Damayanti amt Xala . . . . . 92 

j Daiinwlara. f. of Madhava . . . . . . 124 

Dancing, Sup. 19 ; see Drums, . . . . Sup. 23 

Dandin. and the ('hdnukitta . . . . 193, f. 

Dandu-monara, and Wooden Peacock Sup. 19 
I lanes, in Indian seas, etc. 104; their E. I. Co. 136 <fcn. 
dbiklan . . . . . . . . F. G. 112 

Danta-dhatu Usi. sage. Sup. 19 ; see Yas Sup. llo 
Danta-Siva, f. of Dala Raja . . . . Sup.19 

Danturc Bandara. d.. Sup. 19 ; see Perahiira Sup. 78 
Dan Udiya, prate. Sup. 19; see V-ala Sup. 

116 ; Buddha . . . . . . Sup. 12 

Dapnna, ritual Sup. 19; see Sanni Y'aka Sup. 94 
Dapitlu. Sup. 19. child created by Dauimun- 
]a , . . , . . , . Sup. 15 

Uartnir. Xaik . . . . . . . . 72, f. 
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Lkiridra-Cktirudattu. the, and the Chariulatta.. 194 
Darius Hystaspes, his Indian army .. -9 j 

Darsaka, k. 9 ; or Bhadramukha 13, 14 & n. ; 

15 ; 28 ; alian of Xagadasaka .. .. 31 

Daru-nalavilla, a lullaby .. . . Sup. 19 

Dasapura, Mandasor .. . . . . .. 1-4 

Dasaceydliyasuttu. the, quotation from a 
Commentary on it . . .. . . . . 94 

Daaora, Bralunan Section, and Dasapura .. 134 
dmtuk. dustiek, a pass .. .. • • .. 64 

Dates, of General Indo-Chinese History, 
Plates X—HI to face 46 ; of the Manu- 
binrtti .. . . .. . . 115 ; 129 

Datwada. \il.. in Ballad of Klmaja Xaik .. 48 

Daval, Sup. 19 ; see Drums . . Slip. 23 

Days, Sup. It) ; unlucky, see, Ritta, Sup. 99 ; 

propitiation of. see Set-jantiya .. Sup. 97 
De Algoa, Delagoa Bay. and the wreck of the 
Doddinqtou .. .. .. .. 110, f. 

death, of Visvanuthn 75 & n. ; of Aryanatha 
191, f., 104; F. G.. 109—111; 115; of 

wives F. G. 117 ; of owls . . F. G. 118, f. 

Debonnaire. Ms.. and the wreck of the Dod- 
dington . 109 & n., 110 


Deva Raya II., k. of Vijayanagar, and Shall- 
rukh .. . . . . .. . . . . 140 

Devata. Sup. 29, see Ratna Kadavara Sup. 

S6 : Dadimuuda. Sup. 15 : Gururaa. Ha- 
days, Sup. 29 ; Kaludakada Hat raju, 

Sup. 3S; Kalu Devata. Sup. 39; Kanda. 

Sup. 41 ; Sakra . . . . . . Sup. 91 

Devatii Bandara. g. Sup. 29 ; see Gauge 
Ban dara. . .. . . . . . . Sup. 25 

Devatar. spirit . . . . . . . . Sup. 29 

Devatar Bandara. spirit. Sup. 2U : Alut Devi, 

Sup. 3 ; Gonibara B.. Sup. 27 ; see Xa-inal 
Kumara, Sup. 6b; Dadimuuda Devatar 
Bandara Sup. 16: Dut uganrumu Sup. 23 : 
Kanda. Sup. 43; Sandun Kumara. Sup. 

94; Vikraiua-bahu. Sup. 114; Vira-paru- 
kramabahu .. .. .. .. Sup. 115 

Devatar Devmdu. g. Sup. 29 ; and Kalu 

Kumara, q. v . Sup. 39 

Dcvatas live . . . . . . . . Sup. 20 

Devel Devi. Sup. 29 ; see Gauge Bandara. 

Sup. 25; Biuismasura. Sup. 19 ; Arch. Sup. 

5 ; Kalu Kumara, Sup. 39 ; Devol Deviyo. 

Sup. 22 ; Fowl. Sup. 24 ; Kurumburu. 


Deer Park, at Isipatana 

. . 70 j 

Sup. 5o ; Pat-tini, Sup. 72 ; 

Pilli Yaka, Sup. 


Dehi. Dt-si, Sup. 19 ; see Limes 

Sup. 51 

79 ; Riri Yaka. Sup. 88: 

Tanipola Riri 


Delagoa, De Algoa 

110, f. 

Yaka. Sup. 193 ; Torch. 

Sup. 194; Alut 


De Lanessan, French Governor of Toughing 

; . . 47 

Bandara, Sup. 3 ; Cloth. Sup. 14 ; Gini Ku- 


Dclhiina, minister to Pratapasinha 

77, 79, i 

runibara. Sup. 27; Guardian gods, Sup. 


Deling. Dclingo, Delingcges. Talamg or 

IV- 

28; Kalu Kuruinbura, Sup. 41; Kanda. 


guun language, litters 

155 A n. 

Sup. 43 : Hal Kiirumburn. Sup. 57 ; Main- 


Demaia Kadavara, Sup. 19 ; see Dala Raja 

Sup. 17 

mckhulava. >Sup. (jj : J 

hvn, Sup. Ion : 


Dennda-muilana. Sup. 19 ; see Ratikan 

Sup. 85 

\ ahala JJevel .. 

Sup. 

10S 

Demaia Oddi-a, Sup. 19 ; see Oddisa . . 

Sup. 68 

Devel Ka»Javara, .spirit . . 

Sup. 

22 

Demaia Pilh. Sup. 19: see Pilli Yaka 

Sup. 79 

-Drwl _Maha-kaJa\ara, d. 

Sup. 

22 

Demaia Yadi, spirit 

Sup. 19 

Devel Pattmi, Sup. 22 ; and 

Cange Bandara 



Deniula Yaka. d.. Sup. 19 ; 

Sup. 12 ; Sanni Yaka ,. 
Demaia Yakos, Sup. 29 ; 
Kadavara 


Desa-guru, Sup. 29 ; f. of 

9 - v . 

descendants 
Deva-aiiga. Sup. 29 ; f. of Dala Raja, 
Sup. 17 ; and of Andi Kadavara q. r. 
DPvciMt, word m the Patainirayana 
mscrip. 

Devadatta, cousin of Buddha .. 
Devadtiyain, tax .. 

Deva-gri. Sup. 29 ; see Giri Devi 
Deva Oddisa, Sup. 29 ; see Oddisa 
Devapala, Pratihara R. .. 

Devappandi, Pin,lyan, k.. Sup. 
Pattuu 

Devaraja, grant bv 


■ Buddha, 

.. Sup. 94 
) Kambih 

Sup. 41 

Abhimana Yaka 
■ ■ . . Sup. 2 

.. F. G. Ill ; 117 


q. V. 

Devel Yaki: 
dara q. V. 

Devi, cod do vs-wife of Kanda 


Sup. 25 

d.. Sup. 22; ami Gauge Ban- 

Snp. 25 
Sup. 22 


9 : 


q. V. 

Sup. 4 
stone 

77 
11 13 
. . 35 

Sup. -7 
Sup. 68 
. . 122 
bee 

Sup. 72 
. . 124 


lVvikapuram, X. Areot, inscrips, at .. 

Devi-Ru)a. Sup. 22 ; see Siikra . . Sup. 

Devol Deviyo, gods, Sup. 22 : see Devel Devi. 

Sup. 29 ; Kiri Yaka. Sup. 88 ; Tota Kada- 
' ara •• •• .. .. Sup. 

iJevycijjnradhribtdtm. a work attributed to 
-Madhavaeliarya 

Dhaba, vil., m Ballad of Khwaja Xaik 48 ; 
Dhainmaclieti, Ramadliipati, k. and monk 
Dhar State, and Dharapadraka 
Dharangaoii. vil.. in Ballad of Khwaja Xaik 48, 53 
Dharapadraka. vil., in Partabgarh inscrip., 
and Dhar . . .. . . _ _ 

Dharmapaula. Don Juan, k. of Ceylon 131 u . 

Dharmaraja, judge of actions . . . . F. G. 109 


36 

91 


105 

20 

51 

42 

124 
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Dhamuxddstra and Arthaiastra, differences in, 
of Brihaspati .. .. • . 126 & n. 

Dharavarsha, a Paramara . . . . . . i7 

Dhatu, Sup. 22 ; see Buddha .. . . Sup. 12 

Dhdtuvritti, a work by Madhavacharya, at¬ 
tributed to Vidyranaya . . .. . . 16 

Dhibadau, word in Patanarayana stone 
inscrip., and dhimaii it, a well.. . . 77. 60 

Dhrfa-ra'jt ra, Sup. 22 ; a Guardian God, q. u.Sup. 28 


Dhulia, vil., in Ballad of Khwaja Naik. . 48, 51 

Dhuman N&ik, f. of Khwaja Naik . . 49—51 

Dhumaraja Paramara, warrior, creation of 77, 79 
Diary, Kasimbazar etc., 60 ; 62 n., of 

Mr. Hodges.64 n., 65 n. 

Diego Soares, Portuguese, helped Tabin 
Shwedi .. . . • ■ • ■ ■ • 42 

Diggalpolo Devi, spirit . - ■ • Sup. 22 

Dikshita, name of Varatunga ■ . • • 100 

Dindigul, Polygar victory at 135 ; and Tiru- 
mal Naik 150 ; siege of 166 ; . . . ■ 202 


Dinh Bo Sangh, founded first dynasty of 
Annam . . . • •• •• . . 4b 

Dipaiikara Sup. 22 ; a Buddha q. v. . . Sup. 12 
Dipa-va , \>sa, the, and Singhalese Folklore. Sup. 1 n. 
Divakara, Brahman architect of the Angkor 

Wat . 44 

Diva Saluva, Sup. 22 : see Cloth . . Sup. 14 
Divas Devi, g. Sup. 22 ; see Kalu Banlara Sup. 38 
Divas Kiri Amnia, Sup. 22 ; see Kiri Amnia Sup. 45 
Divas Raja, g. .. • • • • •• !4u l ) - -- 

Divi Dos, Sup. 22 ; Perjury sickness, Sup. 79; 
see Yas, Sup. 110; Cocoanut, Sup. 14; Leo¬ 
pard’s head, Sup. 51; Kuveni, Sup. 50; 

Mala Raja, Sup. 56; Panfiuvas, Sup. 71: 
Rukattana, Sup. 90; Vijaya, Sup. 113; At a 
Magula. Sup. 6 ; Buddha. Sup. 12 ; Gain 
Devi. Sup. 25 ; Jivahatta, Sup. 33 ; Pestle. 

Sup. 79 : Pirittuva, Sup. 80 ; Planets. Sup. 

81 ; llsis. Sup. 90 ; Sakra, Sup. 91 : Siriya. 

Sup. 99; Vijaya, Sup. 113; Vi nu Sup. 116 
Divi-kaduru, tree, Sup. 23 ; see At a Magula. 

Sup. 6 ; Divi Dos, Yaga-Soman Sup. 22 
jjirine Li-ukinj-Glasa, Xhe, an exposition of the 
doctrines of L. Muggleton .. .. 59 n.. 61 n. 

Divi Raja. Sup. 23 ; see Kitsiri . . Sup. 47 

Divi Rukusu. d. Sup. 23 ; see Rakusu Sup. S3 
Dtvi-jala, Sup. 23 ; see Leopard’s head Sup. 51 
Dot) an vela Deva, d. Sup. 23 ; see Peraliara Sup. 78 
Dodda D.' va Raj, of Mysore . . . . 206 A n. 

Doddington, The, Appendix to the Account 

of the Wreck of . • • • ■ • 109— 111 

Dolaha Deviyo, Sup. 23 ; see Twelve Gods, 

Sup. 166; KiriAmmi .. .. Sup. 45 

Dolos Ras, and Zodiac . . . . Sup. 23 

Doluvara Yaka, follower of Dajmninda Sup. 23 


DoMkdrl, word in Patanarayana stone in- 


scrip. .. . . . . .. .. 77. 80 

Don Juan, Dharmipaula, k. of Ceylon. . 131 n. 

Doratupala Yakas. demons. Sup. 23 ; see 
Vas . . . . . . . . .. Sup. 110 

Dos-harane, charm, poem . . . . Sup. 23 

Dramas, thirteen, newly discovered, attribu¬ 
ted to Bhasa .. . . .. . . 183 —195 

dramaturgy, Bhasa, and other writers of 126 n. 
Dreams, Sup 23; and Buddha . . Sup. 12 

Drums, Sup. 23 ; sea Buddha, Sup. 12 ; Mala 


Raja, Sup. 17 ; Gina Devi, Sup. 25 ; Guru, 

Sup. 29 ; Iru, Sup. 32 ; K ind a, Sup. 43 ; 
Maha-bhagavata, iiaha-padma, Sup. 53 ; 
Maha-simmata, Sup. 54 ; Nata-Deva, Sup. 

67 ; Rahu, Sup. 82 ; Sakra, Sup. 91 ; Svar- 
n a Devi, Sup. 103; Udakki, Sup. 116; 
Yanara Devi .. .. .. .. Sup. 110 

Duma-valli Deviyo, godless. Sup. 23; see 
Yas .. . . . . . . . . Sup. 110 

dung hill, and the evil eye . . . . F. G 122 

Durand, Col. H. M.. Resident at Indore, an 1 
Ballad of Khwaja Naik . . . . 47 

Durga, goddess, and Ary.iuatha 84; Katya- 
yini or Vatuyakshini . . . . . . . . 122 

Durga, commentator 157—160 ; 173—175 ; . . 177 
durgati, bad path .. .. ., .. F. G. Ill 

Durlabharaja, Chahamana, k. .. . . . . 124 

Dutch, trade, etc., in India. 70 & n. ; 104 
& n. ; 131 & n.. 132 ; 136 ; on Council of 
Kandy, etc., 137 & n. 138 ; and Ramap- 
paiya. etc. 180—183 ; E. I. Co. 131 & n. ; 

1S2 & n., 1S3 

Dutugamunu, k. of Ceylon. Sup. 23 : s -a 
Devatar Batnlara. Sup. 20 ; Rvtiia-valh, 

Sup. S6 ; Gamuuu .. . . . . Sup. 24 

dynasties, of N. India 28; independence est i- 
blished .. . . . . . . . . . . 104 


E irth-god. Earth-goddess, Sup. 24 ; se^ Mi li- 
kat. Mihi-katu, Sup . . .. . . Sup. 63 

Erst. Portuguese trade m .. .. 131. f. 

Erst India Company, Records and J. Hir- 
ding 57—68; 132; settlements 168: an 1 

the Portuguese, in Ceylon, 1S1 ; Dutch 

131 & n; .182 &n. 

East Indie, Archipelago . . . . . . . . 132 

Eehehama Naik and the war of succession, 

etc.133; 135 

eclipse, and birth . . . . . . F. G. 118 

edict of toleration, (of Christians) by Tiru- 
mal Naik .. .. . . . . . . 204 

education, m Taxila. 29 ; Naik policy of 71, f. 
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INDEX 


Edwards, R. of Balasore Factory .. 57 ; 59 

Eight Thousand Province, Kongal-nad . . 141 

Elala, Soli, k. of Ceylon, Sup. 24; see Pilli 
Yaka, Sup. 79 ; Soli Kumaru . . Sup. 101 

Ela Raksi, m. of Kiri Yaka .. . . Sup. 24 

elephants, trade in . . . . . . 182 & n. 

Elliott, J., of E. I. Co.63 

Elmiseran, fort . . . . . . . . 91 n. 

Embassy, from Vijayanagar, to China . . . . 140 

emigrants, Indian, in Cambodia . . 44 

Emperors, of Hindustan, first . . . . 28 

Ena, m. of Kali. .. .. . . . . Sup. 24 

Endera Devi, Herdsman-god . . . . Sup. 24 

English, intervention in Burma, 38; ship, 
first in Siam, 44; in Ballad of Khwaja 
Naik 48—52; in Indian Seas 101 & n. ; 104; 
rise of, in the East 131 ; and Ceylon 132 ; 

136 & n. ; and Dutch, allic- . . . . .18 

Epigraphic Notes and Questions, contd. 
from Vol. XLII, p. 258. XXI.—The Taxila 
Scroll Inscription of the year 136, 120, f. ; 
XXII.—Partabgarh Inscriptions . . 122—124 

era. eras, Buddhist 13; Burmese 41 ; Vi- 
krama 121; Saka etc. .. .. .. ..12 

Erevappa, Ganga ruler of the Kongal-nad 
Eight Thousand Province . . . . . . 141 

Erumaikatti, Naik Chief, friend to de Nobilis 130, f. 
ervinei, plough tax . . . . . . 69 

Estavao, Father Thos., English Jesuit Mis¬ 
sionary, in Canarese districts .. 138 n. 

Ettappa N4ik, and Tirutnal Naik . . 202 

Europe, and Siam, Commerce between 45; 
suppression of Jesuits m . . . . 148 


European. 

ascendancy in India 

71 ; 

Mer- 

chants in Naik kingdom 82 ; 

trade 

101 ; 

nations 

in Coromandel Seas 

104; 

131 ; 

progress 

in the East I3ti ; 138 

; 182 

n., . . 200 

evil eye 

. F. (t. 

115 ; 

120—122 

evil spirits 


. . 

F. G. 119 

exorcising 

of devils, and de Xobilis 


. . 118 


exorcism Sup. 5, 6, 8, 14. f. 19—21 ; 24 ; 26, f.. 
29—32; 34—36; 51,53, 55, 57.59—61 ; 

65—67; 69, 77,—81; 83; 90. 92—96 ; 98, 

100.102.104—106 ; 108.HO_U5 

exorcists.F. G. 112 & n., 116, 121 

expansion, of Magadha . . . . . . 13, f. 

expenditure, and income. Naik.. . . 71 , 72 

exploitation, industrial and commercial, of 
India .. . . , . .. , , j(,q 

eye, the evil . . . . F. G. 115, 120—122 


Factories, Dutch, list of 131 ; English.. . . I. 31 ; 
Factory Records , E. I. Co., and the pagoda 
33 n. ; and J. Harding 58 n., 59 n., 60 11 ., 

61 n., 62 11 ., 65 n., 66 n- 


fauam, coin 55, varieties of ., .. 56 & n. 70 

Famii Tubat, of S. Liang dynasty, China .. 39 

fasts, on Mondays .. .. . . F. G. 124 

Fernandez, Father Gonsalve, R. C. Mission¬ 
ary, Madura 107 ; and de Nobilis 117 ; 130 ; 138, f. 
Ferdinaudo de Martales, Portuguese naval 
: commander, in Burmese War . . .. 42 

fever. Sup. 24 ; and Una . . . . Sup. 107 

finance, Naik 32 ; and Aryanatha . . .. 102 

fire, ordeal by . . . . . . . . 73 

fisheries, pearl, duties on 69, f. ; and the 
Portuguese 137; of Travancore, and the 
Jesuits .. . . , . , , , 18 I 

Fitch, Ralph, first English traveller in Bur¬ 
ma 42; in Ceylon . . . . . . 132 

Five Birds, astronomical form. Sup. 24; 

Panea-paksi, Sup. 71 ; see Hat Aliya, Sup. 29 
Fleet, Dr. ; and the Taxila Scroll inscrip. 120, 122 
Folklore of Gujarat, Supplement, contd. 

from Vol. XL1V . . .. F. G. 109—124 

Folklore. Singhalese, from Ballad Sources, 
Alphabetical Guide to Supplement, Sup. 1—116 
fortifications, Pataligrama (fortified) 13. f. ; 

at Pogalur . . 

forts, and Aryanatha 86 , f. ; 102 ; by Peria 
Virappa 91 & n. ; Portuguese, at Colombo 
131 n. ; Dutch at Pulicat 132 ; 136, f. ; 

Mullur. . 

Fort St. George, and J. Harding 58 & n.. 59 , 

61, 62 n., 65—68; Consultation Book and 
the wreck of the Doddimjton . . jljy f 

Fowl, Sup. 24 : see Tovil, Sup. 106 ; Senevi- 
ratna. Sup. 96 ; Cock, Sup. 14; Devel 
Devi, Sup. 20 ; Kala Raksi, Sup. 36 ; Kan- 
da. Sup. 43; Kukulu, Sup. 49; Maha- 
sammata. Sup. 55 ; Maiigra Hami, Sup. 56 ; 
Rakusu Sup. 83; Sakra. Sup. 91 : Siva. 

Sup. 100; Valahaka, Sup. 108; Visuu, Sup. 116 
Franks, Paringis . 116, Sup 30 

Franciscan monks, in Kandy .. .. ..136 

Brederick Caesar, \ enetian traveller, in 
Pegu 42 ; quoted in Hobson-Jobson . . 155 

French, intervention in Annam 38, 45 , 47 ; 
in Burma 43 ; Siam 45, 47; and Vijaya¬ 
nagar 200 ; Mission, m the Carnatic .. 148 n. 

Funan. Chimha, Cambodia . . . . . . 44 

Further India. Indo-China, L’extreme-Orient .. 37 


Gaja-bahu, Sup. 24 ; (l)k. who slew Abliuta 
De\i, q. r. Sup. 2; (2) k., on whom see 

Pattilli . Sup 72 

Gajapatinagaram, tn. in Kalinga .. . . 30 

Gujaranya. Kari-vana, Puranic name of 
Talkad .. . . .. _ _ 
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Gale Deva, companion of Dahanaka . . Sup. 24 
Gal-vadan Kiimari, Sup. 24; see Kiri Arnma 

Sup. 45 

Game Devata, village-god . . . . Sup. 24 

Gam-paraveni Devatar, local g. . . Sup. 24 

Gamunu, Sup. 24 ; see Dutugumunu .. Sup. 23 
Gana Devi, the Hindu Ganesa, Sup. 25 ; see 
Ata Magula, Sup. ti ; Cocoa-nut., Sup. 14 ; 

Divi Dos, Sup. 22 ; Drums, Sup. 23 ; Cobra, 

Sup. 14 ; Lily, Sup. 51 ; AbhOta Devi. Sup. 

2 ; Kanda, Sup. 43 ; Valli Amina . . Snp. 109 
Ganapat Diva of Warangal, his marine mer¬ 
cantile enterprise . . . . . . 70 n. 

Gana-ran Siri Valalla spirit . . . . Sup. 25 

Ganesa, image, in Minakshi temple . . . . 152 


engraved the 


Patanarayana 

. . 80 
Sup. 25 
Sup. 25 
see Devatci 


Gahgadeva, 
inscrip. 

Gahga Devi, spirit 
Gaugata Adipoti Bandara, g. 

Gauge Bandara, g. Sup. 25 

Bandara, Sup. 20 ; Alut Bandara. Sup. 3; 
Devel Devi, Sup. 20 ; Devel Pat-tini. Devel 
Yakka. Sup. 22 ; Mai Hami, Sup. 57 ; Ma- 
nik Bandara, Sup. 59 ; Xayide . . Sup. 68 
Ganges, holy water . . . • . . . . 106 

Gailyes, E. I. Co. s ship . . . . . . . . 58 

Gara. gods, Sup. 25 ; see Hona\u G., Sup. 31 ; 

Kila G., Sup. 45; Molati G. Sup. 64; 
Okanda. G.. Sup. 70 ; Patti G., Sup. 72; San- 
damal G.. Sup. 93; Sohon G. . . Sup. 100 
Cara Yaka, Sup. 25: see Yaksa Giri. Kota- 


halu, Sup. 47 ; Kumara Devatar 
Gargya and Yaska 
Garuda, Sup. 25 ; see Gurulu . . 
Garudanagara, and Sangama 11 
Garuda Oddisa, Sup, 25 : see Oldisa 
Garuva Raja, g., Sup. 25 ; see Pattim 
Gaudama, Burmese legend of .. 

Gaura§ta Sri-Devatar. g. Sup. 26 ; see Cloth 
Gaurasta Yaku. d. 

Gautama 

Gautama, Sup. 26 ; see Buddha.. 

Gautama Ganadhara, and the .Sutra* . . 
Gaya, tn.. and shni'i'tha* 

Gazelhatti Pass 

Gazetteer Gleanings, in C. India.—The 
volt of Khwaja Xaik, Ballad 
Gedde, Dane in Tanjore 
Gedunduh, Abbot 
Gedundubpa. monastery 
Geldria, Dutch fort 
Ghadulo, ceremony 
Clhetti Mudaliar, Kougu Chief. 
Ghontavarshika, Ghotarsi. 
garh vil. in grant 


Sup. 50 
173, f. 
Sup. 29 


ghosts, etc. .. F. G. Ill, f.; 115—118, 120 
'■ ghuntna to gulp. .. •• •• 10 

j Gialong, chief, of Annam . . . . .. 47 

i Giachi Giaos, Annamese raee . . . . 38, 45, f. 

Gi-maduva, ritual. Sup. 26 ; see Arch .. Sup. 5 
Gingee, 32, f., or Gingi, subject to Vijava- 
nagara 166 ; 83 n. : and the Portuguese etc. 

182 ; and Tirumal Xaik 185, f. : and Gol- 
condah . . . . . . 187 & n. : 196—198 

Gini-bradi Yaka, d. . . . . . . Sup. 26 

Gmi-halamba, Sup. 26 ; see Kali . . Sup. 36 
Gini-jal Kumari, goddess. Sup. 26 ; m. of 
Kalu Kumara q. v. Sup. 39 ; see Mini¬ 
mum Yaka . . . . . . . . Sup. 63 

Gini-jal Kurumbura. Sup. 26 ; see Kuruin- 
bura . . . . . . . . .. Sup. 50 

Gini-jal Yaka, d., Sup. 26 ; see Se%'en Queens, 

Sup. 97 ; Gini-kanda . . . . . . Sup. 26 

Gini Kadavara, d. . . . . . . Sup. 26 

Gini-kanda, Gini-jal Kumara, d.. Sup. 26 ; 
see Abliimana Yaka, Sup. 1.; Dadimunda, 

Sup. 15 ; Gini-jal Yaka, Sup. 26 ; Pattini Sup. 72 
Gini-kanda Devi, and Gini-jal Kumari. Sup. 

26 ; see Limes . . . . . . . . Sup. 51 

Gini-kanda Kadavaras, 7 demons etc. Sup. 

26 ; see Kalu Appu-hami. Sup. 38 ; Katu- 
gampala Rala Smii, Sup. 45; VelassO 
Bandara.. .. .. .. Sup. 112 

Gini-kan Devi, in. of Yama-duti . . Sup. 26 
Gini-kandi Yakiui, guardian of Pearl Sea, 

Sup. 26 ; see seven S?as, Sup. 97 ; Tur¬ 
meric . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 106 

Gini Kumari, in. of Kambili Kadavara, etc. Sup. 26 
Chui Kurumbara, g. Sup. 27 ; s" Devel Devi. 


. . 24 

Sup. 20 ; Mala Raja . . 

Sup. 56 

Sup. 68 : 

Gim-madana, Sup. 27 : couaort of Ratikan, 

Sup. 72 

i-» . 

Sup. 85 

0 & n., 12 

Gini Maralu 

Sup. 27 

i Sup 14 

Gini Pattini, Sup. 27 ; see Pattmi 

Sup. 72 

Sup. 26 

Gini-ran-lialamba, Sup. 27 ; see Bangle, 

Sup. 9 

. . 8 ) 

Ihragama Etana-Lami. spirit. Sup. 27 ; 

3ee 

Sup. 12 

Pi iya Devi 

Sup. 80 

. . 143 

Giro, Sup. 27 ; see Areca-sickle 

Sup. 5 

F. G. 117 

Giri, 12 goddesses, Sup. 27 ; 3e> Sohon 

G. 

. . 166 

Sup. 100 ; Dala Raja, Sup. 17 ; Andun 

G. 

Re- 

Sup. 4; BhutA (>., Sup. 11 ; Molan (i. Sup* 

47—53 

64 ; Mudun G.. Sup. 65 ; Xila G., Sup. i 

58 ; 

.. 136 

Okanda G., Sup. 70 ; Patu G., Sup. 

73 ; 

. . 39 

Hatahga G., Sup. 84; Ratna C4. Sup. 

86 


. . 41 

.. 132 
. F. G. 121 
139 & n. 
Part a b- 


Saman G. ; Sup. 92 ; Sandun G., Sup. 93 ; 
Sapumal (1., Sup. 95 ; Tota G., Tota hall 
G., Sup. 105 ; Yana G. . . . . Sup. 110 

(hri-da-dalu. Sup. 27 ; s'? Betel .. Sup. 9 

(Jin Devi, Sup. 27 ; s. of Dala Raja, q. v. 17 ; 
see Deva-gri .. .. .. Sup. 2) 


124 
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Giri Kumari Devi, m. of Kambili Kadavara, Sup. 27 
Giri-randa Yakini, m. of Oddisa .. Sup. 27 

Girivraja, c, and the Barhadrathas of Ma- 
gadha S, 9 ; possibly cap. of Magadha 10, 
f. ; and Sisunaga . . . . . . 31 

Giri Yakkini, d. . . . . . . Sup. 27 

girls, opprobrious names . . . . F. G. 124 

Gny-Khri-Btsanpo, first k. of Tibet . . . . 38 

Gnyan-tsan, Tibetan chief . . . . 39 

Goa, grant from 4 ; and Madhava-Mantri 5, 

6 ; and the Portuguese, etc. 137 ; and de 
Nobilis 139 ; and the Dutch . . . . 181, 183 

Goda, the divine . . ., . . 161, f. 

Gohil-utra, Guhila-putra, word in the Pata- 
narayana stone inscrip. .. .. . . 77 

Goleondah. and Yijayanagara, etc. 84; 92; 

and the English, 149: expansion of 149; 
and Tirumal Naik, etc. 179; 186—-188; ! 

and Madura, etc. . .198—198 & n. ; 200 j 

gold and silver coins, in India .. 35 n. 

Golden Litter, Sup. 27 ; see Ran-dolava Sup. 84 
Goli Rakusu, Sup. 27 ; see Rakusu . . Sup. 83 

Golu Kadavara ,. .. .. .. Sup. 27 

Gylu-kirtti Yakini, guardian of the Dumb 
Sea, Sup. 27 ; see Seven Seas, Sup. 97; 
Turmeric . . .. . . . . Sup. 106 

Golusan Raja, g. Sup. 27 ; see Pattini Sup. 72 
Golu Vadi, Dumb Yadda . . .. Sup. 27 

Golu Yaka, d. Sup. 27 ; see Visala .. Sup. 116 
Gombara Bandara, g., Sup. 27 ; see Devatar 

Bandara . . . . . . . . Sup. 2 ) ' 

Gonzales. Sebastian, Portuguese pirate, ruler 


Graha Bhairava, d., Sup. 28 ; sea Rakusu, 

Sup. 83 ; Bhairava .. . . . . Sup. 10 

Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani, 
etc. Notes on. q. v. . . . . 6, f., 93,—99 

grant, grants, copparplate etc., 19 ; of Ha- 
rihara II., 23 n. ; for temple maintenance 
80 ; in Madura 100 ; 101 & n. ; by Muttu 
Krishnappa 105 & n. ; of Mahendrapala 

II.. etc. .122—124 

Gregory XY, and de Nobilis . . . , . . 148 

Guardian Gods, four. Sup. 28 ; Satara Varan, 

Sup. 95; see Areca-sickle, Sup. 5 ; Ata 
Magula, Sup, 6 ; Curtain, Sup. 15 ; Devel 
Devi, Sup. 20; Kalu Kumara, Sup. 39; 
Rose-water, Sup. 99 ; Pattini, Sup. 72; 
Bangle. Sup. 9 ; Namo Tasso, Sup. 67; 
Boksal, Sup. 12; Dhrta-rastra, Sup. 22; 
Kanda, Sup. 43 ; Kihirali Deva, Sup. 45 ; 

Nata Deva, Sup. 67 ; Pattini, Sup. 72; 
Quarters Sup. 82; Saman, Sup. 94; Siva 
Varan, Sup. 100; Vasamunu, Sup. 112; 
Vi<iiu .. .. .. .. .. Sup. 116 

Guhila-putra, Gohil-utra .. .. .. ..77 

Guhyatirtha, or Pattanada . . . . 80 

Guide, Alphabetical, to Singhalese Folklore 

from Ballad Sources, Supplement Sup. 1—116 
Gujarat, the, Folklore of, contd. from Vol. 

XLIV., Supplement . . F. G. 109—124 

Gujarati, and Old W. Rajasthani, see Notes 

on . 6, f., 93—99 

Guldan, monastery . . . . . . 39 

Gunabhadra, author, teacher of Krishnaraja 
II .27 


of Chittagong . . . . . . . . 43 

Gopalakrishna. g. .. .. .. .. 17 

Gopalla. spirit . . . . . , .. Sup. 27 

Gopalu Kadavara, d. . . . . . . Sup. 27 

Gopalu Oddisa, Sup. 27 ; see Oddisa .. Sup. 68 
Gopalu Vaji. Sup. 28; see Mangra Devi Sup. 59 
Gopalu Yaka. d. Sup. 28 ; see Visa la .. Sup. 116 
Gopippnlavam inscrip. of Virappa . . 90 n. 

Gopuram inscrip., Tenkasi . . . . loo & n. 

Gorakhraj, on sneezing . . . . . . F. G. 113 

Gora Yakini, spirit . . . . . . Sup. 28 

Gosala, founded the Ajivikas .. .. .. 12 

Go-a-imbara, hero, Sup. 28; see Maha-sohan 
^ a ka . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 55 

Gothic features, in Hindu architecture . . 105 


Gunapoti, a mother of the Devol Deviyo, Sup. 28 
Gimascna, Jain guru . . . . . . . . 141 

guns, used by Tirumal Naik . . . . 100 n. 

Gupta era . . . . . . . . . . . . 122 

Guru Sup. 29 ; planet Jupiter, Sup. 33 ; 
Brahaspati, Sup. 12 ; sec Drums, Sup. 23 ; 
Planets . . . . . . .. .. Sup. 81 

guru, Indian, baptised by de Nobilis 119; 

a title assumed by de Nobilis . . 138, f. 

Gurula Oddisa, Sup. 29 ; see Oddisa . . Sup. 6S 
Gurulu, kite of Vishnu. Sup. 29 ; see Bodhi- 
sattva. Sup. 11 ; Garudu . . . . Sup. 25 

Guruma, one of the Five Devatds, Sup. 23; 

see Devaia, Sup. 20 ; Kainbili Kadavara Sup. 41 
Gwalior stone inscrip. . . .. . . .. 122 


GoHi-pat Vadi Bandara, spirit. Sup. 28; see j Gj-fford. Wm.J President of Fort St. George.. 66 


Ko^upat 

Gotu-tune Va.1,16 
Govindaraja, commentator, 
zmriti 

Govindaraja, Chahamana k., 
Govindaraja, temple 
Graha, Sun. 28; see Planets 


Sup. 49 j 
Sup. 28 | 

and the Man h- Hadaya, Sup. 29 ; a Devata 

• ■ 112: Halamba, Sup. 29 ; see Bangle, 

in inscrip. . . 124 ] Halebid, Temple. 

290 n. ! Hamsapala Udaya, Preta, Sup. 
• • • • Sup. 81 ; Visal.d 


29 ; 


Sup. 2J 
Sup. 9 
.. 163 
see 
Sup. 116 
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Hamsavati. in. of Dala Raja . . . . >Sup. 29 

Handa, Sup. 29 ; see Sandu . . . . Sup. 93 

Hands Kadavara. spirit . . . . . . Sup. 29 

Handun Giri, Sup. 29 : see Sandun Giri . . Sup. 93 
Handiui Kumara, Sup. 29 ; see Sandun Ku¬ 
mara .. . . . . . . . . Sup. 93 

Handun Kumara Kiri Annua, Sup. 29; see 
Kiri Amina . . . . . . . . Sup. 45 

Hantane Devivu . . . . . . . . Sup. 29 

Hamnii'l n. g. . . . . . . F. G. 120, f. 

Hanuman. Sup. 29 : see Abina-santiya, Sup. 

2 ; Cocoa-nut, Sup. 14 ; Silambari. Sup. 97 : 

Toreli . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 104 

Hapu-mal, Sup. 29 ; see Sapumal . • Sup. 95 
Haragama R.ila, d., Sup. 29 ; see Pitiya 
Devi. . , .. ,. .. . . Sup. 8p 

Harasura Xandi Rap Mysore General . . . . 169 

Harding. Jas.. Seventeenth Century Anglo- 

Indian Worthy. Xo. V .. .. .. 57—63 ; 

Harding. X.. security for Jas. Harding. . 57 

harem. Xaik " ... .. .. .. ..73 

Harihara. 1. and Bharatitirtha 3: and II. 
patron nt Madhava Mantri 4—6; disciple of 
Km asakti 18. in inscrip. 19; and Sayan a 

21, f.. 23 n. 35, f. ; 142 
Harihara-Dova. Changalva k. .. .. .. 142 

Hari-hara-putra. Sup. 29 : see Ayyanar. . Sup. 7 
Hanrshesvara. Dasora Brahmau, monastery 

of.124 

Hamlially, estate, annexed by Udayar Raj 135 
Harshaera.. .. ., .. .. ..123 

Hat Aliya, an exorcism, Sup. 29 ; Sat Aliya. 

Sup. 95: see Limes. Sup. 51; alphabet, 

Sup. 3 ; Borllu-sattva, Sup. 12 ; Dadimunda, 

Sup. 15 ; Five Birds, Sup. 24 ; Indra Gurula. 

Sup. 32; Kanda, Sup. 43; Mihikata, 

Sup. 63 ; Pattini. Sup. 72 ; Kama, Sup. 

84 ; Saman .. . . . . . . Sup. 92 

Hatara Varan Deviyo, Sup. 31 ; see Guardian 
Gods . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 2s 

Hat Bi»av, Sup. 31, see Seven Queens .. Sup. 97 

Hat Kadavara. Sup. 31 ; s e Kadavara. . Sup. 34 

Hat Fattnu, Sup. 31 ;see Pattmi . . Sup. 72 
Hat Raju, Sup. 31 ; see Seven Kings, Sup. 

97; Kaludaka.Ja Hat Raju, .. .. Sup. 38 

Hedges, K. I. Co.'s servant, and J. Harding 
57 ; his Diary . . 63 & n., 64 A n.. 6,5 & n 

Helplessness ot Man, in the Human Condi¬ 
tion of Life, Old 4V. Rajasthani text . . 98 

Hetnachandra, author 25, 27; and Valmiki. 

ISutrao compared.. .. .. .. 146. f. 

Hemaya, goddess. Sup. 31; see Ata Magula. Sup. 6 
Hena-gini-halamba. Sup. 31 ; see Bangle, Sup. 9 
Herat, in Anana .. .. .. ,, .. 3 < i 


Hetti Xayide. d.. Sup. 31: see IV va Devi. Sup. SO 
Hevilambi plate niscrip . . . . . . 101 

Himalayas, and Srong-tsan Gampo . . . . 39 

Hill, natal constellation. Sup. 31 : Sin. Sup. 

98 : see Kola. Sup. 35 ; Murtu, Sup. 65 ; 
Planets. Sup. 81 ; Vayu . . .. Sup. 112 

Hindi. Speech. Xote on the non-Aryan Ele¬ 
ment in . . .. . . . . . . 16 

Hindu, rebellion against Greeks 30 ; culture, 
and tile Mons races, etc 37, f. : 41, 44 ; 
dynasty, the Varman. m Cambodia. 44 : 
in Champa 46. f. ; civilisation 82 : customs, 
and Christianity, etc. under do Xobilis 
107. f. ; 116—119 ; 130 f : 138—140; 147. 

f. : 204: independence, in S. India, de¬ 
stroyed 149 ; warfare . . . . . . . . 201 

Hindu Kush, nits., \Y. boundary of the 
Maurva Kingdom . . . . . . 30 

Hindus, and Mussulman architecture 164. 

f. ; anil Muhammadans, in S. India . . 196—198 
Hindustan, famous kingdoms m 9: 12 : 31 : 
changes 14; tirst emperors of 28: con¬ 
quered by <‘hanilragupta .. .. ..29 

Hippon. ('apt., founded British trade in 
India . . . . . . . . . . . . 132 

Hiranyakshu. rdkshassa . . , . . F. (.4. 115 

Hiranyakashyapu, rdksliasa . . . . F. (4. 115 

Hirassa. Sup. 31 ; see Vine . . . . Sup. 115 

History of The Xaik Kingdom of Madura, 
contcl. from Vol. XLIV, p. 118; 32—36; 

54—56 ; 69—75 ; 81—92; 100—108; 
116—119; 130—140; 147—154; 161 — 171: 

178—ISS; 196—204 

History, Ancient, of Magadha, contd. from 
Vol. XLIV ; p. 52 .. .. S—-16 ; 28—31 

History, Indo-Chinese, Outlines of . . 37—47 

History, Vijayanagar, A Little Known Chap¬ 
ter of, Book-notice .. .. .. .. 171 

Hobson-Jobsons. some, in Early Travellers 
1545—1645 .. ., . . .. 155. f 

Hoernle, Dr., and Pratihara inscrip--. . . 123. t. 

Hnli day, and evil eye . . .. . . K. G. 122 

Holland and Spain at war .. .. ..137 

Honuna, the vil. Sarvajiia-Vishnu-pura . . 21 

hon, Kanarese com, and the pon . . . . 33 n 

Honalu Gara, d.. Sup. 31 ; see Gar.l .. Sup. 25 
Hora, part of the day in which a particular 
planet is m the ascendant. Sup. 31 ; see 
Planets .. .. .. .. .. Sup. 81 

orn-pulhng. sport. Sup. 31 ; see Puttini. Sup. 72 
horoscopes .. .. .. .. F. CL 118 

Hough. Rovd.—•—■, on de Xobilis 116 n., 

117 n., 118 & n., 130 n. 

Houtman. Cornelius, Dutch pioneer in the 
Bast .l:U 
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Hugli. tn., and J. Harding 60 & n..—63 ; 65, 66 n. 
Hulavali Bandara, spirit. . .. . . Sup. 31 

hun. Muhammadan coin, and the pon.. 33 n. 

Hunas-giriya Raja, g. . . . . Sup. 31 

h math. bills of exchange. . .. .. • • 67 

Huniyan Kadavara. d. .. .. .. Sup. 31 

Huniyan Vaka, d.. Sup. 31 : Suni van Y.. 

Sup. 102 j see Oddisa, Sup. 68; Ratikan. 

Sup. 85 ; Riri Yaka. Sup. 88 : Visala. Vianu. 

Sup. 116; Asupala Kumari, Sup. 5; Bud- 
dha. Sup. 12 ; Mara, Sup. 61 ; Rama. Sup. 

.84 ; Sanni Yaka, Sup. 95 ; Siva . . Sup. 100 
Hunsur. eo., of the Changfilvas.. . . . . 141 

Hutchinson. C'apt. Xorton, of the Caernarvon 

109. 111 


idol-worship, in the lost Veda, according to 

de Xobilis.119; 130; 138 

Igaha. Sup. 32; se- Arrow . . . . Sup. 5 

Iken. early cap. under Yeukatappa Xaik 190 n. 
Ila ili. images of children - . . . . . F. G. 122 

Ilandari Devata. Sup. 32 ; see Cobra, Sup. 14; 

Kambili Kadavara .. .. .. Sup. 41 

Ilandari Devi. Sup. 32 ; .-eo Kaludaka.la 
Ktimaru . . . . . . . • • . Sup. 39 

Ilavrit. the continent, and change of sex K. <4. 124 
image, images, of Buddha, 121 n. ; Ramanuja 
142 ; of Christ, and the tali 142 ; of Ganesa. 152 
Imperial succession, war of . . . . 133. f 

Ina Bisava. female d. Sup. 32; see Ratikan- 
madana Yakim . . . . . . Sup. 86 

Ina-Madana Yaka. d. . . . . . Sup. 3 

Inn Yakas. demons, Sup. 32 ; sue Mamkjiala 

Sup. 60 

income and expenditure. Xaik . . . . .71 

India, and the Xfigas 10 ; and the Persians 
29. f. ; earliest gold coins of 33 n. ; ancient 
land revenue 35 & n. ; and Further India, 
etc. 38, f. : and .1. Harding 57, 62, 68; 


Indian, script, . in Tibet 38 ; civilisation in 
Burma 41 ; dynasty, in Annum, emigrants, 
m Cambodia 44 ; Seas, advent of Europeans 
in 101 ; Calendar . . . . . . . . 121 

Indike, of Megasthenes . . . . . . 28 

Indo-Chinese History, Outlines of . . 37—47 

Indo-Scythian kings, coins of . . 120. f. 

Indra, Sup. 32; (1) see Sakra .. .. Sup. 91 

Indraditya. Sun g . . . . . . 122, 124 

Tndra-gurulu. imaginary lieing Sup, 32; scp 
H at Aliya . . Sup. 29 

In drain, wife of Sakra. .. . . . . Sup. 32 

Indraraja, Chahamana k. . . . . . . 124 

Indrarajaditva, g.. . . . . . . . . . 124 

, Indravarman II. Champa, k. . . . . .46 

industrial, and commercial, exploitation of 
I India . . . . . . . . . . . . 104 

Innocent X.. and Christianity in S. India .. 148 
Inscription. Patanarayana Stone, of Para- 
raara Pratapasinha [ Vikrama ] Samvat 

1344 (1287 A. D.) . 77—80 

Inscription, The Textile Scroll, of the year 
136; 120, f. ; Partabgarh .. .. 122—124 

Inscriptions, in Conjeevaram Temple, etc. 

2, 3, 20 ; and Madhava-Mautri, 4, 5 ; Alla¬ 
habad Pillar 16; clay-seal, in Vaisali 11 ; 
palm-leaf 17; of Hariharn II., 18, 2) ; 

Copper.plate 19 ; Tiruvallam ete. 23 A u. 
Asoka 36 ; Tamil 36 ; Chum, historical. 45, 
f. ; Xaik 54, on taxes, etc. 69 A n., 76 : of 
Krishiiapuram Temple 75 u. ; of Kumara 
Krishnappa etc.. S3 A n. : 85 n. ; Arya- 
mitha 86 n. ; Gopippalayam. and Pena 
Virappa 96 n. ; 91 A n. : 92 ; Tenkasi Go- 
puram, etc. 166 A n.. 16 1; granting vil- 
lages 165 n.. [60 u. ; Peiuikonda etc., on 

Rama IV. 133 & n.. 134; of Kulasckhara 
Deva Pandya 136 n. ; in Mullur temple 
141 ; Belur 142 ; grant 161 n. ; Tiruvarrar. 
and ftuehindram 168 n. ; referring to 
Tirumal Xaik 169 ; Yairavikulaiu 171 n. ; 


European ascendency in 71 ; and educa¬ 
tion 29 ; 72 ; and English trade 132 ; and 
the Portuguese 137 : called Si-tien 146. 


at Tiulikkoinbu. etc. 185 A u., of Sri 
Riinga, etc. . . . . 206 A n. ; 261. n.; 202 n. 

invasion. Muhammadan, of S. India S3 ; 


Central, Gazetteer Gleanings m 47—53; 
Xortli. dynasties of 28 ; and Darius Hy- 
wa-pes, etc. 29. f. South, and the Xaiks. 
under Arynnatlia, 82 ; 102 ; Muliammadan 
inva-ions of etc.,- S3 ; 149; 186; 197. 199, 
f. ; history of 164; and Christianity, as 
preached by de Xobilis 167 f. ; 113 n. ; 
116 a. : 136 , 1 . ; 136 n. 139 ; 147, 14.8 A n. ; 
and the Saka era 122; and the Architecture, 
etc., of Tirumal Xaik 156 ; 152—-154 ; 161— 
163 ; West, and Persia 


Mahratta, 148; of Mysore, by Ramappaiya 167 


Irandati. m. of Kambili Kadavara . . Sup. 32 

Jrandati Kumari, m. of Dadimunda . . Sup. 32 

Irauiya-bali, rite . . . . . ■ Sup. 32 

Irddlii Bisava, female d., 32; see Ratikan- 
madana Yakini . . . . • • Sup. 86 

Irddi Kurumbara, spirit . . • • Sup. 32 

Iri, Sup. 32 ; see Line . . • • • • ^ U P' ^2 

irrigation under Visvanatha 74. f. ; 89, f. ; 
and Aryanatha . . ■ • • ■ . . 91 


v 
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Im, Sup. 32; Sun, Surya Sup. 102; see 
Limes, Sup 51 ; Oddiga, Sup. 68; Sandun 
Kumara, Sup. 94, Kalu Kura»ra Sup. 39 ; 
Mahasammata, Sup. 53 : Malsara-Raja, Sup. 

57; Areca-sickle, Sup. 5; Abina-Santiya, 

Sup. 2 ; Riri Yaka, Sup. 88 ; Drums, Sup. 23 ; 
Senasuru, Sup. 96 ; Rakusu, Sup. 83 ; Line, 

Sup. 52 ; Planets, Sup. 81 ; Pusati, Rahu, 

Sup. 82 ; Rivi, Rsis,. . . . .. Sup. 90 

Irugal Barbara, g. Sup. 33 ; Gombara 1. B. 

Sup. 27 ; Kande B., Sup. 33 ; see Kadavara, 

Sup. 34; Mala Raja . . . • Sup. 56 

Irugal Devi, g. .. • • • • Sup. 33 

Isanavarman I., Kambuja k. .. .. 41 

Isipatana Migadaya, The, (Samath) some 


literary references to . . • ■ .. / 6 

Islam, rise of 40 ; in Annam . . .. . . 46 

Isuru, Isvara, Sup. 33 ; see &iva . . Sup. 99 

Itibiso, legend, Sup. 33 ; see Buddha 8up. 12 

Iti pi so bhagavd, formula, Sup. 33 ; see Na- 
mo Tassa .. . . • • ■ • Sup. 67 


Jaffna, Yapdpat una, and Vira-Munda, q. r. Sup. 115 
Jaffnapatam, and the Portuguese . . . . 137 

Jaga Raya, and the war of imperial sucees- 
sion .. • • ■ • • • • ■ 133 ; 135 

Jain Ascetics Live Like Bees. Old W. Rajas¬ 
thani text . . • • • ■ • • .. 97 

Jam, tradition, of Udaya 14& n.. : temples. 

in Muliur .. •• •• •• I'll 

Jaina Sakatayana, The, and the Xyasakara, 
contd. from Vol. XLI\, p. 2i9 .. • • 27 


Jaina, tradition in Magadha . . . . 12 ; 31 

Jainism, rise of 11 & n. ; and Bimbisara, etc... 31 

Jaitiakarna, perhaps Jaitrakarna of Mewar . . 77 

Jala-bandliane, a spell, Sup. 33 : see Mamk- 


pala. Su P- 60 

Jalandliar, a Eakshasa. ■ ■ ■ • <-h 115 

Jalapati. spirit, Sup. 33 ; see Agra-Jalapati Sup. 2 

Jala Pattini. Sup. 33; see Pattini .. Sup, <2 

Jamagal Uri- saint . Su J). 33 

Jambunatha, Saivite g. • • • • . . 150 


Jamnia-nala falls, on Agra-Bombay Road 48. f. 

Jan, evil spirit . G. 116 

Janaka. k. 

Japan, and the Dalai Lama 41 ; Dutch, fac¬ 
tory in. 131 ; trade with . . . . . . 182 

Jarasandha, k. of Magadha . . .. 8 & n. 

Jaswaut rough, Rana, of Barwani. and the 

Ballad of Khwaja Naik . . . . . . 47 

Jate, spirit . 1. G. 11S 


Java, Dutch factory in 131; and English 

trade, etc. 132 ; 136 

Jayaditya, part author of the Kd.&ik6, date .. 26 

Jaya Guru, saint, Sup. 33 ; see Curtain Sup. 15 
Jayantipura, Banavase, province, and Ma- 
dhava-mantri .. . . .. ., 5 

Jaya-saka, Sup. 33; couch of Sakra, q. v. Sup. 91 
Jaya-siri mahgala, rite . . .. Sup. 33 

Jaya-sundara Sami, person Sup. 33; see 
Abhimana Yaka . . . . . . Sup. 1 

Jayatirtha, Tikacharya, Commentator ., 21 

Jayavarman VIII, k. of Kambuja . . 44 

Jaya-vira Bandara, d., Sup. 33; see Perahara Sup. 78 
Jean Venant Bouchet, missionary in the 
Carnatic . . . . . . . . .. 148 

Jesuit, theoy, of the Naik system in Madura 
54, f. ; and Indian education 72 ; 82 ; Mis¬ 
sion in Madura 104, 107 & n. ; 130 & n. ; 

131; & Mut-tu Virappa 132; 138; Orders 
in India, etc. . . 138 ; 147, f. ; 181, f. 

jharjra, a dispute, origin of . . .. 16 

Jinendrabuddhi, Buddhist Grammarian, 
and Bhamalia . . . . .. . . 26, f. 

Jivahatta, son of Yijaya and Kuveni, Sup. 

33 ; Male Raja 56 ; see Kalu Kumara, Sup. 

39 ; Vadi Yakas . . . . . . Sup. 108 

Jivaka, legendary physician, Sup. 33; see 


Cloth . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 14 

Jivo, live, a name. . . . . . F. G. 123 

Johanna. E. I. Co.'s Ship . . . . 58 

Joint kings, in Madura . . . . . . 81. f., 92 

Jollife, J.. patron of J. Harding . . . . 57 

Jones, Evan, mate of the Doddinqton, his ac¬ 
count of the wreck . . . . 109 , f. 

Jora Rakusu. Jvara Rakusu . . Sup. 33 

Juaks. Yuons. etc., the Giaos .. . . 45 

Jules Ferry, and Annam . . . . . . 47 

Justice, under the Naiks . . .. 72 

Justm. and the conquest of Magadha 30 & n. 

Jupiter, Sup. 33 ; see Guru . . . , Sup. 29 

Jutlio, false, a name .. . . . . F. G. 122 f. 

Jvara Rakusu, d.. Sup. 33 ; see Rakusu, Sup. 83 
Jyotish-Yedanga. the, and the Indian calen¬ 
dar .121 


Kaberi, the Kaffir. Sup. 34 ; see 
man. Citra Raja 
Kabul, in Ariana 
Kaccavaiii, q. of the Panduvas 
Kacharo, dunghill, a name 
Kadaturava. Sup. 34 ; see Curtain 


Candra Ku- 
.. Sup. 

.. Sup. 
F. G. 122 
Sup. 


14 
30 
34 

f. 

15 




Sup. 36 


Sup. 38 
.. 88 
.. 186; 199 

Sup. 106 
69 & n. 
Sup. 35 
9 n., 10, 31 

Alphabet, 

.. Sup. 91 

.. Sup. 12 

.. Sup. 31 

Sup. 35 
Sup. 35 
Sup. 35 
Sup. 36 
see 

Sup. 106 
Sup. 72 


Kadavara, various demons. Sup. 31; see 
Irugal Bandara Sup. 33; ^ isala, Sup. 

116,; Betel, Sup. 9; Ayyanar, Sup, 7; Ar¬ 
row, Sup. 5; Buddha, Sup. 12; Hat Kad- 
avara, Sup. 31; Kohomba Raja, Sup. 47 ; 

Le Kadavara, Sup. 51 ; Mala Raja, Sup. 

56 ; Sakra .Sup 91 

Kadavara Deva, g. ; Sup. 35; see Kala- 
vava. Sup. 36 ; Sandana Raja . . Sup. 93 
Kadavara Devata, Sup. 35; see Kambili 
Kadavara, Sup. 11 ; Kanda . . Sup. 43 

Kadirapuri Devi, Sup. 35; see Kanda Sup. 43 

Kadivane, person. Sup. 35; see Kaludaka 
Hat-raju 

Kafirs, soldiers of the k. of Ceylon 
Kafur, Malik, and S. India 
Kaha-diya, Sup. 35 ; see Turmeric 
kaikkolars, weavers, taxed 
Kaira, f. of Riri Yaka, 

Kakavarna, k. of Magadha 
Kak$aya, charm. Sup. 35 ; see 
Sup. 3 ; Bamba, Sup. 8 ; Sakra 
Kakusanda, Sup. 35 ; see Buddha 
Kala, Sup. 35 ; see Hin 
Kala-deva Mohini, goddess 
Kala Devi 

Kala-ge^i-niitum, magic rite 
Kala-giri Yakini, female d. 

Kala huta Yakini, female d. 

Turmeric 

Kalakot Raja, g., Sup. 36 ; see Pattini 
Kiilani Deva-raja, Sup. 36 ; see Vibhisana Sup. 112 
K&lanin aya, the, a work by Madhavacharya 18 
Kala Rak$i, female d.. Sup. 36 ; see Cobra, 

Sup. 14; Fowl . . . . . . Sup. 24 

Kalasoka, k., and Yaisali Council 12 ; or 
Mahanandin . . . . . . 15, f. 

Kali—vava, tank. Sup. 36; see Kadavara 
Deva . . . . . . . . Sup. 35 

Kalayar Koil, vil. . . . . . . 91 

Kalayar Kovil, vil., subdued . . . . 106 

Kale Kadavara, d., . . .. Sup. 36 

Kali, 8 goddesses. Sup. 36; see Mala Raja. 

Sup, 57 ; Pattini, Sup. 72; Yi^nu, Sup. 

116 ; Arrow, Sup. 5 ; Muttu-mari, Sup. 65 ; 

Siva-kali. Sup. 100 ; Vaduru Ma-devi, Sup. 

108; Anuhas Devi. Sup. 5; Badra-kah ; 

Sup. 7 ; Bangle, Sup. 9; Bhadra-kali, 

Sup. 10 ; Gini-halamba, Sup. 26 ; Kanda. 

Sup. 36 ; Naga-halamba, Sup. 65 ; Patra- 
kali, Sup. 72 ; Pilli Yaka. Sup. 79 ; Small- 
Pcx, Sup. 100 ; Yaduru-halamba, Yaduru- 
kali . . .. .. . . .. Sup. 108 

Kalidasa, 113 n. ; date £0 ; 125 n. ; 128 n. ; 

129 ; two of the name 147 ; and Bhasa 189 ; 191 


Kaligaduli, m. of Soli Kumara .. Sup. 38 

Kalinga, co., and Aicka, etc. . . .. 30, 31 & n. 

Kallas, of X. Tanjore, and Sri Ranga Raya 188 
Kalu Appu, Sup. 38, follower of Pitiya Devi. 

q. v. . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 80 

Kalu Appu-hami, Sup. 38 ; a Gini-kanda 
Kadavara q. r. .. .. . . Sup. 26 

Kalu Bandara, Sup. 38; see Kalu Kumara, 

Sup. 39 ; Pitiya Devi, Sup. 80 ; Alut Ban¬ 
dara, Alut Kosamba Devi, Sup. 3 ; Divas 
Devi. Sup. 22 ; Kohomba Raja, Sup. 47 ; 
Manik Raja, Sup. 61 ; Navi Sami, Sup. 

68 ; Santane K. B., Sup. 95 ; Vadi Sami Sup. 107 
Kaludakada Hat-raju, k., Sup. 38 ; see Ka¬ 
ludakada Kumaru, Sup. 39 ; Seven Kings, 

Sup. 97 ; Hat Raju, Sup. 31 ; Kadivane, 

Sup. 35 ; Kambili Kadavara, Sup. 41 ; 
Mahasen, Sup. 55 ; Sakra, Sup. 91 ; Sat 
Raju . . . . . . . . Sup. 95 

Kaludakada Kumaru, Sup. 39 ; llandari 
Devi, Sup. 32 ; Ruvan-vali I. D., Sup. 91 ; 
see Sandun Kumara, Sup. 93 ; Kaludakada 
Hat-raju, Sup. 38 ; Kanda . . Sup. 43 

Kalu Deva . . . . . . . . Sup. 39 

Kalu Devata, Sup. 39 ; seo Devata, Sup. 20 ; 

Kambili Kadavara 
Kalu-gal Kadavara 
Kalu-gal Kandi, m. of Kalu Kumara 
Kalu-gal t>si, f. of Kalu Kumara 
Kalu-gal Yaka, f. of Andi Kadavara. . 

Kalu Kadavara, d., Sup. 39; 

Kadavara 

Kalu Kambili Devatd, Sup. 39 ; 

Kadavara 

Kalu Kin Mavu, Sup. 39 ; see 
Sup. 44 ; Kiri Mavu 
Kalu Kumara, spirit Sup. 39 ; 

Sup. 38; Yalasse Bandara, 


Sup. 41 
Sup. 39 
Sup. 39 
Sup. 39 
Sup. 39 
Kambili 

Sup. 41 
Kambili 

Sup. 41 
Karandu-bana 

. . Sup. 46 
K. Bandara 
Sup. 112: see 


Bhasmasura, Sup. 10 ; Blood Lake, Sup. 

11; Devel Devi; Devatar Devindu ; Sup. 

20 ; Ginijal Kuman, Sup. 26 ; Guardian 
Gods, Sup. 28; Iru, Sup. 32 ; Jiva-hatta, 

Sup. 33; Kalu Yaka, Sup. 41 ; Kurumbura, 

Sup. 50 ; Maha Kalu Devatar, Sup. 53; 
Maru Yaka, Sup. 62; Yira-munda, Sup. 115; 
Vi?nu, ,. . . . . . . .. Sup. 116 

Kalu Kurumbura, Sup. 41 ; companion of 
Devel Devi, q.v. Sup. 20; see Kalu Yaka, Sup. 

41 ; Kurumbura . . . . . . Sup. 50 

Kalu Nayidc, follower of Pitiya Devi. . Sup. 41 
Kalupra-Kambili (?) and Kambili Kadavara 
Sup. .. .. .. .. .. .. 41 

Kalu Raja, g. . . . . . . . . Sup. 41 

Kalu Vadde . . . . . . . . Sup. 41 
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Kaluvara Devata, g. Sup. 41 ; see Mala 

Raja. Sll P- 56 

Kalu, Yaka, associate of Riri Yaka, Sup. 41 ; see 
Kalu Kumar a. Sup. 39 ; Kalu Kurumbura, 

Sup. 41 ; Maha Kalu. Sup. 33 

Kalu Yakmi. female spirit . . . . Sup. 41 

Kalya'S! Man’apa. the, in Madura .. 1>4 n. 

Kama, Sup 41; Ananga. Sup. 4; see Siva, 

Sup. 99 ; Venn-put-, Sup. 112 : \ isrm Slip. 119 
Kama-kandi. female d.. Sup. 41 : seo Kiri 

Yaka. Sup. Ss 

Kamala Dsu. m of Iru . . ■ Sup. 41 

Kamala-vacliea Yaka. d. . . . . Sup. 41 

Kamu-Madnna. Sup. 41 : see R.uikan Sup. so 
Kamani Sahib, a Commanding Oitiecr. or 
Capt. t’uniiuiiig, in llallad of Tvhwaja Xaik -IS —»■* 
Kama Kakusu, d., Sup 41 ; see Ileku-m, Sup. si 
Kamaru Dt'ha. land ol t.rries .. l.C. 124 

Kambuttdi Mantapam, m SundeivK'ura temple, 

Madura .'•'! 

Kambili Kadavara. " blanket god. Sup. 41 ; 

Kalu Kambili Devata, Sup. 39; see Ay- 
yanar, Sup. 7 ; Senevi-ratna. Sup. 90 ; Mala 
Raja, Sup. all; \'i~ala. Sup. 119; Devata, 
Domain Yaksas, Sup. 2d ; Gumma. Sup. 29: 
Randan Devata, Sup. 32 ; Kadavara Devata, 

Sup. 33 ; Kalu Devata. Kalu Kadavara. Sup. 

39 ; Kalupra Kambili. Su]). 41 ; Kanda. Sup 
43 ; Kmiduboda Veda. Sup. 44: Mal-bali-gala- 
Devi, Sup. 37 ; llatua Kadavara. Ratua 
Surmdu, Sup. Sti ; Teda Kadavara. Sup. 

194 ; \ iblusaiia, Sup. I 12 ; Yira-vikum llatua 
Bandara. Vismi .. .. Sup. 119 

Kambajas, and Aryans . . • 179 f. 

Kambaie, Dutch factory • • . . 131 

Kambuja, (lambodia . . . . . . .44 

Kampaiai, Vijayan.igar k., and Sayana 22. f. 

Kampilya, m Banehala co., aided Bnulusara 11 31 


Kanauj, Mahodava . . • • • . 12- 

Kana Yaka, d., Sup. 3, and Yisalu . . Sup. 119 

Kanda, Savatmdu. Sup. 43 ; form of Skamla. 

Sup. 190; Kntarngnmu Deva, Sup. 44: 
Kadirapura Deva, Sup. 33; Am-mugam, 

Sup. 3 ; Simula Kumaru. Sup. 102 ; see 
Maiigra Dei l. Sup. 59 ; Valli Amma, Sup. 

199 ; (luardian Rods. Sup. 2-S ; Arrow. Sup 
5 ; Ata Magula. Sup. 0 ; Dovatar Bandara. 
Bevel Devi. Sup. 20 : Drums, Sup. 23; 
Kaludakada Kumaru. Sup. 39; Kambili 
Kadavara. Sup. 41 ; Rose-water, Sup. 90 ; 
Torch. Sup. 104 ; Hal-Adiya, Sup. 29 ; Cur¬ 
tain, Sup. 13; Devata. Sup. 20 ; Fowl, 

Sup. 24 ; Aru-mugam. Sup. 3; Bhasma- 
sura. Sup. 10; Dana De\ l. Sup. 23; Ka¬ 
dirapura Devi. Sup. 33 ; Mangra Devi, Sup. 

59 • Savat. Sup. 99 ; Sura-rada Kumaru, 

Sup. 102 ; Ciua, Sup. 109 ; Valli Amma, 
Sup. 109 ; Vasala Deva. Sup. Ill 


Kandahar, in Ariana . . . . . . .. 30 

Kanda Kumara Kiri Amma Devi, Sup. 44 ; see 
Kiri Amma . . . . . . . . Sup. 45 

Kanda Raja. g. . . . . . . Sup. 44 

Kande Bandara, Sup. 44; see Irugal Band¬ 
ara .. . . . . . . . . Sup. 33 

Kande Devi, spirit . . . . . . Sup. 44 

Kanduboda Veda, doctor Sup. 44 ; see Kambili 
Kadavara . . . . .. . . Sup. 38 

Kandy, conquered by Kumara Krishnappi 
SS. f. ; and the Dutch E. I. Co. 131 ; and 
the IVe-ruguese 139 f. ; [31, and Tirumil 

Xaik .. .. .. . 182 n. 

K'lii'int' -criptures. compile l . . .49 

Kanna li R iga-na la. d. ... 44 

Kannaki, Sup. 11Pa trim . Sup. 72 

Kanniw'iji. e-t.ite. mva-ion of .. ..13”' 

Kanthirava Xerisi Raj. of Mv-oro & Sn 
Ranga li.iya IsS & 11 . ; 199 ; and Bijapur 
197 ; (1 ileonda ete. . . . . 199—-20 1 n. 

Kapila Kiit.i Rakusu. d., Sup. 44 : see 

Rakusii . . • • . • • • Sup. 83 

Karamala Pattini. Siqi. 44, s *e Pattim Sup. 72 
Karaudu-bana. in. of K du Kumara, Sup. 41: 

see Kalu Kui Mivu. . . . . Sup. 39 

K auju. e . and the [i/m . , . . 33 n. 

Kan •U-. Siamese-Slu u rare , . . . . . 38 

Kariamanikkn temple . . . . 198 11 . 

Karivalam Yandanalh'tr. uiscrip. of lar.i- 
tuiig.i ■ • • • • • • • n - 

Kari-vana, for Oajaranya. I’uranie name 
of Talkad . . . . . . . . . . 17 

Kart.i, the. Ins reveuu > ete., 32, f. ; 34, f. ; 
and srir.mgapattanam etc. 84 : and de 

Xolulis . -130 

Karugallee, conquered by Eitj Udayar . . 135 
Karun du-vma-kapitua, exoreistic rite, Sup. 

44; see Mala Raja . . . . Sup 50 

Karuppa, deity .. . 

Karupuram, vil., grant of . . . . lol n. 

A*us. com . . . . . • ■ 'bn 

KaSambi. Cusha Dvipa . . . 1 1 •- n 

Kasaym, q. of the Panduvas . . . . 14 

K.isi. and Kosala 9 & 11 . ; an 1 til-' U usunaRas 
10 ; and Magadha .. .. .. 12. f. 

Kdsikd. t he .. .. .. ■ • .2 .5 

Kasimbazar, & J. Charnock ail l J. Harding 
57 ; Cassambazzar .. 5S—99 ; 92—95 n. ; 97 

Kasivilasa-Knyasktri, guru to Madhava- 
mantri .. .. •• •• 4—9; 17 

Kassapa, Sup. 44 ; see Buddha .. Sup. 12 
Kasturi Ranga. hr. of Lingappa, 102 ; usurp- 


fcaev/s. coin 

Kataragama Deva, Sup. 44 ; Kanda 


Sup. 43 
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IXDEX 


Kathdsaril-sagara, the, and the story of X asa- 
vadatta, etc. . . . . • • 191, f. 

katte, anilcnt dam .. .. .. •• 17 

Katugampala Rala Sami, Sup. 4 5 ; a Gini- 
kanda Kadavara .. .. . . Sup. 26 

Katueampola Rala, d. Sup. 44; see Pitiya 
Devi.. . . .. .. . . .. Sup. SO 

Katu-gasum, spells .. . . . . .. Sup. 4-3 

Katyayini, alias of Burga, or VatayakshinL 122 
Kaundinya (Kondanno). the Kambuja k. 
Srutavarman, founder of the Varman dy¬ 
nasty in Cambodia . . . . . . 44 

Kausambi, 'J : 14; absorbed in Magadhu .. 31 

Kautilya, on Hindustan 2S ; and the Sai.su- 
miga dynasty 29 n-; 30; or Cli.'makya 
127 : and Mallinatha and Kalidasa 128 & n. 194 
kdml. police function .. .. .. ..72 

Kaverapurain, pass. taken by -M\ =c.n . . . . 199 

Kaveri dam, destroyed .. .. .. ..134 

Kaviputra.. .. .. .. .. 128 n. 

Kavisi Vaka. a follower of Radinuinda. Sup. 45 
Knvya, of Bhasa, meaning of . . . . 128 n 

Kaynttar, Muttu Kumfiresvara temple at . . J04 
Kehel-gomuva Devi, spirit .. .. Sup. 45 j 

Kehetu. Sup. 45 ; see Bamba . . . . Sup. 8 

Kembala. and Raja Udayar .. .. 134 n.. 135 

Kesaj-S Devi. in. of Bamba etc. . . Sup. 45 

Kesavappa Xaik, general, conquered Tumbi- 
chchi Xaik . . . . . . . . .. 87, f- 

Ke^avavami, Ke^avanna. pupil of Abhaya- 
chandra . . .. .. .. . . 27 

Ketu. Sup. 45 : see Bamba .. .. Sup. 8 

Kliabith. Khavis, a ghost .. .. F. G. 115 

Kha.Jaki, vil.. in Ballad of Khtvaja Xaik . . 49 

Khadia, vil.. m Ballad of Kliwaja Xaik . . 48 

Khadiran gara, aftei wards Miilia-sniumats, 

Sup. 45 ; see Oddisa . . .. . . Sup. 68 

Khandaparu. Kosambi k. . . . . 28 

Kharis, Mongol, and Tibet . . . . 39 . f. 

Khansa, Yusuf Khan and Tirumal Xaik 171 n 
Khargaofi, vil. in Ballad of Khwuja Xaik .. 48 

Kharoshtlii, lang. on Indo-Seythian coins 120 , f. 
Kharpparpadraka, or Kharot, vil. in Partab- 
garh, grant of . . . . . . . . . . j ;>4 

KhaiHs. Arabic Khabith, a Brahma r&kshnsa, 

115 & n., 116 

Khema, tlie auspicious garden, Isipatana . . 76 

Khijadio Jlamo, an evil spirit. . .. f. <; j j 

Khmers of Cambodia, Mons people, 37 , f. ; 

41, 43 ; and the Varman dynasty . . , . 44 

khoiitd, peg . . . , . j g 

Khorre, chiefs of Shantung ., .. .. 39 

h.hoto, false, used as a name ., . . f. G. J->-> 

Khn-srong Lde-tsan, Tibetan k.. and Bud¬ 
dhism .. .. _. . _ 39 f 


Kliwaja Xaik, The Revolt of, a ballad . .47—53 
Kiang, Shepherds, the Tibetans . . . . 38 

kianij--'hu, chief explainer .. .. .. 140 

Kidi Bisava, goddess, Sup. 45; see Pattini Sup 72 
Ktelhorn, Prof., and Pratiluira dates . . 122, f, 
Kihiriili Deva, Sup 45. a Guardian God, 7 . r. 

Sup. 28 

Kila Gara. d . sup. 45 ; see Dala Raja 
17 ; Gara 

Kili Garavu. spirit . 

Kili Kacjavura. d.. . 

Kili-saka. d. Sup. 45, see Paku-ii 
King. J.. of the Dmhlhviton 
King Crenika, and His Cruel Soil 


Sup. 

Sup. 25 
Sup. 45 
Sup. 45 
Sup. S3 
110 . f. 
Kimika, 

Old XV. Rajastlr.ui text . . . . , . 97 

King Dattu Cannot Escape The Fate Predicted 
to him by Kahkacarta. Old XV. Rajas¬ 
thani text . . .. . . . . 96 

kingdom', of ancient Hindustan . . . .9, 12 

kings, I iido-Seytliiau . . . . . . 129, f. 

Kings, Throe. Sup. 45, see Three Kings Sup. 104 
Kiradara. k.. and XX oodon Peacock . , Sup. 45 
Kiravalle Bisava. goddess . . . . Sup. 45 

Kin-Abarapoti, see Kiri Amma. . .. Sup. 45 

Kin-Amina, goddess Sup. 45 ; see Abanin 
Kimiari, .via Kiri Amnia. Sup. 2; Divas 
Kiri Amina, Sup. 22 ; Dole ha Deviy 6 , Sap. 

23 ; Gal-vaOan Kuinari, Sup. 24 ; Handuu 
Kumara Kiri Amma, Sup. 29; Kiri-Abara- 
poti. Sup. 45; Jxottavave Kin Amma 
Kukutapolu Kin Amma. Sup. 49 . j^u- 
mari Saiuini. Sup. 59 ; f.oku Appu, Sup. 

52; -Xlaha Kiri Amma. Sup. 53 ; Mai. 
vadan Kimiari. Sup. 58; Xlotrakkih Kuinari, 
.Xluttii-pabalu Kuinari. Sup. 65 ; Xullo 
Kiri Amma, Xa iual Bisb, Sup. 66 ; Ran- 
: daluniura, Kumari, Raii-valalu. Sup. 84; 

I Sjudun-Kumari Kiri Amina. Sup. 94 ; 

1 l lmpaiia Kiri Amma. Fsangoda Bisava Sup. 107 
Kirilu patra. Sup. 46 ; see Betel.. .. Sup. 9 

Kiri-inadana-mal-inadaiia. Suji. 46 ; consort 

I of Katikan. </. r.. . . Sup. 85 

i Kiri Manivf). female spirit . . . . Sup. 46 

! Kiri Mavu. Sup. 46 ; see Kalu Kiri .xravu. Sup. 39 

| Kiriya Bandara. g.,s U p. 46 

Kirtti Bandara. Sup. 46; See X'anni Bandara, 

Sup. 110 ; Arave.. .Sup.5 

Kirulu-valli, Slip. 46 ; see Betel . . . . Sup. !) 

Kistiri, Sup. 46 ; see Kit-siri . . . . Sup. 47 

Kistri Amu-siri Bandara. spirit . . .. Sup. 46 

Kitalvala Raja, apparently f. of Mangru 

® e ' > * • • • ■ • • • • • ■ .. Sup. 46 

Kit-airi, magically created child. Sup. 47 ; 
Kistiri, Sup. 46 ; Divi Raja, Sup. 23; see 
Sita. Sup. 99 ; Mala Raja, Sup 56 ; X\ r ood- 
en Peacock, Three Kings .. .. Sup. 104 




INDEX 


Kivi, Sup. 47 ; see Sikura . . . . Sup. 07 

Kivule-gedara Devi, g. . . . . . . Sup. 47 

Knipe, Mr. G., and J. Harding. . . . 00 

Kolagas, Kutakas, Coorgs . . . . . . 142 

Kolamba, Colomba .. .. .. Sup. 115 Krishuadeva Raya, liis revenue, etc. .. 32 n. ; 101 

Koliomba Bandaras, 24 spirits .. .. Sup. 47 Kvishnaiidasvami, (him .17 

Kohomba Raja. Kosamba. spirit. Sup. 47; . , ,, . 

, ,, ' ’ ' „ . ‘Vrishnappa, Kumara. son ot \ isvantUha 

see Kadavara, Sup. 34: Kalu Bandara Sup. 38 ; T , „ 

, ' . 1 1 ! ia n. ; SI ; or Perm Krishuama S2 & n. ; 832 

Mala Raja . . . . . . . . Sup. 56 , , , . . ' 

1 ; u. ; and Aryan.itha etc. 85 ; S7. t. ; as ruler 

Koiloluyu, the, and the historv of Madura 83 n. I .... , , 

* 1 80; death, etc. .. .. <»i» . jp) y „ 

Kokkdkam, a work by K. Varatuiiga .. .. loO 

kola, idiocy.. .. .. .. “ .. Sup. 47 K ! lslum l ) l» IJ - *1 = ur Lmuappa Ion. f. ; 

Kola-sanni Yaka, d. Sup. 110; Ant, Sup. 4; death of. etc. .. .. Jn2 ; 178 n 

Sanni Yaka .. .. .. .. Sup. 93 Krislmapurain, iuscrip. *5 n. . 90 ; legend of 

Kollipak.ij vil, referred to m Yol. XL 1 V, 92; and the murder of Kasturi-Ranga 103 ; 

p. 213 . . ... . . . . _ (42 and Muttu Krishna 104; buildings . . 162 

Kondnnno. Kaundinya. 44 Krish 'iaruja. a I’araniara k.77 

Konda-raja an elephant, Sup. 47, see Soli— Kuy.Kakti. (KAsivilusa-Kriyusakti, 4— 0 ; 

Kumaru.Sup. lot 13) 5. 17 ; prominent Saiva teacher . . .. IS 

Kongalva, kingdom, founded by R.ijarSja, tlie K;jna Rdja. Suji. 49; k. of Sulambuvati Sup. 102 

Chola, and Kongal-nYl . U1 | K?a. m. of Budaliu.Sup. 49 

Kongu, and Tiruinal Naik .. .. 171 Mi Kdiatrajit. alms of Mahapadma. SaGunaga k. 

Koppaja, or BiilakTishnanandii inatlia. . ..17 l' 1 ; 31 

Korale Bandara, g. Sup. 47 : see Kalu Bandura, Kdiatrap.i, K-hutnipus. title 121; be the 

Sup. 3s Sakai ra .. .. .. ,, ..122 

Koramini YudOa, -.pint. Sup. 47 ; see Mala Kdiatr.yas. and Mahapadma .. .. . . 2S 


Kratesvara, spirit. Sup. 49 ; see Cobra . 
Kridd 

Krishna, 11 ; temple 

Krishna Blnipa, k., iuscrip. of . . 


Sup. 14 
. . 193 


Raja, . . . . • • . . . . Sup. 50 

Kora Yadi, spirit. .. . . Sup. 47 | 

Kora Yaka, d„ Sup. 47 : see Visa la . . Sup. 110 

korodn. rage. . .. .. .. .. Sup. 47 ' 

Kbsala. kingdom, and KtKi. 9 a it. ; allied 
with BiinlnsAra 11. 31; and Magadha 13 V 
n. 14 ; list of Kings 10 ; 28 ; Ouilh . . 39 

Kosamb.i. Kolamba Deva, and Kohomba Raja 

Sup. 47 

i 

Kosamba Gods, see Kohomba Bandaras. Sup. 47 , 
Kosambi, kings, list of . . . . . ■ . . 28 i 

Kosguma Devi, cl. . . . . . . Sup. 47 | 

Kota-halu. purification rite. Sup. 47 ; nr 

Maha-sainmata. Sup. 53 ; Gara Yaka. Sup. 

25 ; Madevi Sup. 52 ; Maivara-dosa. Sup. 

58 ; Manu-rada, Sup 01; Niki Devi, Sup. j 
08; Puberty, Sup. 81; Purification of women. 

Sup. 82 ; Ran-sah. Sup. 84; Ridi, Sup. 

87 ; Sakra, Sup. 91 ; Sarasvati. Sup. 95 ; 

Ulna . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 106 

Kota Yaka. Uncle to Kuveni. Sup. 49 ; see 


Snku era 

^ “ * * 
K'hatriyas. and Mahapadma 

. Kshoiiiiulharm.m. uli'ii of Prasenajit lij 

Ksheinaka. Kosambi k . . 
t Ksllirusvaini. Corn 

Ksln t Ij id la. \ in.i vakapala. .. j; 

Kshudraka (—Virudhaka) k. ot Kdsala 14 

Kill >rMM. 

Kublai Khan. conquered E. Tib?t ; 

and the Sakvap-I Ltima 40; and Bunn i 
42 : and the Slums 44 ; and Champa 
] Kudu Buyjara. cl.. Sup. 49; s^e Perahara Sup 
. Kudu Rin-bcnno. twelve Yadda spirits Sup. 


. . 122 
. . 28 
10; 31 


. . 17 

122. f. 
14 & n. 
E. G. 114 


+9 ; and Kiri-bound 


Sup. 87 


Yijava 


Sup. 47 Kuda-Rin 4 a,li. spirit. Sup 40 ; and Rin 

*LV 1 \ ad l . . m1 . , 

>>up. ftS 

lip. liiulttiiii. etc., Hindu rites, and de Nobilis 139 f. 

up. ! Kudu Sin-boil Raja, spirit .. Sup. 49 

ip- j Kuja. An gara ka Sup. 49 . the planet Mars. 

L ’ n - Sup. 02 ; A igaharu. Sup. 4: Bhauina, Sup. 11 

- l P* Kujula-Kadpliises. emus of . . . . 121 f 

15 ; Kokulapola Kin Amnia, Sup. 49; see Kin 

up. 100 Amnia . . . . .. . . .. ^ u p 

3ee Kukulu, Sup. 49 ; see Pow . . . . fjup. 24 


Kukulu, Sup. 49 ; see Pu 


Sup. 113 Kulakara U$abha Teaches the Yug ill 


Kotta-vave Kin Amnia, Sup. 49 see Kin Art of Cooking, Old \V. Raj isth.ini text . !j 0 

Amma . . . . . . . . .. Sup. 45 Kulasekhara Deva f’andya. iuscrip. i,t . . | 

Kottiyan Nagama Naik, f. of YKvauatha .. 84 Kulasekharanputmim, Trancpi -bar 


Kottiyar, Dutch fortress at 
Kotupat, Sup. 49 ; see Gotupat, 


137 Kulluka. comm mtator. and tin- Mmninirih 
Sup. 28 ; etc. . . . . . . . , [i 2 . 


Kovalan, Sup. 49; see Palanga Guru .. Sup. 70 1 Kumara. spirit 


112 ; 120 n. 
■Sup, 49 
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Kumara Bandara, the Child God, Sup. 49; 

see Tattini, Sup. 72; KidigantaDeva Sup. ST 
Kumara Devatar, Sup. To ; see Gara Yaka Sup. 25 
Kumara Devi, g. Sup. 50 ; see Yata Kumara 

Sup. Ill 

Kumara Kadavara. d. .. .. .. Sup. 5o 

Kumara Kiislinappa, son of Yiivanatlia 
75 ii. ; SI : or I’eria 1\1i-liiMiun 1.502—1572 
82 & 21. : and the battle of Tahkotta S3 ,V 
n. : and Aryanatha etc. S.5; and the Pole - 
gars s7 : conquest of Kandy, etc. SS, i. 
a~ a ruler SO : de ith. etc. . . 00. In 1 X n 

Kumara KiiJjnappa 11., Si ; or Luig.,ppu 
lnl. f. : death of. ete .. Iu2 : 17s i, 

Ki.mf va Muttu, campaign aaain-t Mysore 2o2 Jt u 
Kuinaia Sami, d.. Sup. .50 ; see IVi\a D c vi Sup. s- 
Kumarae;!!! ha. d.. Sup. 50 ; see Perahar.i Slip. 7' 
Kumara Yaka ; d. . . . . . . Sup. .~u 

Kumari Haim. goddess . . . Sup. 5o 

Kuinaulu. author . . . . . In 

Kiun.iii Saruim. Sup. 50 , , L -e Kilt Amina Sup. 4 1 
Kumbakoiiam grant, of Veukatapati . . . 02 

Kumbha m! a liaku-u, d. Sup. 50; see Ru- 
ku-u . . . . .. . . . . Sup. S3 

Kunduku. Ko-ala k, . .. . ..2' 

Kuwka. Ajiitusatru .. .. .. .. 31 

Kuiu\ur, Muttukiidjiiapuram, \il. in grant .. Is5 
Kupakas, race . . . . . . . . ItiS A n. 

Kuiuinbura, deltas. Sup. 50; see Betel De\i. 

Sup. 2o ; Gmi-jcd K. Sup. 20 ; Kalu Ku- 
inaia. Sup. 30; Kalu K., Sup. 41 : < )di 1\.. 

Sup. 70 ; 1’i-si K. Sup. SO : Gin K . Sup. 

>7 ; Tot,i K . Slip lnl) ; Vata K. . Sup. 112 
Kuiii-l’.'ii chahis .. .. .. .. . . u 


K i *a l’.ak'i. female ci.. Sup. 50; see Km 


. k.i . . . . . . . . . Sup. ,s 8 


Ku-um.i B:-uvn. Ku-umanga Di vi. tV. of 


Jlahara Rjju .. .. .. .. Sup. 5u 

Kusiimapura, built by Udayu . . . . . . |q 

Kutakas. Kodagas or Coorgs .. . . . 142 

Kutb Shah and the English . . . . 132 ; 100 

Kuttan. Setupati .. .. 100; 100, f. 


Kuvem. Sup. 50 ; perhaps Bah Bisava, g. r. 

Sii]). S ; sec Uivi Dos ; Sup. 22 ; \ ijaya. 

►Slip. 113 ; Lily. Sup. 51 ; Jlala Kaja Sup. 

50 ; Xarosmiha, Sup. 00 ; Sakra . . Sup. 01 
Kutera, g. Sup. 50 ; bee Ba.limutida .. Sup. 15 
Kuyuk, Jlongi I Chief . . ,. . . . . 30 


Laca Cliakravartin, the, and Setupati Saia 

yakka.105 

Laerzio, fa.her. R. C. Missionary, Malabar, 
and de Kobilis .... i» 


Lakshmana, idol . . .. . . ,. . . 183 

Lakshmana, Lakslimidliara, nephew of Ma- 
dhavacharya. minister to Deva Raya I . . 2 

Lakslimanesa .. . . . . , . . . 70 

Laksiui, Sup. 50 ; see Afa JIagula, Sup. 0 ; 
Mamkpala. Sup. 00 ; Pattini, Sup. 72 ; 
Sima Devi . . . . . . , . Sup. 08 

Lakshmidhara. Lakshmaiia . . . . . . 2 


Lakdnnidhara. and Y.ilniiki .. .. 142. 144 f. 

Lama Bdmdu BaiLira. d. Su]>. .51 1 ; o ,, po. 

rahara. Sup. 78; lhhudii llanuara .. Sup. 11 
Lamap. Champa . . . . . . . . . 40 

Lama,, the Saktapa, m Tibet . . 30—41 

Lanra-t*. r. Englishman. in (Vvlon . . . . 132 

land revenue a~-., ssmont. in Madurn etc. . . 3-5 t. 
L.inudh.tinia. anti-Buddhistic k. of Tibet . . 50 

Langley. S. and J. Harding . . . . . . t ,3 

L.u.k.i-hanelliunaya. rite . . . . Sup, ,51 

Lao-. Shan ra<e . . . . . . . . ;•>, . 4 ;; f, 

Lataiuka. tin. lire at . . . . . . . . 1.5 

Lav ude \ aka. <1. .. ,, ,, Sup, .51 

Li.tl\n,ist\ uf Annum .. . .. ..4 7 


Lo trend. Burn a se, of Gaudama. In & n. ; 12; 

14 ; 70 A n. 

Le Kii jaiara, d.. Sup. .51 ; see Kadavara Sup. 34 


Le Lnl. toundor ot the Le dynasty . . . . 40, f. 

Le'-kama k-u, mythical sage, Sup. 51 ; see 
Pin Vaka . . . . . . . . Sup. 8.5 

Lo-madnnn, d. Sup. 51 ; see Rntikan Sup, 83 

Le-mal Bisuva, goddess.. .. .. ,Snp 51 


Leopard's Head, incantation, Sup. .51 ; Divi- 
tul'J. Sup. 23 ;.see Am Maguhi, Slip, G; Dim- 
JO. a, Sup 22; UMi-u. Sup. Gs ; .Maim- 


l, ‘ l,lllia •• •• •• .. Sup. 53 

Le-iiii. Cuarduiii of Blood Sea, Sup. 51 ; sec 
Seven Seas. Sup. 07 : Turmeric . . Sup. 100 
Lester, Leister, ,J. 01 the Duddinyton llo, f. 

Le-tali Lisava, in. of Rill Yaka .. Sup. 51 

Le Thanh Tong, captured Champa .. ., 47 

Letteis. Sup. 51 ; see Alphabet . . Sup, 3 

Le-Vila. Sup. .51 ; ste blood Luke. Sup. 11 
Lin Vila . Sup. 88 


lexicography, of tlio Patanarayana Stono 
lnscrip. 


Lextretue-Orient, Further India. Indo-C'hma.. 37 

Lhasa, Lha-ldan, 30 ; and the British .. 40, f. 

Liang, dynasty of China . . . . . . 30 

Lichchhavi, princes and AjataSatru 13, f. ; 

and L T daya, 15 ; 31 ; and the Sai&unagas.. 30 
Lily, Sup. 51 ; CTinum, Sup. 15; see Ata 
Magula, Sup. 0 ; (for creeping lily, see Vns. 

Sup. 110;) Gana Devi. Sup. 2:5: Kuven'. 

Sup. 50 ; Siriya, Sup. 99 ; Siva, Sup. 100 ; 

Tola bo, . . . Sup. 104 
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Limes, for magic rites, Sup. 51 see Hat Adiya 
Sup, 29 ; Malsara Raja. Sup. 57 ; Vina, Sup. 

114; Asuras, Sup. 6 ;. Bodhisattva, Sup. 

11 ; Gini Kanda, Sup. 26; Ksis, Sup. 90 ; 
Maha-purusa-lakunu-vina-kapiiiia, Sup. 53 ; 

Vas Sup. 110 : Ambara, Sup. 3 ; Ananda 
Thera, Sup. 4; Buddha, Sup. 12; Dehi. 
Desi, Sup. 19 ; Tree, Sup. 32 ; Mahakela, 

Sup. 53 ; Mucalinda, Sup. 65 ; Oddisa, 

Sup. 68 ; Pombara Sup. 81 ; Sakra, Sup. 

91 ; Valahaka .. . . .. Sup. 108 

Lincoln, the ship, wreck of . . . . . . 109 

Line, form of enchantment, Sup. 52 ; see Iru 
Sup. 32 ; Mara .. . . .. Sup. 61 

Lingam, the, condemned by de Nobilis .. 119 
Liiigappa, Kumara Kj-ishnappa, q. v. .. . . 100 

Literary References. Some, to The Isipatana 
Migadaya, Sarnath .. .. .. ..76 

literature, under the Naiks 72 ; Brahman, 
and de Nobilis .. .. .. ■ ■ 118 

Littleton, Ed., and J. Harding . . 59, 68 

Lizard, Sup. 53 ; see Bali . . .. Sup. 8 

Loka, m. of Konomba Raja .. .. ..52 

Loku Appu, spirit, Sup. 52 ; see Kiri Amma 



Sup. 

45 

London, and Indian trade, 10 l ; E. I. Co. 


132 

Long-^loth, calico 


132 

Louis XVI, and Gialong.. 

. . 

47 

Love-philtres, Sup. 52 ; see Mara 

Sup. 

61 

Loyall Adventure, E. I. Co.’s ship 

6 - 

f. 

Loyall Subject, E. I. Co.'s ship .. 


58 

Iri numerical symbol 

12 : 

. f. 

Luang Prabang, taken by the French . 


47 


Jladana Siva Guru, g. . . .. .. Sup. 52 

Madana Yaka. d. Sup. 52 ; see Mara, Sup. 61 ; 

Visala . . .Sup. 116 

Madarasa Odeyar. a name of Madhava-Mantri 5 
Madavalagam or Srivilliputtur, and Tiru- 
mal Naik . . . . .. . . . . 161 

Maddima Kadavara, spirit . . . . Sup. 52 

Ma-devi. w. or dr. of Siva. Sup. 52 ; see Kota- 
halu. Sup. 47 ; Siva. Sup. 116 ; Pattini, 

Sup. 72 : Palanga. Sup. 75 ; Peruiikali, 

Sup. 79 ; Sakra, Sup. 91 ; Uruvesi, . . Sup. 107 
Madhava. grant by . . .. . . . . 124 

Madhava. Madhava-Mantri. Madhavamatva 
(not Madhavacharya) author of the Sar. 
vadarsanasantjraha 1. 4— 6 ; 17; 19—21; 23 
Madhavacharya (Madhava-Mantri, Madhavd- 
matya) and His Younger Brothers 1 —6 ; 17—24 
Madhavaraya channel, off the Cauvery .. 17 

Madi Raja, Sup. 53; see Pattini. . . . Sup. 72 

Madras, and J. Harding 67 ; and Golconda 198 n. 
Madura, Naik Kingdom, History of, contd. 
from Vol. XLIV, p. 118. 32—36; 54—56; 
69—75; 81—92; 100—108; 116—119; 

130—140 ; 147—154; 161—171; 178— 

188 ; 196—204 

Madura, Devi, m. of Sikura . . . . Sup. 53 

Madu-sura Raja. g.. . . . . . . . Sup. 53 

Magadha, The Ancient History of. contd. 

from Vol. XLIV. p. 52 .. 8—16 ; 28—31 

Magadhas, first mentioned in the Atharva- 
Veda . . . . . . .. . . . . 8 

Magasthenes. his reference to the religion of 
Vasudeva . . . . . . .. . . 11 n. 

Maghs. Arakane'se, mixed race . . . . .. 41 

magic, allowed by de Nobilis 118; used 
against an enemy . . .. 183 & n.. 184 & n. 

Magula. Sup. 53; see At a Magula . . . . Sup. 6 


Macao, in Pegu, use of the deling in . . . . 155 

Ma-catuvayara, f. of Palanga, Sup. 52; see 

Pattini.Sup. 72 I 

Macedonian rule, in India .. . . . . 30 

Machambika, m. of Madhava-mantri . . - • 1.0 

Madagascar, and the wreck of the Dodding- 

ton .. . , , . .. 109 & n. 110 i 

Madana, Sup. 52 ; see Ratikam, Rati-Mada- 
na, Sup. 85 ; Seven Queens . . . . Sup. 97 

Madana Bisava, female d. Sup. 52 ; see Rati- 
kan-Madana Yakini .. . . . . Sup. 86 

Madana Giri. goddess, Sup. 52 ; see Giri, 

Sup. 27 ; Ratikan . . . . . . Sup. 85 

Madana-kama, Sup. 52 ; name of the seven 

consorts of Ratikan, q. v. .. . . Sup. 85 

Madana-keli, d. . . .. . . . . Sup. 52 

Madana Riri, g. .. . . . . . . Sup. 52 


Maha-bali, Asura prince. Sup. 53 ; see Asuras, 

Sup. 6 ; Bali .Sup. g 

Maha-bamba, Sup. 53, f. of Bainba, q. v. Sup. 

8 : see Rice. Sup. 87 ; Maha-sammata, 

Sup. 53: Narno Tassa. Sup. 67 ; Visnu, 

Sup. 116; Leopard's Head, Lily, Sup. 51; 

0*14 isa. Sup. 68 ; Betel, Sup. 9 ; Brahma 


Sup. 12 

Malia-bliagavati, goddess. Sup. 53 ; see 

^ms.Hup. 23 

Mah'ibhXrat, the, and r‘tksh<isa 9 . . F. G. 114 f 
Mahabharata war. . . . . . . . ^ # g 

Maha-devi, Sup 53 ; soe 'Siva .. . . s up 

Mahadhammanija, grandson of Bavin Xaung, 
k. of Burma . . . . ., t , 4 ’ f 

Mahakala. ,g. .. . . ., . # . 1°4 

Maha Kalu Devatar, Sup. 53 ; see Kalu Ku- 
mara. Sup. 39; Kalu Yaka .. .. 
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Maha Kalu Kiri Landun, m. of Kalu Ku¬ 
mars .Sup. 51 

Maha-kela, Cobra k., Sup. 53; Naga-raja, 

Sup. 66 ; see Ata Magula, Sup. 6 ; Huni- 
yan Yaka, Sup. 31 ; Malsara Raja, Sup. 

67; Oddisa, Sup, 68 ; Visnu, Sup. 116; 
Cocoa-nut, Sup. 14 ; Limes, Sup. 51 ; Sudar- 


Sana .. .. .. ., .. Sup. 102 

Maha Kiri Amma, Sup. 53 ; see Kiri Amma 

Sup. 45 

Mahakosala, k. of Kosala .. .. .. 9 

Maha-kosamba, spirit .. .. .. Sup. 53 

Mahakshatrapa .. .. .. .. .. 121 

Maha-maya, q. Sup. 53 ; see Cloth .. Sup. 14 

Maha-meru, mt., and the Asuras.. .. Sup. 6 


Mahana-Batara, d., Sup. 53; see Perahara 

Sup. 78 

Mahanandin, Buddhist Kalasoka, k. of Ma- 
gadha 15 ; Nanda ,. .. 16 ; 28, 31 

Maha nayide, d. Sup. 53; see Pitiya Devi, 

Sup. 80 

Mahapadma, k., and the Panchala co., etc. 

10 & n., 11 n. ; and the 2nd Buddhist Coun¬ 
cil 15 ; perhaps crown prince 16 ; first Em¬ 
peror of Hindustan .. .. .. 28; 31 

Maha-padma, a Naga, Sup. 53; see Drums 

Sup. 23 

Maha-purusa-lakunu-vina-kapima, a rite, Sup. 

53; see Limes .. .. .. Sup. 51 

Maharaja, subordinate title .. .. 122, f 

MahurCja Rdjitirdja Devaputra, title of Kuju- 
la Kadphises .. .. .. .. .. 121 

MCihardkzhasas, rules of Rikshasas F. G. 114, f- 
Maharatha, Brihadratta .. .. .. .. 8 

Maharaurava, a, hell, .. .. .. F. G. Ill 

llaha-Riri Yadi, a spirit, Sup. 53; see Riri 
Yadi . . .. . . .. .. Sup. 88 

Jlaha-sammata, first k Sup. 53 ; see Oddisa, 

Sup. 68 ; Mamkpala, Sup. 69 ; Betel, Sup. 

9 ; Yalalu, Sup. 108 ; (for flood legend, see 
Yisnu, Sup. 116 ;) Drums, Sup. 23 ; Kota- 
halu, Sup. 47; Yidi, Sup. 113; Abina- 
jCantiya Sup. 2 : Asuras, Sup. 6 ; Suba-siri- 
mangale, Sup. 102; Torch, Sup. 104; 
Cloth, Sup. 14 ; Dancing, Sup. 19 ; Fowl. 

Sup. 24 ; Sudarisana, Sup. 102 ; Asaddana 
Hsi, Sup. 5 ; Crown, Sup. 15; Iru, Sup. 

32 ; Maha-Bamba, Sup. 53; Jlanu-rada, 

Mara. Sup. 61 ; Mera, Sup. 63; Nila Devi, 

Sup. 68 ; Planets-, Sup. 81 ; Rain, Sup. 82 ; 
psis, Sub. 90 ; Sakra . . ., .. Sup. 91 

Mahasen, Sup. 55; see Kaludakada Hat- 
raju ., .. .. .. .. Sup. 38 

Maha-sohona Yaka. Mahason, d.. Sup. 55 ; 
see Rakusu, Sup. 83; Yisala. Sup. 116; 
Sohona Yaka, Sup. 100 ; Gota-imbara Sup 28 


I 


Maha-sthana, d. Sup. 55; see Perahara Sup. 78 
MahA-vamsa, the, and Singhalese Folklore Sup. 1 n. 
Mahavira, Vardhamana .. .. .. 31 & n. 

Mahendrapala I. copper-plate grant by .. 122 
Mahendrapala II,, perhaps Devapala, grants 
b y .122—124 


manes vara, g. and Yidyatirtha Guru .. ., 3 

Mahi, Sup. 55 ; see Mihi-kata .. .. Sup. 63 

Mahodaya, Kanauj, Pratihara cap. , . .. 122 

Mahomedan, government, of the Nawabs 
of the Carnatic, and the Xaiks 54 , Maham- 

madan .. . . 

Mahratta, invasions, and Christianity in S. 

Indi& ., 1 ^ 1 * 4 $ 

Maisur, and the Xaiks . . . . t 32 * 135 

Makari Yakini, female d., Sup. 55 ; see Cobra, 

Sup. 14 

Makkama, Mecca, in Singhalese folklore. Sup. 


11; 21; 23: 30; 39; 80 
Makran, in Ariana .. . , _ _ .. 30 

Malabar, and European trade, 101 ; and R. 
Catholic Missionaries, etc, 107; ancient 


'-/iiristians oi 113 n. ; Dutch factory ## 131 
Mala Bisava, female d., Sup. 55 ; see Ratikan- 

Madana Yakini .g U p t gg 

Malacca, and the Portuguese ,, . . 44 ; igi 

Malala Raja, k., Sup. 55 ; see Riri Yaka, Sup. 

88 ; Yira-munda .Sup, 115 

Malala-sami, Sup. 55; see Yira—(munda) 

Malala-sami. Sup 115 

Malalu Kumaru, Sup. 55 ; see Mala Raja Sup. 56 
Mala Miiniyo, female spirit , . . . Sup. 55 

Malambi, ancient Malawi, nit. .. .. ..141 


Mala Raja, mythical hero, Sup. 56 ; Malalu 
Kumaru, Sup. 55 ; see Sita, Sup. 99 ; Ar¬ 
row, Sup. 5 ; Ata Magula, Sup. 6 ; Irugal, 
Bandara, Sup. 33; Kadavara, Sup. 34 ; 
Kohomba Raja, Sup. 47; Divi Dos, Sup. 
22 ; Jivahatta, Sup. 33 ; Kuveni, Sup. 50 ; 
Panduvas, Sup. 71; Yijaya, Sup. 113; 
Wood Pigeon ; Blood Lake, Sup. 11 ; Gini 
Kurumbara, Sup. 27 ; Kali, Sup. 36 ; Ka- 
luvara Deva Sup. 36; Kaluvara Devata, 
Sup. 41; Kambili Kadavara, Sup. 43 ; 
Kit-Siri; Koramini Yadda, Sup. 47; Mai 
Kadavara, Sup. 65 ; Sakra. Sup. 91 ; Three 


Kings .. .. .. .. . . Sup. 104 

Mdlnti Mddhava. drama, by Bhavabhuti . . 192 


Mala-upan Yak?aya. Sup. 56 ; see Ratikan, Sup. 85 


Malawi, mt., modem Malambi .. ,. 141 

Malayalam. and Tirumal Xaik .. .. ..171 

Malays, and Siam.. .. . . .. 44 

Mal-bali, flower sacrifice ., .. ., Sup. 50 


Mal-bali-gala Devi, Sup. 57 ; see Kadavara Sup. 41 


t 
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Malegaon. vil. in tlie Ballad of Khwaja Xaik 48, 30, f. 
Male Raja, Sup. 57 ; see 'Jivahatta . . Sup. 33 
Mai Hami. a Yaka. Sup. 57 ; see Gange Ban¬ 
dara .. . . . . . • • • • • Sup. 25 

Malik Kufur. and S. India . . . . 18*5 ; 199 

Maliya Raja, f. of Mnn-Maru Yaka . . Sup. 57 
Mai Kadavara. d.. Sup. 57 ; see Dala Kada- 
vara. Sup. 1*5 ; Dala Raja .. . . Sup. 1/ 

Mal-kami. Sup. 37 ; consort of Ratikan, q. v. Sup. 85 
Mal-keli. ritual. Sup. 57; see Namal Kumara Sup. 66 
Malkurumbura. Sup. 57; companion of 
Devel Devi, q. v. • • ■ ■ ■ ■ Sup. 20 

Mallava Bisava, q., Sup. 57 ; see Ratikan Sup. 85 
Mallava Yaka, d. Sup. 57 ; see Sanni Yaka Sup. 94 
Malla Yaku, follower of Daijimunda . . Sup. 57 

Mallika, q. to Ajataiatru. 13 

Mallinatha. quotes Kautilya . . • • 128 & n. 

Mal-madana, companion of Ratikan .. Sup. 5/ 
Mai Pattini. Sup. 57 : see Pattim ■ • Sup. 72 

Mal-sarn Raja. Sup. 57 ; see Katu-gasum, 

Sup- 45 ; An gam. Sup. 4 ; Vadiga Rsi, Sup. 

107 ; Dimes. Sup. 51 ; Arrow. Sup. 3 ; Ants. 

Sup. 4; lru. Sup. 32 ; Karundu-vina-kd- 
pima. Sup. 44; Mahakela. Sup. 53 ; Od- 
disa. Sup. 68 ; Oil Devindu, Sup. 70 ; Sakra 
Sup. 91 Sa;ndu. Sup. 93 ; Yadiga-patuna Sup. 0)7 
Mal-vadan, Kumari, Sup. 58 ; see Kin Annua Sup.4o 
Malvara-dosa. courses of women, Sup. 58 ; 

see Kotahalu •• •• •• ^ U P- 4 ~ 

Mal-yahan, Sup. 58: and Flower-altar Sup. 24 

Ma mu. an evil spirit . 1 ' - 110 

Mdwuliuldyrt. export duty . . ■ • • ■ 

Miina-Madurai. taken l»y Mavalivana .. . 91 

Manor, taken by the Dutch •• 182 n. 

Mu mu n'ih '1 nun id ft m, the, and the \ edie 
School of the Manam-Ma/trdya«>>/a* 112. 114 
Mdnaradhnnnasxttra. the. publication of • • 1 14 

Mduuvdh. the. and tlie Yedic School of Law 12-> n. 

Manavas. the School of. 

Manayuru. adoptive f. of Pattini ■ . Sup 59 

Manchu dynasty and Tibet . . 

Mandu Kadavara. d. Su P- ^ 

Mandakini tank, on Mt. Abu 

Mandate Raja. f. of Tota Kadavara . . Sup. 59 

Mandapika. Mandu. in Dhar State .. 124 

Manila Raja. c. Sup. 59 : see Pattini .. Sup. i2 

Mandhatu Raja, g Sup. 59 ; see Pattini. Sup. 

72: Rama .« U P- 

Mandsor. Dasapur .- 

Mail gale, ritual. Sup. 59; see Ata- v.s.-Man- 

gale .. . S "P- 

Maugamxnal, Xaik 54 ; buildings, etc. by 8 o n. ; 10-> 
Ma igra Devi. d. Sup. 59 : see Cobra, Sup. 14: 
Kanda. Sup. 43; Gopalu Yadi. Sup. 28; 
Siddln Mangara, Sup. 97 ; Buddha, Sup. 

12 • Pattini, Sup. 72 ; Sakra. Sup. 91 ; 
Turmeric... . Su P- 100 


Mahgra Hami. M. Hamini, goddess, Sup. 59 ; 

see Samayan Sup. 93; Fowl . . Sup. 24 

Mahgra Yaka, d. .. . . . . . . Sup. 59 

Manija. Clidla officer, defeated the Changal,- 


vas 

Manik Bandhara. d.. Sup. 59 
Sup. 78 ; Gange Bandara 
Manik Biso. see Manikpala 
Mamk Devi, g. 

Manik Kadavara, Sup. 60 
vara 


..141 

Perahara. 

Sup. 26 


Sup. 
Sup. 

see Ratna Kada- 
.. .. Sup. 


60 

60 

86 


97 


Manik-kan Bisav, Sup. 60 : see Seven Queens, 

Sup, 

Manikpala, Sup. 60. w. of Maha-sammata, q. 

Sup. 53; see Oddisa, Sup. 68 ; Seven 
Devas, Sup. 97 ; Vijnu. Sup. 116 ; Areca- 
siekle. Sup. 5; Asuras, Sup 6 : Betel, Sup. 

9 ; Rosewater, Sup. 90 ; Torch, Sup. 104 ; 
Turmeric. Sup. 106; Yas, Sup. 110; Vide; 

Sup. 113; Ina Yakas. Sup. 32; Jala-ban- 
illiane. Sup. 33; Laksmi. Sup. 50 ; Manik 
Biso, Sup. On ; Mara. Sup. 61 ; Sakra. Sup. 

> 11 ; Sarasvati, Sup. 95; Uma .. Sup. 106 
Mamk Raja, a Xfiga. Sup. 61 : see Kalu Ban- 
dura . . . . . . .. Sup. 38 

Mamk Riival Bandara. Sup. 61 ; see Ruval 

Yaka. Sup. 91 

M-im-mekhalava Sea-goddess. Sup. 61 ; Madu 
M.—m., Sup. 65 : see Devel Devi, Sup. 20 ; 
1‘attini. Sup. 72; Siva .. .. Sup. 99 

Mimswara, Masilamani. g. of Tranquehar 136 n. 
indniln. mangee. boatman 
Mannar, and Kumara Krishnappa 88 ; 

Europeans, 101 ; the Dutch, etc. 

>,t‘i tupums, nuintupu. of Madura, etc. 86 . 

10 1 n ; 102 

Mantri Devi, m of Audi Kadavara . . Sup. 61 
innu, sage, and the Muuusmnti, etc. 112. 
i 13 n.. 114 A n.. 125 X n. ; anti Chauakva 
127: and Kalidasa. 128 n. ; Laws of .. 129 
5 i nucei Xieli.. on the Vijayanagara rayas. . 20 

in "lufactured noods, early Indian trade in . 132 
A' um-rada. Manu of Hindi myth. Sup. 61 : 

,-e Kota-halu. Sup 47: Malia-Sammita Sup 53 
.1/ ■nmmnti. The. In The Light, of Some Re- 
nth- Published Texts 112—115; 125 — 129 
M ira, Spirit, of Desire. Sup. 61 ; \ asavatti. 

tup. Ill; see Ritta, Sup. 90: Boddhi- 
- ittva. Sup 11: Buddha. Sup. 12: Huiii- 
\aii Yaka, Sup. 31 ; Line. Sup. 52 : Malta- 
unmata. Sup. 53; Manikpala. Sup 60 ; 
Ol-lisa, Sup 68 ; Madana \aka. Love- 

PInltres . Sup. 52 

.1/ iruk'd. measure ,. .. . ..55.1- 

Marakkali. adoptive m. of Pattini . . Sup. 72 


64, f. 
and 
136. f. 
90. 
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Maralu Taka. g. Sup. 62; Siddhi Maralu, 

Sup. 97 ; see Riri Yaka, Sup. 88 ; Dolaha 

Devi y°. Sup. 23 

Mara thus, etc., in Vijayanagar . . . . . . S4 

Marathon, battle, Indian troops at . . . . 29 

Marava, co., and peoples, and Madura 102 ; 

106 <fc n. ; 170, f. ; 178, f. ; 183, 184 & n. ; 201 
Marco Polo, and Champa . . . . . . 46 

margddaya, transit tax .. . . . . .. 70 

marine, mercantile regulation .. . . . . 70 n- 

Markandeya, and the Manusmriti .. .. 115 

marriage, tax on 70 ; contributions 86 n. ; 
forms, by Manu 114 n. ; customs, Hindu 
etc., recognised by de Nobilis, 118, f. ; 

138 ; 148 ; various, of Tirumal Xaik .. 151 

Mars, Sup. 62 ; see Kuja .. . . .. s U p. 49 

Marsden. Xumismata Orientalia, on coins etc. 

56 & n. 

Marshall, Sir J., and the Taxila Scroll inscrip. 120 
Martin. Father, on Xaik revenue . . . . 55 f 

MarudunguiH, vil., grant of.101 n. 

Maru Riri, g..'.Sup. 62 | 

Maru, \ aka. d., Sup. 62; see Kalu Kumara Sup. 39 | 
Marwari, and Old W. Rajasthani, see Gram- 

mar of .6, 7 ; 93—99 

Masgan Bhairava, d., Sup. 62 ; see Rakusu, 

Sup. 83 ; Bhairava . . .. _ _ g U p jg 

Masilamani, Maniswara . . . j 3 g 

Mas Kadavara, d. .. . . . . g U p g.. 

Mas Maralu, companion of Maralu Yaka Sup. 62 
massacre, of Christians in Annam 47 ; of the 
Amboyna .. .. .. 13 g 


Masulipatam. first English factory in India 132 
Mat, Sup. 62 : rite of, see Ata Magula, Sup. 6 ; 

Samayan. Sup. 93 ; Padura . . .. g up - 

Matalan, Sup. 62, son of Surambavati, q. v . 

Sup. 102 ; see Sakra, Sup. 91 ; Vanchi Raja- 
kumaru .... „ 

.... „ • • • • • • Sup. HO 

Matali, g. Sup. 63 ; see Bodhi-sattva .. Sup. 1] 
matha, the Balakrishnananda, or Koppala 
in Talkad 

Mati, s. of Mara .. .. 

Matipala, Sup. 63 ; see Betel, .. ' UP ‘ 

Matts, endowments to 
Maurya, empire 28 ; f. ; conquest, of 
tan 

Mduadi, Sikoturu , evil spirit 
Mavalivana, k., rebellion of 
Mavattc Devi, g. .. 

Ma-vi, Sup. 63 ; see Rice. . 

Mawasia, a Bhil. in Ballad of Khwaja xlik I7 
Ma>a, (1) m. of Mangra Devi, (2) m . of 
Maralu .. 

May ana, and Madhavacharya, eic. 1, 2, e^O,' 23 


Sup. 9 
.. 72 

Hindus- 

• . 30 

F. G. 117 
. . 91 

Sup. 63 
Sup. 87 


Mayavati, (1) vr. of Kiradara, (2) m. of Su- 
sima, Sup. 63 ; see Siinha-ba, . . Sup. 98 

Mayilakkandi, female d. ; Sup. 63 ; see Riri 

^ a ^ a ■ • • ■ • • • ■ . . Sup. 88 

Mayilavalana, uncle of Kuveni Sup. 63 ; see 

v *i a y a .sup. 113 

Mayura-patra, Sup. 63 ; see Betel . . Sup. 9 

McDowell, J. of the Doddinyton, ,. 110, f. 

meals . F. G. 118 &’n. 

Mecca, Makkama, in Singhalese Folklore, 

Sup. 11, 21. 23, 30, 39, #0 
Medhankara, Sup. 63 ; see Buddha .. Sup. 12 
Medliatithi, commentator, and the Manu- 
smriti .. . . . . j j 

Megasthenes, on, the Mauryas, 28, f. ; the 
Kalingas.. . . . . 3 g 

I Mehesuru, Sup. 63 ; see Siva . . . . g llp- rjy 

Melappatti, hill, in Tnmevelly . . , . . . 90 

Meleyi Yakas .. . . . . Sup 63 

Mera, goddess, Sup. 63; see Maha-Sammata, Sup, 53 
mercantile marine, regulation .. . . 70 n. 

Mercury, Sup. 63; see Budahu . . .. Sup. 12 

menses, death in .. .. . . F. G 117 

Mi-devi, see Mihikata . . . . _ _ g U p g 3 

Migaduvana, and Migadaya . 76 

Migaha-pitiyo Devi, g.Sup. 63 

Mihidu, g. . . a 

Mihi-kat, M. Devindu, earth-god, Sup. 63; 

see Torch Sup. 104 ; Tovil .. . . S up.’ 106 

Mihi-kata, Mihi-liya, Mi-devi, earth-goddess, 

Sup. 63; Bhumi-kanta, Sup. 11; see Co¬ 
coa-nut, Sup. 14 ; Curtain, Sup. 15 ; Hat 
A.liya, Sup. 29; Xamo Tassa, Sup. 67; 
Pattuu, Sup. 72 ; Turmeric, Sup. 106 • 

Mahi, .... * , 

Aft] * * * Sup. 55 

Mum id u, apparently an earth-god .. s Llp . 

Mdnpoti, a mother of the Devol Deviyo Sup. 63 
military, board, early Indian institution, 29 ; 

expenditure, Naik, 71 ; power .. . 82 

Min, tribes .... 

Minakshi, goddess, loi 150, 152, 154, 171 

Minddn Min, k. of Burma .. . . ’ 43 

Ming, dynasty of China, and Tibet . . 4p 

Minihis-kandi, female, d„ Sup. 63 ; «se Riri 
\ aka 

A _. . ’ ’ * * • • • • Sup. 88 

M.iu-inaru-Yaka, M.-m. Bandara, M.-m. 

Devatar, M.-m. Kumara, d., Sup. 63; see 
Xa.ual Kumara, Sup. 66 ; Avatara, Devatar, 

Sup. 7 ; Giui-kanda Devi, Sup. 26 ; Sapu- 
mal Devatar, Sup. 95 ; Seven Kings . . Sup. 97 
Minneri, Seven Kings of, Sup. 64 ; see Riri 
\aka. Sup. 88; Mahasen .. g„ n -- 

- Iiruicri Devi, g. Sup 64; see Xa-mal Ku- 
mara 

' * • ’ • • • • Sup. 66 

Minsvatte Alut Devi, g. . . . . . g up . g4 
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Miriyabadde Devi, g., Sup. 64; Pufiei Alut 

Devi .Sup. 82 

Mhianjiyn Mss., and Xaik revenue 33, f. ; on. 
Kumara Krishnappa 82 n., 90 n. ; Arva- 
liatha S3 n. ; 84 n., 85 n.. 87 n.. 91 n. ; Vis- 
vanatha 103 ; Tirumal Xaik 150 n., 151 & 

n., 154 n. 

misers . . .. ■ • • • F. G. 119 

Mission, of Abdur Rassak . . . . • ■ HO 

Mission. Jesuit, established in Madura 104 ; 

107 ; 131 ; controversy, and de Xobilis 

138 ; 147, 148 & n. 

Missionaries, Jesuit, on \ irappa 
Missions, Lutheran evangelical 
Miti-duni Vadi, spirit 
Mituru Yaku, d. 

Miyulundana. a queen of Sakra, Sup. 64 
Rukattana. . 

Mlechclilia, the, in S. India 
Mocha. Dutch factory 

Modavela Devi, spirit . 

Mo gar. Mogri, riv. in Ballad of 

Xaik. 

Mohol. Sup. 64 ; see Pestle . 


133 
136 a. 
Sup. 64 
Sup. 64 
see 

Sup. mo 
.. loo 
. . . . 131 

. . Sup. 64 
KhwA ja 
. . 48, f. 

.. Sup. 79 


Moholan ariri-madana. Sup. 64 ; 
Ratikan. q. >.'■ 

Mohot Terindn, f. of Boksal 
Moksha, ntukti, two kinds 


consort of 
. . . Sup. 85 

.. Sup. 64 
..F. G. 109 


Molan Gara, d., Sup. 64 ; see Gara. Sup. 2 


Sup. 83 
... Sup. 64 
Giri Sup. 

.. Sup. K'7 
.. Sup. 64 
.. F. G. 124 
.. 45 

. . 41 

37—40 
Sup. 64 
136 ; 181 


Rakusu 

Molan-gara Yakini, female spirit 
Molan Giri, female d. Sup. 64 ; see 

27 ; Urauiya . 

Monara. and Wooden Peacock . . 
nionday. fasts 

mongkut Klao, Phra, present k. of Siam 
Mongolia, and the Dalai Lama. . 

Mongols, Mongolians, in Tibet, etc. 

Mongoose . . 

Monks. R. C. and Kandy, etc. .. 

Monopoly, Dutch, of trade in the Fast 131 ; 

of cinnamon . . ■ • ■ • • • H7 & n. 

Mons. now being submerged 37, f. ; 41 ; Kilm¬ 
ers .. . . • ■ • • • • . . 4,. 

Months. Sup. 64 : for propitiation of, see Set- 

santiya. Su P- :) 7 

monuments Brahmamc.il, in Kambuja .. 44 

Moon, Sup. 65 : see Sandu . . ■ ■ Sup. 9.1 

Morandavia. Moroiuluva. on W • Coast of 
Madagascar, and the wreck of the Dod- 
dinjtoii.. .. ■■ 109 & n., 119. 

Mortales, Ferd.. tie. Portuguese naval Comman¬ 
der m Burmese war 


111 


MorapJ Banda ra. g. 


Sup. 05 


i Mottakkili Kumari, Sup. 65 ; see Kin Amina, 

I Sup. 4.5 

] Mramma, Bama, from which is Burma . . 41 

Mriehchhakatika. said to be an adaptation of 
j another drama 189; 191; quoted, 193. 

194 & n. ; and the Charudattanataka .. 195 

i Ms., palm-leaf, in the Balakrishnananda 
I matha .. . . . . . . . . IT 

: Mss., the Mirtanjaya, and Madura 33, f. ; 82 n. 

90 n. ; 83 n., 84 n., S5 n.. 91 n. ; 103, 150 n., 

151 & n. 154 n. 

j Muoalinda, Xaga k., Sup. 65 : see Betel Sup. 

9 : Limes . . . . . . . . Sup. 51 

Mudaliar-Kottai. named after Aryanatha . . 86 

Mudralopi, w. of Agastya . . . . F. G. 124 

Mudrdr&kshasa, tradition, of the Xandas 29 ; 

the drama . . . . . . .. 127 ; 191 

Mudu Mani-mekhalava Sup. 65 : see Mani- 
mekhalava . . . . . . .. Sup. 61 

Mudun Giri, goddess. Sup. 65 ; see Giri. . Sup. 27 
Muggletoti. Ludowicke. his doctrines, and J. 

, Harding. . .. . . 57—59 & n., 61 n 

Mughal conquest of Daulatabad, etc. 186 ; 

198: see Mugila .. .. ..179 

Mugiln, (Mughal f) : force, in Yiiayanagar . . 179 
Muhammad Adil Shah, and Tirumal Xaik .. 197 
Muhammadan, administration etc. in the 
Carnatic 55 ; powers, and Madura 92, f. ; 
adventurer, Mukilaw, in Madura 135 ; con¬ 
quest of Malik Kafur etc., .. 186; 188 & u. 

Muhammadans, Indian, in Pegu 42 ; among 


the Chains 46 : and architecture 164 ; and 
Tirumal Xaik 171 ; Jesuit trade with 181 ; 


j and Hindus, in 8. India 

196 ; 198, f 

Muhandirain, title of 24 spirits 

. Sup. 65 

Mukilan, Muhammadan adventurer. 

invaded 

Madura ^ .. 

. . 135 

Mvkti, Moksha •• 

. F. G. 109 

Mulanatha shrine, Tenkasi. inscrips. 

. Son. 

Mula-sthana, d., Sup. 65 ; see Perahara 

Sup. 78 

Mulatan, g. Sup. 65 ; see At a Magula 

. Sup. 6 

Mulika Vadi, spirit 

. Sup. 65 

Mul KaJavara, d. ; Sup. 65 ; se • Mala Raja, 

Sup. 56 ; perhaps the same as Tedas Ka- 

davara .. 

. Sup. 104 

Muller, Prof, and the Manuswfriti 

.. 113 

Mullur historical vil., in Coorg.. 

.. 141 

Mul Sanni Yaka. d.. Sup. 65 ; see Riri Yaka, 

Sup. 88. ; Sanni Yaka 

Sup. 94 

Mulubhai. Mulchand, etc., children born in 

the Jyeshta Xakshatra, etc. . . 

. F. G. 118 

Mulu Sami, Sup. 65 ; Vata Kumara 

. Sup. Ill 

Munger. and Bliagalpur. ancient Anga 

eo. . . 11 

Municipal board, early Indian institution . . 20 

Mum-tsampo, k. of Tibet 

. . 34 
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46 


103 


Muraraja, (ITroja.) Champa k. . . 
murder, of Sadasiva Raya 84 ; of Kasturi 
Ranga . . 

Murtu. apparently M?tyu, Death-god. Sup. 

65 ; see Hia . . . . . . . . Sup. 31 

Musahnan. Mussalman. system of assessment, 
etc.. 54 ; conquest, of Yijayauagar 84 ; 
second, of S. India 140 ; 186 : powers, in S. 

India .HIT, f. 200 

Mtisdlmaiis. in Faramakudi 87 n. ; grant to ho n. 
muslins, trade m 
Mutiny, the 

Muttu Kridmappa. son of Liiigappa, date, 
etc. 103—-10.5. 107 ; and de Xohilis ! 10. 

130. f. : death of 

Muttu Kuniircivara, temple in Kayattar 


132 

47 


132 

104 


Xaga Raja. g. Sup. 66 : see Abina-santiva. 

Sup. 2 ; Maha-Kela . . . . Sup. 53 

Xaga Raksi. female <1.. Sup. 66 : see Rin Yaka 

Sup. 86 

Xagara list, mythical sage. Sup. 66 : see Fla¬ 
tlets. Sup. 81 : Villain. Sup. ins : Yas. Sup. 1 |o 
Xagari. characters, m Patanarayana Stone 
Inscrip. . . • • • • . • 77 

Xagas, non-Aryan race, place names re'er- 
ring to them .. . . . . 10 

Xagas. semi-divine beings . . Sup. 66 

Xaga-valli, Sup. 66 ; see Hotel . . Sup. 1) 

Xaik Kingdom of Madura. History of. eontd. 
from Vol. XLIV, p. 118—32—36 ; .54—-56 : 

60—7.5; 81—02; 100—108; 116—110; 

1311—-140: 147—1.54:161—171: 17.8—188; 


Small-pox 

Muttu Sami, d . Sup. 6.5 ; see Pitiya £ 
Mut tu-Vira-niuhipalus.umidra m. or 

nalliir. wl. ., ., 

Muttu Virappa Xaik, hr. of Tirun 
103 : 132. 133. 134 iV a . 13.5. 1 


Mvlapore. attacked by the Dutch 
M.Wire. Asnka inscrips. in 30 ; customs duties 
70 & n. : S3 n. ; 101 , f. ; independent 104 : 
and .Muttu Virappa 134 ; 13.5 ; war. and 

Tiriinial Xaik 166—168; 171: ls6; and 

Ramappaiya 170 n. : and Sri Raima Rava 


Sup. 



106—2‘l4 

p. 7 ; 


Xaiks. converts to Christianity 

. . 110 

Sup. 

loo 

itujftr di<i>‘h i/'ti. rite 

F. G. 121 

i, Sup. 

so 

Xala and Damayanti. 'tory of 

. . 92 

X.iga- 


Xiilavilf Dcva. g. 

Sup. 66 


133 

Xallc Kiri Amina, Sup. 66 ; see Kiri Amina, Sup. 4.3 

Xaik 


AVi luilaiio. work attributed to Kalidasa 

. . 147 

1.34 : 

168 

X.inin Kurukkid. guru, of Conjeevarum 

S<> n. 

i Am- 


X.i-mal Riso. Sup. 66 ; see Kiri Amina 

Sup. 4«> 

Sup. 

45 

Xa-nial Kadavara. g. 

Sup. Mi 


182 

Xa nial Kunmr.i. Sup. 66 ; see Mal-keh. 

Sup. 


188 iV a. ; Flli ; and Hi |aptir. etc 


108 A I.—202 


Xaba-s.ira, Sup. 6.5 . s-e \ l-nit , , Sup. 116 

Nn.lukkuttali (him,a Kailir. X.i.ik of K.m- 
i 11 \A.1 1 . donated Miikilan .. 

X.iga, origin, of Dar-aka 1.5: possibly of 
Sisiinaga ,. ,, , | 

iniffd worslnj). in Kurina .. 41 

Xaga-bainba-put. sage. Sujj. 6.5; see Yas Sup. Hu 
Xagadasaka. nhns uf Darsaka .. 31 

Xaga-h.d.iinba. cobra-bangle. Sup. 05 ; see 

■ • • • • ■ ■ • .. Sup. 36 

Xagu-malayu. ritual. Sup. 6.5 ; and Huddha. Sup. 12 
Xagum.i Xaik. grandfather of Kumara 
K, i>liijaj>]„i . . 82 n. ; (in u. 

Xaganalhir. Muttu-Vira-inahipaldsamiidraiii. 

m 1.. grant ot ,. , . , , _ _ j ...j 

X5ga 0,1,lisa. Sup. 1)6 . see 0,1,lisa .. Sup. 68 
X.'iga Filli. Sup. 66 ; .see Pilh Yaka .. Sup. 76 
Xagara-gim-ras-halainha. Sup. 66 ; see Bangle Sup.9 
Xfigara-halamha, Sup. 66; see Bangle.. Sup. 0 


.57: Mini Mum Yaka, Sup. 63; Dcvatar 
I la a,!,! ra Sup. 20 ; Minneri Devi. Sup. 64 ; 
Seven Kings. Sup. 07 ; Turmeric. Sup. 106 ; 
Vila Mm,'a .. .. . .. Sup. 115 

Xu-mill Kiiniari. female spirit . . . . Sup. 67 

Xniiin-nati 1 >e\ mdii. the Nameless (; ( ,d. Sup. 67; 
apparently Xama-nati Upasaka I)e\a. on 
whom see Sandlin Kumara. . . Sup. 04 

Xuinbi. priest, teacher of Aryaiuitha . . . . 87 

names, opprobrious, etc., and the c\il r\e 

F. O. 122—124 

Xanio 'I'.issa. formula of adoration. Sup. 67 ; 
see Buddha, Sup. 12; Guardian Gods. Spit. 

28 ; Iti pi so bhacuva. Sup. 33 ; Mnha Ham- 
ha. Mihikata. Sup. .53 ; R.ilm. Sup. 82 : 

Satagira Yaksenevi . , . . Sup. 0.5 

Xanda. k., and the Buddhist Council 15 ; 
perhaps Mahunaiid in 16 ; the last, legends 
of.. .. .. .. .. .. ., 20 

Xanda. (1) m. of Mahe-sammata : (2) m. of 
5 irahhadra . . . . . . Sup. 67 

Xanda Bavin, k. of Pegu . . .. . . 42 

Xanda Kuman. m. of Riri Yaka . . . . 67 

Xanda 1si, sage , . . , Sup. 67 

Xandivardhana. k. of Magadha, etc. 1.5. f. ; 28 ; 31 
Xatidiya. spirit . . . . . . Sup. 67 

Xanja. Raja of Vmmattur. and T‘da>ar Raj . . 13.5 
Xanjina.l, Travancore . . . . 160 n. 
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Xaixiti.spirit. Sup. 67 ; %ee Cocoa-nut. . Sup. 14 
Xnrabadisitlm. Burmese k., ami Oejloii . . 41 

Neruda. and the Afaiiii-ami/i . . 11.7; 121 

Naruda. heavenly musician. Sup. 67 : see 
Valli Ainjna .. .. . . . . Sup. 10!) 

Xdi'iflri-,n)nti, the. mi Maim . . . . 114, f. 

Xa-raju. g. .. . . . . . . Sup. 67 

Nil rasa Xayak. (Xarsenayque). minister and 
usurper, Vijavauagar .. .. ..172 

Xarasimha. k.. Sup. 67 ; see KuviTii .. Sup. .30 
Xarasimha. g. . . . . . . . . Sup. 67 

Xarasiiiiha I.. Xrisimha the Saluva. usurper 172 
Xarasitiiha IT. Inimmli. called Tammaya- 
Riiya .. . . . . . . . . 172 

Xarasimha IXsika. agent to Kumara Krish- 
nappa .. .. .. .. ..S;}n. 

Xarayu. Him. k. of Siam . . . , .4.7 

Xnrayana 184 ; and Tamhi .. .. . . 2 ul 

Xarayana. Sup. 67 : --ee Visnu . . Sup. 116 

Xaret. Xarfe-vn. Phra. Siamese hero. k. . . 44 

Nut. spirit, worship in Burma . . ■ . 41 

Xfttn Deva. a Guardian Hod. Sup. 67; -ee 
Betel. Sup. 0; Cobra. Sup. 14; Curtain. 

Sup. 1.7 ; Drums. Sup. 24 ; Pitiva Devi. 

Sup. So ; Seven Devas. Suj>. 07 ; Tori Ka- 
davara. Sup. 10.7 : Ratna-tilaka. Sup. 86 ; 
VibliKana . . . . • ■ • Sup. I 12 

Xata-surapoti Devi. m. of Malia sammata Sup. 67 
Nations. European, in Indian Seas 131 : pro¬ 
gress . . . . . . 136. 138 

Xava-gamuva Teda Pattim. Sup 67 : -ee 
I’attmi . . ■ Sup. 72 


Navi—ami. Sup. 68 ; see Kalu Banditra Sup. 38 
Negapatam. and the Dutch .. loin.; 1 S 2 n. 
Xegrai-. Island. Burma. British settlement . 43 

Negritos, aborigines of lands E. of India . . 37 

Nelson. .Mr.; and tiie Xaik kingdom of Madu¬ 
ra 32—14 n. ; .7.3 & n., .76 ; 69, f. ; 107 n.. 

Ids n. : 149. 1,50 n . 
Nepal, conquered .. .. . , .39 

Xgan-Xan, An-Xam, Auiuun .. ,, 413 

Nguyen family, rulers under the Le dynasty 
of Annum . . . . . . . . . . 47 

Xicapati. Portuguese adventurer in Cevlou 137 
Xikini. an unfaithful wife ., . . Sup. 68 

Nila Devi. Nil .1 \odtiva. -ou of [sum Sup. 

69 ; see Kota-halu. Sup. 47 ; Malia-sam- 
j mata . . . , . . . . Sup. 33 

I Nilaga llakusu. d., Sup. 68 ; see Rakltsit Sup. 83 

Nila < Ori, godde-s. Sup. 68 : see Gin Sup. 27 

Xilu-Kantava, goddess. Sup. 68 ; ,-ee Ara 

Magula .. .. . . .. Sup. 6 

Xila-mali. Nila-maluii. -pint. Sup. 68 ; see 

r>,lt tuu . Sup. 72 

Nila yodaya. Nila Devi .. .. Sup. 68 

-V-/ /Ktri,«'•<(<•/. ceremony .. E. G. Ill 

Nmiala De\i. 111 . of ()4disa .. ,, Sup. 68 

Niranutra. [vdCnnbi k. .. ,, ..28 

A 'nlo^liit-Dni'irnth'i. a drama .. .. .. 192 

A ’i-nktn. a work by Yaska. Some Notes 011 it 

1.57— 160 ; 173 —177 
Ni-'i -kamh. temale d.. see lliri Yaka, Sup. 88 
\■t'StUtru. a work bv isukra 11.5; 127 and the 
. 1 rt/msd'fI’" .. .. ., |28 11 . ; 129 


Xa\a Graha. Sup. 67 : see Plane! - . . Sup. 81 

Nina-guna-santiva. a ritual .. .. Sup. 67 

Nava-kola atu. leave- for Magic. Sup. 68 ; 

see Betel . . . . . . . • Sup !» 

Nava -1111111 halamba. Sup. 68 ; ,-ee Banule. Sup. 9 
Nava-natlia. Sup. 68; see Planets . Sup. 81 

Na va pasha mi m, (Nine Stone-) port, llama 
Settl . . . . . . .88 

Nava-ratn.ivail. in. of Dala Rapt .. Sup. 68 

Nava-ratim-valli. Sup. 68;-a* Kntiin-valh Sup. 86 
navy, of Burma 42 : not ni.iiiit.iiiied by the 
X.uks . . . . . . . ..71 


Nawahs, of the (’anmtie. their uov«*mm«*nt 

44 ; f. ; i of oik* . . .. hn u. 

Xayaka Bisava, tmddess. Sup. OS ; »ee' Sewn 

Queens . • Sup. 07 

Xayaka l_)evi. Sup. OS ; see Abhuta Devi Sup. 2 
Xayaka Widi. spirit . . . . • • Sup. OS 

Xayaka ii"., of Madura, than* revenue . . 40 n. 

Xayaka rs. of Madura. and Vijayaiiauttr . 44 

Xayi, Sup. OS : see (’okra . . . . Sup. 14 

Xnyid-N boy who became, a \ aka. Sup. OS ; 
see (4aiu$c Ban'lara . . • • Sup 2." 


Xit vaprauuuhta. u. . .. .. 124 

Xo’ulis. Robert de. Ltaliau Jesuit MwMonarv 
m Madura. !<>7. lus «.V n. : I Lt>—llo; i;)o 
iV u. 141 : 144 : 1 4S—14*> : L47, f. : 4i >2—404 
X<»u-Ar\an Klement iu Hindi Speech. Xuto on RJ 
Xmes on tin* Grammar of the Old \Vostern Ra- 
lastliani. with Special Reference to Apa- 
b rat 1117a. ami to Gujarati and Manvari o, 7 ; 
Selected Specimens from Old Western Ra- 


) isth.'mi TexN .. .. .. ,y;j_-1)0 

Notes, Sonif. on \ ask.i s A *»rn{:tu 1.47-_10(J • 

17.4—177 

.174. 170 

.. nMinlia. Xarasimha l. .. . , )72 

ty«i. Sup. 0s : saa Uaiiuin_c . • Sup. jy 

Xunu. and Xaik revenue 44 n. ; ami Vijava- 
ua^ar history .. .. 74: 140; 174 

Tursa. Valentine, H. L. (‘os servant 
X•firsfikartt. The, and the Jrun.i Sukatavana. 
(’ontd. from \Nd. XL1V p. 27!) .24_ ->7 


Oceans. Sup. os ; s»*a Sevan Seaa 
• *troi duties, and i ustoun. Xaik 


Sup. 07 
• * 00, f. 
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INDEX 


Oddisa, cl., Sup. 68 ; see Rakusu. Sup. 83 ; 
Buddha, Sup. 12 : Limes, Sup. 51 ; Maha- 
sammata. Sup. 53; Malsara Raja, Sup. 

57 ; Manikpala, Sup. 60 ; Rosewater, Sup. 

90 ; Torch, Sup. 104 ; Turmeric, Sup. 106 ; 

Vidi, Sup. 113 ; Gurulu, Sup. 29 ; Hat Ali¬ 
ya, Sup. 29; Huniyan Yaka, Sup. 31 ; Pan- 
duvas, Sup. 71 ; Pattini, Sup. 72; Sauni 
Yaka, Sup. 94 ; Demala O.. Sup. 19 ; Deva 
O., Sup. 20 ; Garuda O., Sup. 25 ; Gopalu 
O., Sup. 27 ; Gurula O., Sup. 29; Iru. 

Sup. 32 ; Khadirangara, Sup. 45; Leopard’s 
Head, Sup. 51 ; Maha-bamba, Maha-kela, 

Sup. 53 ; Mara. Sup. 61 ; Naga O.. Sup. 66 ; 
Pestle, Sup. 79 ; Reis, Sup. 90 ; Sakra. Sup. 

91 ; Sandu, Sup. 93 ; Sanni Yaka, Sup. 94 ; 
Satjamme O.. Sup. 95 ; Sulu O., Sup. 102 ; 
Valalu, Sup. 108; Yelabi O.. Sup. 112: 

Vine .. . . ,, .. . . Sup. 115 

Oddi Yaku- .. . . . . . . Sup. 70 

Odi Kurumljura, Sup. 70 ; see Kurumbura Sup. 50 
Ogdai Khan, Mongol Chief . . . . 39 

oil, ordeal by ,. . . . . . . 73 

Okanda Gin, goddess Sup. 70 ; see Giri Sup. 27 
Olamali. spirit .. . . . . . . Sup. 70 

Old AV. Rajasthani, see Grammar of 6. 7, 193—199 
Olivera, Portuguese general, in Kandy . . 137 
Omari Yaka, d. . . .. . . Sup. 70 

Oh Devindu, g. Sup. 70 ; see Mal-sara Raja Sup. 57 
oppression and tyranny, in Madura . . .. 54 

ordeals, by fire, etc. ,. .. .. 73 

Ormuz, and the Dutch . . . . . . .. 137 

Orthodox}-. Xaik . . . . . . 74 


Pagan Min. k. of Burma 


43 

pagoda, aijmhdra 


104 

pajodas, chakra ms. coins, 32 n., 33 

& n., 34 ; 


41 ; 54 11 . ; 56 

& n. ; 68 ; 

109 

painting, under Tirumal Xaik 


149 

palaces, of Tirumal Xaik 


164 

Palaka, k .of Avanti 


28 

Palaka character in the Mrichchhakatika 191 ; 

194 

Palamkota, and Visvanatha 75 ; 

or Palam- 


kottali, and Aryanatlia 

89 ; 90 11 . 

Palanga Guru, husband of Pattani, Sup. 70 ; 


Kovalan 

Sup 

. 49 

Palasakupika. probably Palasia 

in Partab- 


garh . 


124 


Palasuer, vil. in Khaudesh. plundered by 
Kliwaja Xaik . . . . . . . . 48 

Pdlayams, of Du'idigul, etc. . . . . 33 35 

pdlio, memorial pillar. . . F. G. 1 1 1 ; 117 

Paliya, m. of Xa-mal Kumara . . Sup. 70 

Pallebadda Yaka. d. Sup. 70; see Pitiya Devi Sup. 80 
Pallebaddt' Baiidara. g. . . . . Sup. 70 

Pallebadd*- Devi. Appu-hami Devi of Palle- 
badde, g. Sup. 70 ; see Abhuta Devi. Sup. 

2 ; Pitiya Devi . Sup. 80 

Palm. tree. Sup. 70 ; See Sakra, Sup. 90 ; Tala- 

& as • • • • • • • • ■ • Sup. 103 

palm-leaf ms., in Balakrialmananda mat ha . . 17 

Paj.nl battle . . . . . . 

Pat t'hdstm, on ceremonies . . . . F. G 111 

Pamanak Kadavara, spirit . . . . Sup 70 

Parmiya, goddess. Sup. 70 ; see Afa Magula Sup. (i 
Pamban. Causeway, built by- Ramappaiyu 


Oru-mala Patton. Sup. 70 : see Pattini 
Otunu. Sup. 70 ; see Crowns 
Oudh, Kosala 
Oujein. Ujjayini .. 


Sup. 72 180 ; 

Sup. 15 Pambur, vil. grant of .. 

39 Panam Bandura Devata 
192 i Pa,lam Devi, P. Bandara, Coin g. 


182 n. 183 
. . 88 
Sup. 70 
Sup. 70 


Outlines of Indo-Chinese History . . 37—47 panams, coins 

owls, etc., beliefs regarding them F. G. 118, f. ' *' auan Xiri Amma, Sup. 71 ; see Kiri Amina 
Oya Devi. Sup. 70 ; see Abhuta Devi Sup. 2 Panasoge, Cho.la victory at 

! Pahcdkhydna, the. quoted 
Paiicanamokkhdra. the . . 

Panca-paksi, Sup. 71 ; see Five Birds 


Pacceka-buddhas “ isolated Buddhas,” Sup. 

70 ; Pase-buduu, Sup. 72; see Ata Magula Sup. 0 
pdddnudhydtn. successor . . . . . . 124 

Padmanabliasvami. temple, Travancore 168 11 . 

Padmaneri, vil., Tinnevelly, grant of 101 & n. 
Padmapadacharva, chsciple of Sankaracharya 17 
Padiiia P 11 ran, the, 011 Monday fasts F. G. 124 
Padmavati. w. of Cdacana 15, 31 ; 189. f. ; jpa 
I’adura, Sup. 70 ; see Mat .. .. Sup. 62 

Pagan, c.. ruins .. .. __ .41 


Panca-varuna Kambili Yaka. Sup. 71 - 
Kambili Yaka 

Panchala. co., (see Kuru Paficlialas. 9 ) 
Bimbisara 11 & 11 . ; Kampilava 
Paiirhatantra, the. quoted 
Pandam. Sup. 71 ; see Torches 
Pandarams, opposed to de Nobibs ’ 130 ; 

version of one. 203 ; enmity of 
Pandu-hasta, f. of Oddisa 
Panlu-pattra. Pundupul-pattra. Sup. 
see Betel 

Panduranga, Panrang, Champa Cap. 


69 & n. 
3 up. 45 
. . 141 
. . 94 

. • 98 

Sup. 24 
see 

• s up. 43 
and 
. . 31 

126 n. 
Sup. 104 

COll- 

. . 204 
Sup. 71 
71 ; 

Sup. 9 
46 f. 
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Panduvas. k.. Sup. < 1 , see Abhuta Takas, 

Sup. 2 ; Bhuta Yakas, Sup. II ; Divi Dos. 

Sup. 22 ; Mala Raja, Sup. 56 ; Yijaya, Sup. 

116 ; for other rites, see Cocoanut Sup. 14; 

('urtain. Sup. 15 : Leopard’s Head, Sup. 

51; Planets, Sup. 81; Oddisa, Sup. 60; 

Siva, Sup. 100 ; Vadi Yakas, Sup. 108 ; 
Vijaya .. .. .. •• Sup. 113 

Pandya inscrips. . . . ■ . ■ 85 n' 

Pandyan, system. o£ joint kings 81 ; dynasty, 
of Tenkasi 100 ; alliance by Ranganatha 
Xaik . . . . . • • • ■ ■ 134 

Pandyas. the Five, and Visvanatha 74 ; and 
the Setupatis .. . . . ■ ■ • • • 11*3 

Pani, Sup. 71 ; see Rahu . . . . Sup. 82 

Patiikki Bandara. g. . . • • • • Sup. 71 

Panim . . . . . ■ ■ ■ . . 26 

Panjab plains . . . . • • • • .. 29 

Panrang. Panduranga, Champa, cap. 46, f. 

Panuva, Sup. 71 ; see Caterpillars Sup. 14 

Pantschen. Tashi Lama .. • • • • *1 

Paragamana Nayide. d.. Sup. 71 ; see Pitiya 

Devi. Sup. 80 

Parakasa Devi. g. . . . . . • Sup. 71 

Parakumba Raja, f. of Ratna \ alh . . Sup. 71 

Parale . Sup. 72 

l>a rn ma him tta raka-ma hardj dd h i raja -para mes va ra , 
Pratihara titles . . . • • • • • 122 

Paramakudi. vil., and Tumbichchi Niuk 87, f« 
Paramara dyn., genealogy . . • • 17, 79, f. 

Paramendra Mahamongkut, Phra, k. of Siam. . 45 

Paramesvara. Hindu prince, founded the 
Champa dynasty of Annum .. . • . . 46 

Parana Kosamba, spirit . . • • Sup. 72 

Parandal-solanna, spirit . . . ■ Sup. 72 

Parahgi, Franks, of Kandy, and Devatar Ban- 
ijara, Sup. 20 ; their disease, syphilis Sup. 76 

Parangis. Frangi, Europeans, applied to de 
Xobilis, etc. 116, f. ; 130, f. : 138, f. ; 203 ; 
of Smgala, the Portuguese, and Ramap- 
paiya . . . . . . . . • • • • 1*1 

Parasata. and Manu . . • • • .126 

Parasidu Pattini, see Pattini . . ■ ■ Sup. 1 2 

PsrnqiiT^ aon ,if Bbrisru . . . ■ 125 


paiya 

Parasata. and Manu 
Parasidu Pattini, see Pattini 
Parasurama, son of Blirigu 


Parav r as. low caste and Christianity 107. 116; 

and de Xobilis . . • • • • .. 131 

Paraya. child of Yamaduti . . • Sup. 72 

Pariahs, and Christianity,under de Xobilis 148. 230m 
Paritta, Sup. 72 ; see Pirittuva . . Sup. 80 

Parsvanatha basidi, the, in Mullur , . 141, f. 

Partabgarh mscrip. . . . • • • 131, *• 

Parvati. shrine at Chidambaram . . . • 153 

Parvati. forest, where sex is changed F. G. 124 
Parvati. goddess. Sup. 72 ; see Ata Magula, 

Sup. 6 ; I’ma .Sup. 1° B 


Pas-as Sup. 72 ; see Buddiia . . Sun. 12 

Pase-budun, Sup. 72 ; see Paccoka-budia i-, Sup. 7 » 
Pasenadi, k. of Kosala, and Ajatasatru 13. 14 u. 

Pas Devata. Sup. 72 ; see Devata . . Sup 20 
Pasupatastra, and Arjuna . . . . . . i'o 

Patalam, in Ceylon, scene of a battle . . 88 

Pataligrama, c.. fortified, 13 ; and Patali- 
putra .. . . . . . . . . .31 

Pataliputra, e.. founded by Udayibhadra 13 ; 
under Mahanandin 16 ; treasure stupas near, 

29 ; and Pataligrama . . . . . . 31 

Patanarayana Stone Inscription of Paramara 
Pratapasinha . . . . . . . . 77—84 

Pataujali, works by. . . . .. . . 27, f. 

Pathan kings of Delhi, coinage . . . . 35 n. 

Pathans, in the Ballad of Khwaja Xaik . . . . 52 

Patma Pattini, see Pattini. . .. .. Sup. 72 

Patna.. .. •• ■■ .. 13. 14 & n. 

Patra-kali, Sup. 72 ; see Kiili . . .. Sup. 36 

Pattamaiigalam, vil, and Sadayakka.. .. 106 

Pattananda, 79, or Guhyatirtha. holy c. .. 80 

Pattanarayana, Sri, and Mt. Abu .. 79 

Pattapoly, English establishment at . . . . 132 

Patti Clara, d. Sup. 72 : see Clara . . Sup. 25 

Patti Giri, goddess. Sup. 72 ; see Gin, . Sup. 27 

Pattini, goddess of Dravidian India, Sup. 72 ; 
Kaimaki, Sup. 44; see Gini-kanda. Sup. 

26; Kumara Barujara, Sup. 49 ; Torch, 

Sup. 104; Muttu-mari, Sup. 65 ; Arch. 

Sup. 5 ; Guardian Gods. Sup. 28 ; Abina- 
santiya, Sup. 2 ; Betel, Sup. 9 ; Dala-raja, 

Sup. 17 ; Devel Devi, Sup. 20 ; Bangle, 

Sup. 9 ; Vali Yaka, Sup. 109 ; Virainunda, 

Sup. 115; Hat Adiya, Sup. 29 ; Kali, Sup. 

36 ; Maugra Devi, Sup. 59 ; Agra-jalapati. 

Sup. 2 ; Alut-Pattini, Amba P., Sup. 3 ; 
Anauda. Auanda Thera, Ankeli, Sup. 4 ; 
Avirandan P.. Bak-nu-gaha-des-kivu P., 

Sup. 7; Bamini P., Bangle, Sup. 9; Bolanda 
Buddha, Sup. 12: Catuvayara, Sup. 14; 
Devappandi, Sup. 20 : Gajabahu, Sup. 24 ; 
Garuva Raja, Sup. 25: Gini P., Golusau 
Raja, Sup. 27 ; Hat P., Horn-pulling. Sup. 

31 ; Jala P-, Sup. 33 ; Kalakot Raja, Sup. 

36 ; Kannaki ; Karamala I’., Sup. 44 ; Kidi 
Bisava. Sup. 45 ; Laksmi, Sup. 50 ; Ma- 
catuvayara. Sup. 51 : Madi Raja, Sup. 52 ; 

Mai P., Sup. 57 ; Manda Raja, Mandhatu 
Raja. Sup. 59; Maiiimekhalava. Sup. 61; 
Mihi-kata, Sup. 63 ; Xava-gamuva Teda 
P.. Sup. i>7 : Xilamali. Oddisa. Sup. 68 ; 
Oru-mala P. Sup. 70 ; Parasidu P., Patma. 

P.. Sup. 72 : Rama Nayaka. Sup. 84 ; Ril.i 
vesa-lat I’.. Sup. 87 ; Sakra, Sup. 91 ; Sa¬ 
lami Raja. Sup. 92 ; Sa-raju, Sarasvati, 
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Sata-Raja, Sup. 95 ; S£raman, Siddha P.. 

Sup. 97 ; Sirima P., Sup. 98; Small Pox, 

Sup. 100 ; Teda P., Sup. 104 ; Uramala P., 

Vadi Raju, Sup. 107 ; Vata Devi, Sup. Ill; 
Viramunda Mati, Vira P. .. .. Sup. 115 

Pattiya Kadavara. d. .. . . . . Sup. 78 

Pattra-kali. Sup. 78 ; see Kali .. .. Sup. 36 

Paya, 24 minutes .. .. .. .. Sup. 78 

PAyingomuva Bandara. d. Sup. 78 ; see Pitiya 
Devi .. .. . . .. . . Sup. 8(1 

Peacock, Wooden Peacock . . . . Sup. 7 

pearl fisheries, taxed 69. f. ; and the Portu¬ 
guese etc. . . . . . . .. 137 ; 181 

Pegu, home of the Talaings, 37 : Shaw king¬ 
dom 42 ; British possession, 43 ; 44 ; Dutch 
factory, 131 ; and the words Serrion 155 ; 

Ximi, Shennne, Semini . . .. . . 156 

Peheva stone inscrip. . . . . . . . . 122 

Pennakon'la. old cap. of Vijayanagar 166 ; 186 
Penukonda. Xaik treasury, etc. .. 34 ; 84, 92 ; 

inscrip. 133 & n. ; and Sri Raiiga Raya 134, n. 
Pera Devi. Sup. 78; see Siva. .. .. Sup. 116 

Perahara, procession. Sup. 78; see Alia-sthana. 

Sup. 2 ; Dodanvola Deva. Sup. 23 ; Jaya- 
vira Bandara. Sup. 33 ; Kuda Bandara. 

Sup. 49 ; Kumara-simha. Lama Bandara, 

Sup. 50 ; Mahana Bandara. Sup. 53;Maha- 
sthana, Sup. 55 ; llanik Bandara, Sup. 59 ; 
Ulapaiie Bandara Sup. 106 ; Vanatunga Sup. 110 
Perayania Kadavara, spirit . . . . Sup. 79 

Perez. Father. Jesuit Missionary. Malabar. 

and de Xobilis . . . . . . . . .. 139 

Pena K; ishnama. Kumara Ktishnappa . . . . 82 n. 

Perianai. dam. 1 milt hy Visvanatha . . . . 74 

Penya Vira]>pa. and Visvanatha II 90 A n. —92 
Perjury-sickness, Sup. 79 ; see Divi Dos. Slip. 22 
Persia, and W. India, 29 ; fruit trade in .. 64 

Peruiigaraui temple inscrip . . . . . loo 

Perun-kali. Sup 79; see Ma-devi .. Sup. 52 
Pestle, Sup. 79 ; use of. see Divi Dos .. Sup. 22 
Mohol, Sup. 64 ; for Rice-jiestle, see Ala 
Magula, Sup. 6 ; Oddisa. see . . . . Sup. 68 

Phagtnodu. (C'hyang Chub Gvaltehan) lay 
ruler of Tibet .. . . . . . . . . 39 

Phagspa Lodoi Gyaltshan. k. of Tibet . 39 

Phaulcnn. (*< instant me .. . .. . . 45 i 

Philip II.. and Ceylon . . . . . . 131 n. 

Philip the Brito, Portuguese adventurer, k. of 

Pegu .. . . . . .. .. . . 42 1 

Phra Burlhyot Fa, (Yod Fa), C'haophaya phaya 

Chakri.. k. of Siam . . . . . . . . 45 j 

Phr.i Paramendra Malutmongkut, k. of Siam. . 45 

Phra I la i UHMirn II.. k. of Siam.. . . . . 44 

Phra Rainathibadi, first k. of all Siam . . 44 

piety, and pleasure, of the Xaiks .. . . 73 I 


Pigot. Esq., Geo., President of Fort St. George 109 
pilgrims . . . . . . . . . . 105. f. 

■ pili Kadavara, d. . . . . . . Sup. 79 

| Pilli Yaka, d. in animal form, etc.. Sup. 79 ; see 
Elala, Sup. 24 ; Dadimunda, Sup. 15 ; Kali, 

Sup. 36 ; Visala. Sup. 116 ; Ant. Sup. 4 ; De- 
inala Pilli, Sup. 19 ; Devel Devi. Sup. 20 ; Na- 


; ga Pilli . . , . . . . . . . Sup. 66 

Pimento, Jesuit Father, and de Xobilis . . 139 

Pini-daya, Sup. SO ; see Rosewater . . Sup. 90 

Pinva. Shan Chieftaincy. . . . . . 42 

Pirates. Portuguese, in Burma . . . . 105, f. 


Pirittuva, cord for exorcism. Sup. 80 ; Paritta, 

Sup. 72 ; see Buddha, Sup. 12 ; Dala Raja, 

Sup. 17 ; Divi Dos, Sup. 22 ; Planets. Sup. SI; 
Sandlin Kumara, Sup. 93 : Tovil. Sup. 106 ; 
Vijava, Sup. 116; Sakra .. .. Sup. 92 

Pischel, Dr., anil the Taxila Scroll inscrip. . . 120 
Pish'"chas, D&kans, female spirits .. F. G. 117 
Pisi-giri, consort of Ratikan . . . . Sup. 8(1 

Pisi-madana. a companion of Ratikan. . Sup. 80 
Pisi-madana-gini-madana. a consort of Rati- 
Madana. Sup. So : see Ratikan . . Sup. 85 
Piss!-kunimlmra.|Siip. 80 : see Kurumbura Sup. 50 
Pitbad, images of children . . F. G. 122, l. 

Pitiya Devi, g.. P. Surindu, Sup. 81 ; Kalu Ban¬ 
dara. Sup. 38 : see Betel, Sup. 9 ; Bilindu 
Sami, Sup. 11 ; Giragama Etana-hami, Sup.- 
27 ; Haragarna Rula, Sup. 29 ; Hetti Nayide. 

Sup. 31 ; Kalu Appu. Sup. 38 ; Kalugampola 
Rala. Sup. 44 ; KumAra Sami. Sup. 50 ; Maha 
nayide. Sup. 53 ; Muttu Sami. Sup. 65 ; Nata 
Deva, Sup. 67 : I’allehadda Yaka. Pallebaddc 
Devi, Sup. 70 : Paraganmna Nayide, Sup. 71 ; 
Pavinomuva Bandara. Sup. 78 ; Puliya Sami. 

Sup 8] ; Raja-aimha. Sup. 82; Ruvan Tan- 
tila. Sup. ')| ; Sanda. Sup. 93; Seuerat. Sup. 

06 ; Sirmnilvatta Appu Suj). 98 ; Vadiga Pedi 
Tantila, Sup. 107 ; I’elass - ' Bandara, Sup. 

112 ; Vikrama-hahu .. .. .. Sup. 114 

Pitman. G.. and J. Harding . . . . . . 63 

Piyumavati. w. of Indra, k. of Baranas. and 
Wooden Peacock .. .. .. Sup. M 

Planets, Sup. SI ; Nava Graha, Sup. 67 ; Maha- 
sammata. Sup. 53; see Hin, Sup. 31; 

Divi Dos. Sup. 22 ; Abina-sAntiya, Sup. 2 ; 
Aiiga-liaru, Sup. 4 ; Bamba, Sujj. 8 ; Budahu, 

Sup. 12 ; Guru. Sup. 29 ; Iru, Sup.32 ; Mal- 
sara Raja. Sup. 57 ; Rahu, Sup. 82 ; Sandu. 

Sup. 93 ; Senasuru. Sup. 96 ; Sikura, Sup. 97 ; 

Rice, Sup. 87 ; Buddha, Sup. 12 ; Graha 
Sup. 28; Horn, Sup. 31 ; Nagara Rgi. Sup. 66 ; 
Xava-natha, Sup. 68; Pirittuva, Sup. .. so 
pleasure, and piety, of the Xaiks . . . . 73 

Pnompenh, cap. of Cambodia .. . . .. 44 
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104 

38 

138 

lilt 


[jjihs. bags . . . • ■ • • ■ ■ ■ 

Pogalur, chieftaincy 103, f. ; or Pugalur Iwi: 303 
Pol, Sup. HI ; see Cocoa-nut . . . • Sup. 14 

Poliba Rakusu. d.. Sup. 81 : see Kakusu Sup. 83 
Pola Siuh. son of Khwaja Xaik. . . . 38. ->3 

police tax, Naik . . . . . • ■ ■ •*!•> 75 

policy, of V isvanatha . . ■ • • • . . 8_ 

politics, etc., io S. India, in first cjuarter of 17th 
century 

polity, of Hindustan, under Malnipadma 
polygamy, condemned by de Xobilis 
Polygar, converted to Christ sanity 
Polygar system, under Kumara Kuslxnappa 87. f. 
Polvgars. their tnbut*, etc.. 33—35 ; 53 ; 70. <1 
L y n.—73 ; and Aryanatha S3, 01, 103, loti ; 
ami Tirumal, etc.. 133 n..-—130; 17 1 & n.; 1 70: 303 
Pombara, H?i. Sup. 81 ; see Limes •• Sup. 51 
pon. poa*', coin . • . ■ • ■ 33 & n. '• ah 

Poudichery. visited by a Papal legate 138 at n. 
J'owjitl. Hindu custom, and de Xobilis. . . . US 

Pope. Hregory XV. and de Xobilis . ■ * • 159 

Popes, and Lamas 40 : and Jesuits in S. India 148 
Portuguese, (pirates), in Burma 43 ; in Siam 
44, f. : and Indian Seas. 70 & n. ; lot : 104 : 
(Jesuits) in S. India 107 ; and French Missions 
148 & n. ; trade m Ceylon 131 : and Dutch. 

130 ik n. 137 ; and tie Xobilis 130. f. : in 8. 

India. ..lOHii 

Purus, Chief 

1’ubhi, a Clnulel .. ■■ ■■ .. I.f 

Potjiotag.it Devi, d.. Suj). SI ; Ratu P. D. Sup. 8" 
l’ottajijiiyarayar. prince, insenji. of his time 00 n. 
Potvell, S.. of the Dodthngtou . . ■ ■ lib. >• 

Prabhachandi'a. date of •• •• •• 

Pradyota. father-in-law of Cdayana l-> : father 
of Yii.su vadattfi .. •• •• -.10. 

Pradyota. dynasty, and Magadha • • 8 .V n. o 

Prajnputi and Mann . . ■ • • • .115 

Prakrita. lang. ot tile Jam Sutra* 133. 13-i .V n. 13, 
Prasadhanadeti. Pratihara ij. •• •• 

Prasenajit, k. 14 n. : rtlm\ ot Kslicmadliarman 

10 sk n. ; 31 ; 30 

I’ra/upu. halt-pagoda . . • • • ■ 53 n. 

I'rat&pasiiiha. Paramara k. 

Prutiliara, dynasty 
Pratssbthil ceremony 
l’ratyeka-Buddhas 
prefix, negative, m Old \5 . K 
Preta, ghost name of Visfila 
Prela, preta-*, ghosts, etc. 
precautions, against the evil 
priesthood, ill Tdiet 40 : and de 
Portuguese, and S. India 
Privy Council, m early Hindustan 


183 
39 
1 Hi 


. . 133 
. . 80 
70 <k n. 
ust li.hu . . 7 

Sup. 110 
F. 11. 1 15, i. 
F. G. 130. t. 
bibs 130 : 

.. 137 
. . 39 


progress, of European nations, m the Ei-i . . 130 
Prume. tn., under Tabin Shwedi, 43 ; cajitured 43 
professional, taxes. Xaik 09; classes, tt".. 

under Aryanatha .. .. SO. s7 u. 

puberty, and marriage . . .. . . . . 148 

Pulierty. rite. Sup. SI ; see Kota-halu. . Suji. 47 
public works, of Muttu Krishna . . . . 104 

Pudukkottai plates . . 100 ; 133 n. ; 134 

Pugalur. tn.. and Ram.ijtpaiya ISO ; old Mareve 
cap ; 303; or Pogalur . . . . . . 105. f. 

Pulicat. Dutch settlement. .. 133. 130. 183 

Pulmgii Raja. f. of Maralu Yaka . . . • 81 

Puliya Sami. d.. Sup. 81 : see Pmya Devi Sup. 80 
Pulutti Kadavara, d. .. .. .. Sup. M 

Pulufu Yaka, <1. . . . . . . Sup. 83 

l’ulvaii. Sup. 83 ; see Vismi . . . . Suji. 110 

Punch houses (liowsos). near Fort St. George. 58 
Punei Alut Devi, Sup. S3 : see Mirivahadde 
De\ i . . . . . . . . . . Nil]). 1)4 

punishments. tortures, in pre-JIauryan tunes, 39 & n 
Piinjio. dunghill, a name.. .. . . F. G. 133 

PaiUna*. the, and the history of Magadha. etc. 

S & m. 9 & 11 .. 10. 13. 13. 15 ; 39 & n. : 3o ; 
and Mam . . . . . . ..115 

Puraniava. or Kipuujava. last of the Buliud- 
ratha dynasty . . . . . . . . ., 8 n. 

Purification oi Women. Suj). S3 ; see Kota-halu 

Sup. 47 

Purnaka, f. of Dadinnmda, Sup. S3 ; see Suiuu 
Yaka .. .. .. . . . . Sup. 94 

Purnaka Raja. f. of Kainhih Kaiavara Sup. S3 
Pururavas, the. and Crvasi . . . . . . 191 

Puru'liottama . . . . . . . . ..70 

Pusaiig.i Rakusu. d.. Sup. 83 ; see R iku~u Sup. 83 
Pusati. bride of the Sun. Sup. 83; see Iru. Sup. 33 
Piupa-giri Yakmi. female spirit .. Sup. 8j 

Puspa- Kumudaya, goddess. Sup. 83; see At i 
Magula . . . . .. . . . , Sup. 0 

Piistil Suj>. 83. see Aslnmelon . . . , Sup ,5 

Puxvalle Raja, d. .. .. .. .. Sup. 83 


Quarters. 4 or 8. Sup S3 ; sec (Hi irdian Gods Sup. 38 
Queens. Sup. S3 : see Seven Queens ., Suj). 97 


Races. Indo-Chinese .. .. .. .,37 

Kadavela Bandara. Sup. 83 ; see Xa-mal Ku¬ 
mara .. .. . . .. .. SujjJ 00 

Rjghavabha.’a, quoted .. .. 138 n. 

Ragiiuuatha. k. of Xanjore .. 133, t, 

Raghun.itha. son of Sadayakka j7U ; 3ol & n. ; 303 
Raghuiiathadt-va Maharaja, agent of .Muttu 
\ uajijia. . . 133 
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INDEX 


Ragliunatha 'L’eva . . .. . ■ • • 

R'Hjhiimiiisa, the . ■ • ■ • • 128 & n. 

Rahi, Rehetia, tank in Barwani ■ . +8. f. 

R ahn. Sup. S2 : Asurindu, Suj). 6 ; Pani, Sup. 

71 : see Areea-sickle. Sup. 5 : Dala Ra]a. Sup. 

17 : Drums. Sup. 2:1: Ini. Sup. 32; Namo 
Tassa. Sup. Ii7 ; Planets, Sup. 81 ; Rain, Slip. 

82 : Nava (:raha . . . . .. Sup. (17 

raid, of Mukilan. into lladura . . . . 135 

Rani. Sup. 82 : see Maha-sammata . . Sup. 53 
Raira-giri. m. of Tanipola Riri Yaka Sup. 82 
Rtr/ii. title assumed by de Xobilis 130. L; 138, f. 
Rajadhiraja-Kongalva . . . . ■ . 111. f- 

Rajagriha, later cap. of Magadha 11, 13, 14. 31 

Raja-guru Raja. f. of Abhimana Yaka Sup. 82 
Raja Mamin, companion of Manila Yaka Sup. 82 
Raja Oildisa. Sup. 82 : see Oldisa, .. Sup. 88 


Rajaraja. the Choja. founded the Kongalva 

kingdom.. .. .. .. .. 141 j 

Raja Rakusti. d. Sup. 82: »ee Rakusu Sup. 83 
Rajasekhara. on Bhasa 180; quoted .. .. 103 

Rfl|a-Suiiha, k.. Sup. 82: see Piriya Devi Sup. 80 
Raja Singha. of Ceylon, and tho Portuguese . . 181 j 
Rajasthan?. Old Western, see Notes on the 
Oraininar ot . . . . 8, 7. 03—00 

Raja I'davar, and Tanjore, etc. 133. 134 Sc n. 
Raj pur. scene of defeat of Khwaja Niiik . . 48 

Rakho. and Rakihas'i . . . . F. (1. 114 & n. 

Raksasas. Rakusu . . . . . . Sup. 83 ! 

Sikuhavi, and Rakho . . F. 0. 114 4 n., 115 ; 

Rakusu. Raksasas. Sup. 83 : ~ee Sarva Kdta I 
Rakusu. Sup 05 : Jvara Rakusu. Sup 33 : 
Kiunhhanda Rakusu. Sup. 50 ; Visnu. Sup. 

118 ; Fowl. Sup. 24 ; Asurindu Rakusu, Sup 
8 : Bhan-aia. Sup. Ill: Caturvahana Rakusu. 

Sup 14 : Dim Rakusu. Sup 23 :< loll Rakusu. 

Sup. 27 : Orsha Bhairava. Sup. 28 ; Irit, Suj>. 

32; Kama Rakusu. Sup. 41 : Kili-saka. Sup. 

45; Maha-sohauu Yaka. Sup. 55; Masgan 
Bhairava. Su]>. 82; Jlolan Cara. Sup. 84; 
Nilaga Rakusu. O.blisa. Sup. 08 : Polab.i 
Rakusu. Sup. 81 ; Pusanga Rakusu. Raja 
Rakusu. Sup. 82 : Rupa Rakusu. Sup. 00 : 
Senasuru. Sup. 08 : VAta Kinnara. Sup. Ill ; 

Va\ u Rakusu ., .. .. Sup. 112 

Kalpnehan. Buddhist, k. ot Tibet . . . . :J0 

Rama. Huidu god-hero. Sup. 84 ; see Sits. Sup. 

00 : \ I'ltu. Sup. 118; Hiiniyan Yaka. Sup. 

31 ; Hat Adiya Sup. 20; ilandhatu. Raja. 

Sup. 50 : Sandalindu . . . . . . Sup. 03 


Rama. 

. Illol 


183. i. 

Rama 

IV., k. 


133 ; 166 ii. 

Rainachandi\ 


. . 79 

Rama 

DeVll. 

and Tirumal Niiik 

. 185 

Rama 

dhijiati 

. Dhammachi-ti 

. . 42 


Rama-gini Yaku, d. . . . . . . Sup. 84 

Ramahasti, g., Sup. 84 : see At a Magula. Sup. 8 
Rama Kamheng, Shan chief . . . . 44 

Ramakrishua . . . . . . . . .110 

Ramana Kat . . . . . . . Sup. 84 

Ramanathasvami, temple, Ramesvaram. grants 
to. etc. . . . . . . . . 105 n.: 183, 1. 

Rama Xa yaka, g. Sup. 84 ; see Pattini . . 72 

Ramanuja, Amperumal . . . . . . . . 142 

Ramappaiya. general to Timmal Naik 138 ; 

166, {.: 170. f.: his plan of campaign. 178, 1".; 
allied with the Portuguese 180, 182 ; and 
Sadayakka . . . . . . . . 183, f„ 20 1 

Ramappaivan AmniAuai. historical ballad, 

169. f.; 184 

Rama Raya, and the Portuguese 70 n.. 83 ; 134 
Rama Setu. Navapashanam, (the Nine Stones) 
port . . . . . . . . . . 88 

Rama-simha. k. of Kuhara-pura . . Suj) 84 
Ramasuen 11. Phra, k. of Siam 44 

Ramathibadu Phra, first k. of all Siam . . 44 

Rahiai/an. and the rak*fmsns . . . . F. (!. 116 


Rum&yaint, the. and Valiniki . . . . 145. 147 

Ramesvaram. jdace of pilgrimage 85 n., 105 n.. 
lot; ; 153 : 162 : 170 ; and the Setupati 
war .. .. .. 182—184 A n. 

Ramnad, and the Setupatis 105, f.. Ramajijiai- 
ya's expedition against it. 170. 170. 180 in.; 

182 ii.; site of a Christian Church. 183; f.; 


186 . . . . 202 
Ran-dal Kumari. spirit . . . . . . Sup. 84 

Ran-dalii-inara Kumari. Sup 84 ; see Kin 
Amnia . . . . . . . . . Sup. 45 

Ran doliHa. Suj). ,84: see Holden Litter Sup. 27 
Ran Diiiui. Sup 84: see Vigil! Sup. I 16 

Raiiga Krishna .Muttn \"irappa. Naik 54. f.. 108 n. 
Raiiganiitha, refers to Vidyaranya .. IS 

Ratlgan tha. g. .. . . . . S3 in. 150 


Ra,.garni.i Naik. of Dindigal 136 ; 166 ,V n.; 167; 202 
Rangoon founded . . . . . . .43 

Ran Ruval Bandura, Suj>. 84 ; see Ruval Yaka. 

Suj). 01 

Ran-sali. Sup. 84 ; see Kota-halu . . Suj). 47 
Ran-valallu. spirit . . . Suj). S4 

Ran-valalu Kumari, Sup. 84 ; see Kiri Amina 

Suj). 45 

Ratanga Riri. goddess. Suj). 84; see Riri Sup. 27 
Rates. Naik . . . , .70 

Ratlia. and Ya«a . . . . , . 76 


Rati, sister of Mara 

Rati Devi, consort of Ratikan . . 


Rati Kadavara, sjiirit 
Rati-kala-murttu-bali, ritual, etc. 
Rati-kama Riri Yaka, Sup. 85; 


\ Yaka 


Sup. 84 
Suj). 84 
Suj). 84 
Suj). ,84 
ee Riri 

Suj). 88 


T 
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Rati-kuma Yaka, probably Ratikan . . Sup. 85 
Rati-kami, consort of Ratikan . . ' . . Sup. 85 
Ratikan, Rati-madana, <1.. Sup. 85 ; Madana, 

Sup. 52 ; see Yisala, Sup. 110 ; Ajasatta, Sup. 

2 : Aiidun Giri. Andun-inadana-tel-niadaua. 

Sup. 4 ; Avara-keli. Avara-madana. Avara- 
madana-mal-madana. Sup. 7 ; Demala-ma- 
dana, Sup. ID ; Gini-raadana. Sup. 27 ; Hii- 
uiyan Yaka. Sup. 32 : Kaina-madana, Sup. 

41 : Kiri-madana-mal-maclana. Sup. 4*5 ; Le- 
madana. Sup. 51; madana Gin. Sup. 52; 
mala-upan Yaki-ava. Sup. 50 : mal-kanu. 
mallava Bi-ava, Sup. 57 ; moholan-giri- 
madana. Sup. 04 : Pisi madana Gini-madana. 

Sup. S‘1 ; Riri-pulutuinal-niadana. Sup. 88 : 
Sakra. Sup. 02 ; Sandun madana. Sandtui- , 
lnadana-iuti-inadana. Sup. 04 ; Soliuii Gin, 

Sup. 100 ; Tota-mailana . . . . Sup. 100 

Ratikan ICadavara . . . . ■ Sup. 80 

Ratikan-kanda, Sup. SO; ^ee Ablnminn Yaka. 

Sup. 1 

Ratikan Kumuri. female d. . ■ Sup 80 

Ratikan-JI.idana Yakini. tVmalo d . Sup. so ; 
Riddhi Bisava, Sup. 87 ; see A vara lliuv.t. 

Sup. 7 ; Ina Bisava. Irddlii Bisava. Sup. 32 ; 
ilala-Bisava. Sup. 55 ; Siri IJUava .. Sup. os 
Rat-mal Bisava, godded. Sup. SO : ~ee S"ven 
Queen-s .. .. .. •• •• Sup. 0, 


Records. E. I. Co.*s, etc., and J. Hurdm^, 57. 

58 n, 50 ii., GO n.. 01 li.. 02n., 03 n., 04 n.. 05 n.. 

00 ii.. 07 n.. 68 n. 

ReUiampatri. rocks .. .. .. ..0 2 

References, some Literary, to tile Isipataua 
inigadaya . . . . . . . . . . 70 

Religion. India, and tile Aryi-dhimna-piak- 
dsikii . . . . . . .. .. 02 

Religious, toleration. Kakaverna lu. 31 : 
levival. m S. India. 1P4 ; Orders. Portuguese, 
m India . . . . . . . . . . 137. f. 

lvmedle-. fol etfe( ts ot tile evil eve . . F. * 1 121 

Renaissance, artistie. under Tirunial X.i.k. 

14‘* ; arclut ■ctural. and the \'i].iyanagars .. 104 

Rendull.i Kliau. B'japur general .. lss ; LOT 

It mter. .m l Ryot, in tlw ('aruatic . 54. f. 

I'estoratiiiu. of the Setup.itis . . . . 104, t 

J? •U'liu-*. of Midurj. 32 ii..—35: and tli. 

British system, etc. . . 54—50 ; 71, f. 

R n ival, religious, m S India . . . . • 104 

Rueult "f Khwajd Naik. Ballad .. 47—53 

revolutions, eivl war. m Migudh.i .. 20. f. 

Ric>. Sup. S7 : soe Maha-. mmiita. Sup. 73: 
Planets. Sup. 81; Al. Sup 2; At i Miguli 
sap ii : Malia-haiuba. Sup, .»3 ; M.i-vi. Sup. 

03: Suyaui-iat i. Sup. ''0 : \i . Sap 112 

Rie-I.p.otle. Sup. s7 , see Pe.tlo .. Sup. 70 

Riddlu I!mi 1 . tem.de. d. Sup. 87 : see Rili- 


Rutnt Giri. goddess. Sup s0 : sv Gin. Sup. 2i 
Rama Kalavara. Sup. 80 : Manik lv . Sup 0 t : 

see Da vat i. Sup. 20 : lv unliih Kn.Livara, Sup. 41 
Ratna-pedi. Sup SO ; see Tot i Iv.i lavara. Sup. I 11 -' 
Ratna Surindii. Sup. Sli ; s -e K tmbih Ivi'a- 

vara . . . . . s,l P- 11 

Ratim-tilaka. Sup SO: s.-e N'ltiD va Sup o, 

R.ltna-valli. (1) godd'ss. Sii[>. s(j : Ruvati-vali. 

Sup. 01; Nava-r.itna-valh. Sup. 'is: (2) m. 
of Ivimbih K 11 ivara : se > Diitugimiiuu Sup -■< 

Rat-rau Devi, .. Su P *7 

R ittakkhd. d.. Sup. S7 : -see R ir:-k il i-murt - 

tubah. Su P ;sl 

Ratta Rakusu. d., Sup. 87 ; see Rakusii Sup. s., 

Ratu Potpotagit D ?vi. Sup. 87 ; so ' 1'otp nag it 

Devi . • Sup. si 

Rauli. Rowli, R.iulini. Ruvim . •• priest 150 

Ravana .. .. .. .• •• •• ,!l 

Ravana, legendary demon king of Ceylon. Sup. 

87 ; ace Rama. Sup. 84; Situ •• '"' U P- * 1-1 

- ' ' 3'’ n 

r u/rce .' mi. reveuu j regu-.ti >us 


lujantnn 

R'Awan. k., of the R*iksh«wurf 

Reade, Ed. E. I. Co.’s servant. Hugh . . 

Rebecca , E. I. Co.’s Ship 

rebellion, under Kuinara Kri^linappa . . 

r c 

re-birth, and birth . . • • 


114 
00 
58 
87 
110 


kinm id ip.i Yukon. Sup. so ; Sam Quviis 


Ridi. go U 

. Su ) s7 . ^ '0 K« 'T i 

-lialu 

Sup. "7 
Sup (7 

Rnh Bi- i\ u. 

tli*' >»il\ r < ) . . 


Sup s7 

Rl llg llll l Be 

\ a. - , S u | > ^ 7 : 8:0 1 

lvutu.tr i 

Ban- 

. 1.11 a 

. . 


Sup. 40 

Ruh-val ill.l \ 

\l'J l. 1 v |. li-\ .ll.du, 8l)' 

fit . . 

Sup. 87 


Rd’i-vf- i 1 it I’attini. Sup s7 . mu Pattmi, Sup. 72 
Ripuui lye. or L’uraiiiava. l i-t Brih tdratha k. S n. 
Rm-li iuili’i. Sup. 87: 0 • ■ Ivu la Rii'i-bunno Sun. 40 
Ii ' ri lv 1 1 ivari. d , Sup. S, 

Ru-i Ivur.i'nb'ir i^8 ( ) s7 . -eo lv ini ubura. 8 ip. 5 n 
llm-ini Inn Yalti. Rin-mun Yikt. Sup. 87; 

-s?e Riri Yaka . . . . . . . . Sup. 88 

Rin-puluui. d. • ■ - •• sup 8, 

Kiri-pulutu-nnl-miil.ini. Sup. 88 ; eo.uort ot 

Ritikan q. . Sup. 85 

Riri Yuli, Sup. 88; - Kudi-Rir. Yadi. Sup. 

41); Miha-Risi Yadi .. • Sup. 53 

Riri-vila. Sup 88 : -<ee Blood Like, Sup. 11; 

L -vila. S»P- 51 

Rin Yaka. 'L. Sup 8S . Shi Yak i. Sip 'I'd • See 
Amu.-cYi KuiUv.iiM. Sup. 3 : D -\e! Devi. Sup. 

2-1; Tamp da Riri Yaka. Sup. 103; Avara- 
keli. Avilukkandi. Sup. 7 : B’nair.iva \ aka. Sup. 

10 ; Dala Kalavara. Sup. 10 ; Huiiiyan Yaka 
Iru. Sup. 32; Kunnkan h. Sup. 41; Kusta 


I 
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Raksi, Sup. 50 ; Le Kama Ksi, Sup. 51 ; Malala 
Raja, Sup. 5.5; mangra Devi, Sup. 59 ; ma- 
ralu Yaka, Sup. 02 ; Mayilakkandi, Minnori, 
Minihiskandi, Sup. 03; Mai Sami Yakka, 

Sup. 05 ; Xaga Raksi, Sup. 66 : Xisa-kanda, 

Sup. OS; Ran-kama Rin Yaka, Sup. 85; 
Saman, Sup. 92 ; Siddlia Mangara, Sup. 97 ; 

Siri Kadavara, Sup. 98 ; Siva . . Sup. 100 
Riri Yakiui, female counterpart of Riri Yaka, 

Sup. 89 

rites, Hindu, and S. Indian Christianity . . 148 
Riti-gala Deviyo. deities .. .. Sup. 89 

Ritta, six unlucky days, Sup. 90 ; see Ata Ma- 
gula, Sup. 0 ; Mara . . .. .. Sup. 01 

Rivi, Sup. 90 ; see Iru . . . . .. Sup. 32 

Rock Edict VI., of Asoka .. .. .. 121 

rocks, of Redchampatti . . .. .. .. 90 

Rodiyas, tribe, Sup. 90 ; for legend of, see Rat- 
na-valil, . . .. .. . . Sup. 86 

Rolim-Roolim-Rowh, etc., priest Hobson-Jobson 156 
Roman Catholic Missions, in S. India .. 148 n. 

Rome, the Brahmans of: etc., and de Xobilis, 

130 n., 131 

Bose, E. I. Co.'s ship, and the Doddington .. Ill 
Rose-water, Sup. 90 ; see Yi-nu, Sup. 116; Guar¬ 
dian Gods, Sup. 28 ; Kanda, Sup. 43 ; Ma- 
mkpala, Sup. 60 ; Oddisa, Sup. 68 ; Pini-daya, 

Sup. 80 ; Saman .. . . .. Sup. 92 

Roth, Rudolf, and the Xintklct of Yaska 157— 

159; 173—177 

royalty, joint . . . . . . . . 91 

Rsis, legendary sages. Sup. 90 ; see Abina-san- 
tiya. Sup. 2 ; Maha-sammata, Sup. 53 ; Suba- 
siri-mangala. Sup. 102 ; Vidi, Sup. 113 ; Arrow. 
Sup. 5 ; Betel. Sup. 9 ; Bodliisattva, Sup. 11 ; 
Cocoa-nut, Sup. 14 ; Divi-Dos. Sup. 22 ; Iru. 

Sup. 32 ; Kada\ ara, Sup. 34 ; Oddisa, Sup. 

08 ; Sellan Kadavara, Sup. 96 ; Sudarisana, 

Sup. 102 ; Riri Yaka, Sup. 88 ;„ Vas, Sup. 

110 ; Ata magula, Sup. 6 ; Yina, Sup. 114 ; 
Visnu, Sup. 116 ; Anoma Ksi . . Sup. 4 

rso, sro, numerical symbol . . .. ..123 

Rukattana, tree. Sup. 90 ; see Vidi, Sup. 113; 

Divi Dos, Sup. 22 ; Miyulundana, Sup. 64; 
Sakra. Sup. 92 ; Valahaka . . . . Sup. 108 


Ruk-mal Kadavara, g. 

Sup. 90 

Rupa Rakusn, cl.. Sup. 00 ; see 

Rakusu, Sup. 83 

rupee, value of 

.. ..35 n- 

Russians, and British, and Tibet 

.. 40 

Ruti-kami, Ruti-madana, consort of Ratikan, 


Sup. 90 


Ruval Yaka, Sail Spirit. Sup. 91 ; Manik R. 
Bandara, Sup. 61 ; Ran R. Bandara, Sup. 84 ; 
Bhuta R. Banddra, Sup. 11 ; Vata Viyane 
Banara.. .Sup. 112 


Ruvan-karandu, m. of Dala Raja . . Sup. 91 

Ruvan Tantila, d.. Sup. 91 ; see Pitiya Devi Sup. 80 
Ruvan-vahara-halamba, Sup. 91 ; see Bangle, 

Sup. 9 

Ruvan-vali, Sup. 91 ; see Ratna-valli .. Sup. 86 
Ruvan-viili Ilandari Devi, Sup. 91 ; see Kalu- 

dakada Kumaru . . . , .. Sup. 39 

Ryot, and renter, m the Carnatic ,. 54 ; 69 


tiabdanusana , a work by Sakatayana . . 25. 27 

sacred, thread, (the Hindu), worn by de Xobilis 
138. or cord .. . , . . . . . . 140 

Sadangampadi, Tranquebar . . . . 136 n. 

Saddsiva Raya, and Kumara Krishnappa, S3 ; 

murder of . . . . . , , . . . S4 

Sadayakka Udayan. Chief of Pogalur, legend 
of, the Setupati Da.lavai, 105 & n., 106 & n. : 
and Timmal Xaik, etc. 169, f. ; 17S ; 184 A n. 
Sadayakka II .. .. .. , . .. 201 

Sagaing, Shan tn. . . . . . . 42. f. 

Sagama II., Vijayanagar k., & Sayana . . 22 

Sagartal, near Gwalior, inscription found at 123 
Sahadeva, k. of Magadha, . . .. s & n. 

Sahalya, or Sahalin, last of the Xandas, and 
Chandragupta . . . . . . 29, 31 

Sahampati Brahma, Sup. 91; see Ata Magula, 

Sup. 6 ; Cloth . Sup. 14 

Saigong, annexed . . , , , . . . 47 

St. George, fort, and J. Harding 5S & n.; 59 ; 61. 

62 n„ 65. f.. 67 n., 68 
St. Lucia, river and bay . . , . . , m 

St. Thome, Jesuit centre .. .. 107 n . 

Saisunuga, dynasty, and Kasi 10 ; 12 ; rise of 

15 ; conquered by Kautilva . . . . 29 n., 30 

Sak, see Sakra . . . . , . ,. Sup. 91 

Saka ora, and Kajula Ivadphises, 121 ; Vikrama, 122 
Sakas, Ksliatrapas . . .. , . . . 122 

Sakatayana, two grammarians of the name . . 27 

Sakatayana. the Jaina, and the X yetsaknra, 

contd. from Yol. XLIV, p. 279 .. 25_27 

Sakra, Sup. 91 ; Hindu Sakra, or Indra, Sup. 

32 ; Devi Raja, Sup. 22 ; see Abina-santiya, 
Alphabet, Sup. 2; Arrow. Sup. 5 ; Bangle, 
Betel, Sup. 9: Cobra, Cocoanut, Sup. 14; 
Dadimunda, Sup. 15; Dala Raja, Sup. 17; 
Devata. Sup. 20 ; Divi Dos, Sup. 22 ; Vas, 

Sup. 110 ; Drums, Sup. 23 ; Fowls, Sup. 24 ; 
Kadavara, Sup. 34 ; Kakijaya, Sup. 35 ; Ka- 
lukakada Hat-raju. Sup. 38 ; Kota-halu, Sup. 

! 4; ; Kuveni, Sup. 50 ; Limes, Sup. 51 ; Ma- 

devi. Sup. 52 ; Maha-sammata, Sup. 53 ; Mala 
Raja, Sup. 56 ; Malsara-Raja, Sup. 57 ; Mah- 
gra Devi, Sup. 59 ; Mtinikp.'ia, 60 ; Matalan, 
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Sup. 62 ; Oddisa, Sup. 68 ; Palm, Sup. 70 ; 
Pattini, Sup. 72 ; Pirittuva, Sup. 80 ; Rati- 
kan, Sup. 85 ; Rukattana, Sup. 90 ; Saiidun 
Kumara, Sup. 94 ; Seven l)evas, Sup. 97 ; 
Torch, Sup. 104 ; Turmeric, Sup. 106 ; Yijava, 
Sup. 113; Yisnu, 116; Abhuta Devi, Sup. 
2 ; Hat Adiya, Sup. 29 ; Xamo Tasso, Sup. 
67 ; Tota Kadavara, Sup. 105 ; Yalalu. Sup. 
10S ; Devi Raja, Sup. 22 ; Java Saka, Sup. 


33 ; Sak . 

Sup. 91 

Sakyapa Lamas, ruled in Tibet. . 

39, t. 

Sakya Panditya of Thoding 

. . 39 

Salama Raja, g., Sup. 92 ; see Pattini 

Sup. 72 

Salamba Kumari, goddess 

Sup. 92 

Salem, S. India, visited by de Xobilis 

.. 203 

Salita Yaka, spirit 

. . Sup. 92 

Salt Range, Simliapura ., 

.. 30 

Saluva, Sup. 92 ; sec Cloth 

, . Sup. 14 

aaiii, numerical symbol 

123, f. 

Saman, Samanala Deva, Sup. 92; 

Sumana, 


102 ; a Guardian God, q. v. Sup. 28 ; see Bhas- 
masura, Sup. 10 ; Riri Yaka. Sup. 88; Rose¬ 
water, Sup. 90 ; Sandun Kumara. Sup. 94 ; 
Seven Devas, Sup. 97 ; Sita, Sup. 99 ; Tovd, 

Sup, 106 ; Yisnu, Slip. 116 ; Yah Yaka, Sup. 

109 ; Hat Adiya, Sup. 29 ; Yalalu Sup. 108 

Saman Giri, Sup. 92 ; see Giri .. Sup. 27 

Samayan, four divisions of the day. Sup. 93 ; 
see Tovil, Sup. 106; Mat, Sup. 62; Umaj.v 
Devi Yakini . . .. . . . . Sup. 107 

Samayan Kn.lavara. d., . . . . Sup. 93 

Sambhurakasyu, the, a mythological work .. 145 
s'ltnishijtt, form of niuksha . . . . F. G. 109 

Samina, a chnrjc d’affaire at Mamlapika . . 121 
Sammata, Sup. 93 ; see Maha-sainmata Sup. 53 
Samvat era, in inscrip. . . . . . . 124 

Sanaiscara, Sup. 93 ; see Senasuru .. Sup. 96 
Sanatkumar. and the rakshanas .. F. G. 115 

Sanda, k., Sup. 93 ; see 1‘iiiya Devi .. Sup. SO 

Sanda Kumara, spirit . . .. .. Sup. 93 

Sandalindu, Sandalnigu. Sup. 93 ; son of Sita, 
q. v.. Sup. 99 : and of Rama, Sup. 84 ; see Mala 
Raja, Wooden Peacock .. .. Sup. 56 

Sandamal Gnni, d.. Sup. 93 ; see Guru, Sup. 25 
Sandana. m. of Tota Kadavara .. Sup. 93 

Sandana Raja, Sup. 93 ; for legend, see Kada- 
vara Deva .. .. .. .. Sup. 35 

Sandhya vandana mantapa, Krishnnpura, scene 
of the murder of Kasturi Rahga .. ..103 

Sandu, Sup. 93 ; Candra, Sup. 14 ; the Moon, 

Sup. 65, see Oddisa, Sup. 6S ; Iru, Sup. 32 ; 
Malsara Raja, Sup. 57 ; Areca-sickle, Sup. 5 ; 
Drums, Sup. 23 ; Sandun Kumara, Sup. 93 ; 
Handa, Sup. 29 ; Planets, Sup. SI ; Sakra, Sup. 91 


Sandun Giri (Handim Gin, Sup. 29 ) ; a con¬ 
sort of Ratikan Sup. 93; a goddess, see Gin Sup.27 
Sandun Kadavara. d. . . . . . . Sup. 93 

Sandiui Kumara, g.. Sup. 93 ; see Devatar Ban¬ 
dara. Sup. 20 ; Bangle, Sup. 9 ; Haudrni Ku- 
niara. Sup. 29 ; Iru. Sup. 32 ; Kaludakada 
Kumara. Sup. 39 ; Xama-iiati Deviudu, Sup. 

67 ; Pirittuva, Sup. 80 ; Sakra, Saman, Sup. 

92 ; Sandu, Sup. 93 ; Yalli Amma Sup. 109 

Sandun-Kumari Kiri Amma, Sup. 94 ; see Kiri 
Amma . . . . . . . . Sup. 45 

Sandun-Kumari Yakini, female spirit Sup. 94 

Sandun Kumaru, Sup. 94 ; see Devatar Ban¬ 
dura. Sup. 20; Sauduu-mal Kumara .. Sup. 94 
Sandun-madana. Sup. 94. see Ratikan . . Sup. S5 
Sandun-madana.-rati-madana. a consort of 
Rati-madana. Sup. 94 ; see Ratikan Sup. S5 
Sandun-mal Kumara, Sup. 94 ; see Sandtm 
Kumara . . . . . . . • Sup. 93 

Sangama II., k., 23, patron of Bhogmatha . . 24 

Sungir, vil. m Khaudish, home of Khwaja 

Xaik .47 

Sangvf. vil., ill Ballad of Khwaja Xaik 51 ; 53 
Sanjaya, and Yasavadatta .. . ■ • • 192 

sdnbil. chain, and sabkaho . . . . F. G. 122 

Sankarachdrya. yitru of Padmadacharya . . 17 

Sankaraimnda. and Kriyasakti . . . . 17 

Sankarurya, commentator .. .. ..127 

SaukhapiUa. d.. Sup. 94 : see Asupala Ku- 
man. Sup. 5; Yosamunu .. .. Sup. 112 

Sankha Raja. f. of Sai'ikhupala . . Sup. 94 

fits . . . . . . . . Sup. 47 ; Sup. 94 

S.inin Yaka. d., Sup. 94; see Vanni Bandara. 

Sup. 110: Humyati Yaka. Sup. 31; Kola- 
saiuu. Yaka. Sup. 47 ; Mnl Sauni Yaka. Sup. 

65 : Oddisa, Sup. 68 : Vim, Sup. 114; A isnu. 

Sup. 116; Audi Yaka. Sup. 4: Dalimunda 
Sup. 15 ; Demala Yaka, Sup. 19 ; Malawi 
Yaka, Sup. 57 ; Piirnaka . . . . Sup. 82 

Sanskrit, and Hindi, 16 ; language of the 
Patanarayana Stone inscrip... . . 77 

Santanc Kalu Bandara, g., Sup. 95 ; see Kalu 

Bandura . Sup. 38 

Santanc Kande Bandara .. ■ • Sup. 95 

sany W, Yidyaranya 19 ; 2 idyatirtha .. .. 21 

Sanyasm, life, adopted by de Xobilisj 117, 119, 

130. 139; 203 

Saptanatha, g., and Madhavamantri .. 4, 5 

Sapu-mal, a minister. Sup. 95 : see Sulamba- 
vati. Sup. 102 ; Hapu-mal . . . . Sup. 29 

Sapu-mal Devatar, d., Sup. 95 ; see Mim-maru 

Yaka. Sup. 63 

Sapu-mal Giri, goddess, Sup. 95 ; Hapu-mal 
Giri, Sup. 29 ; see Gin.. .. .. Sup. 47 
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Sapu-mal Ka, 1 avara. spirit . . . . Sup. 95 sdyujju. form of moksha . . . . F. G. 109 

Sara Bamba. f. of Maha-sammata, Sup. 95 ; scaring of ghosts, and the evil eye. etc. F. G. 120 

Brahma-datta . . . . . . Sup. 12 script, Indian, in Tibet . . . . . . 38 

Sarncama Rala Sami, a Gini-kanda Kadavara sculpture, Xaik . . . . . . . . 90 ; 149 

Sup. 95 Seas'. S.. advent of European nations m . . 131 
Sa-raju, k. of Kannuran-pura. Sup. 95 ; see Seas. Sup. 90 ; see Seven Seas . . . . Sup. 97 

Fattini .. .. .. .. Sup. 72 Sebastian Gonzales. Portuguese* pirate, ruled 

Saranmikara. Sup. 95; see Buddha .. Sup. 12 Chittagong .. .. .. .. ..43 

Sarasvati. SarasaM. Sup. 95 ; one of the Sewn Seleucus and <'handragupta . . . . . . 30 

I>,-v.i-. q. r. Sup. 97; see Kota-halu, Sup. SHlan Kalatara. d.. and Senevi-rutna. Sup. 90 ; 

47: sjiva. Sup. 99: Jlamkpala. Sup. 09 ; sv K«k Sup. ! 0 i : Um,'t .. .. Sup. loG 

Cocoa-nut, Sup. 14: Fattini .. Sup. 72 Solwv, from Talamg lung., hi IK. Hobson-Jolw.ui 155 

isarnasapam. f. of Saivap'ia Yi-hnu .. .. 21 Semiiii. courtier-. Hoh-nii-Joh-mi . . 150 

Sarnath. ancient I.-inatana Migadayu . . 70 & n. Sena-uru, Saturn. Sup. 90 : Sanai-eara. Sup. 

Sarva But a. spirit .. .. .. Sup. 95 93; see Kitku-u. Sup. s:i : Bala Raja. Sup. 

a work by Madhava 1 : 17 : Iru . . . . . . Sup. 32 

attributed to Madh.ivaeltarya .. 29, 21.23 Seridumun guluni. tn. vi-ited bv a Xobili- .. 203 

Sarvap'ia. souk tune- identified. wrongly, with Sendliwa, Fa—, m BtH.ulof Khwaja Xaik .. 48 

Vidyatlrtha .. .. .. . 21.22 Senerat. k.. Sup. 90 : -• e J’ltiya J)e\i sup. SO 

S.yvajna-VisInin-piira. or Hoinnia . ..21 S.|| t .u. ra tmi, Sup. 90; Yahala Ran,l„i < a. Sup. 

Sarva Kiita Raku-u. d.. Sup. 95 : see Raku-ii. Ins ; -.■■■ Karulidi Ka.lnvara, Sup. 4 1 : Sellan 

Sup. S3 Kalavara. Sup. 90 : Ya-tla I)*va. Sup. Ill: 
siiiiuiruiiyrnu. tributi free . . . . 292 A-mru-. Sup. 0 ; Fowl . . . . Sup. 24 

Sarvananda. author of the T’kii-^tnyi^ru on Senkadu-gulu Kalu Kuinaia. Sup. 97 : -ee Kalu 

-ImuHtkosri . .. .. . . 109—191 Kiunara .. .. .. .. Sup. 39 

Sarva Kakusu. d.. Sup. 95 ; -ee Kaku-u Sup. S3 gift for the dead .. .. F. G. Ill 

Sarva-vip ka-hah. an offering. Sup. 95 ; see Bali. Sera-mun. k., Sui>. 97 ; for legend of. -ee Arch., 

Sup. S Sup. 5 ; Fattini . . . . . . Sup. 72 

Sat Adiya. Sup. 95 ; see Hat Achya . . Sup. 29 Serane Kiri Amina. Sup. 97 ; see Kiri Amnia, 
Satagira Yak-senevi. Sup. 9 .-, ; see Xanio Ta--a. Sup. 45 

Sup. 07 sermon, fir-1, by Buddha . . 70 

Satira Devel Bag i Bai.,],i im. g. . Sup. 95 . S.-mon. Serioii. trout the Talamg lang. h,.r.e- 

Sat5 Raja, g . Sup. 95 ; -ee Fattini Sup. 70 j litter . . . . . . . . . . . J. 7.5 

Satara Varan. Sup 9.7 - • • G 11 ir.lian ilnd-i.Sup 2S ; ,-,ei .-Vuitita. propitiatory mull. Sup. 97: see 
Sat Bi-iv. Sup. 9,7; -ee Seven Quei 11 - Sup 97 1 \ i-.il.i. Sup I 10 : i)a\-. Sup 19 : Mouth-. Sup. 05 

Sat-ill mm, ()|] lisa. Sup 97: —e OTli-a Slip 0 s ,, ■!,». merchants, taxes on .. . 09, f. 

Sat-karniva TVu.u'i, Sup. 95 : -ee Seven j Settlement-. French and British, m Burma, 13 : 

Kings .. .. .. . .. Sup. 9 , I hitch, etc., in India .. .. . 130 

Sat Raju. Sup. 95: -ee Seven Kings. Sup 97 ; Seiupatis. of Runinail. re-tored lot A 9 .— 190 

Kalud.ika.la Hat-raju .. .. Sup. 38 Ofc n. ; and Muttu \ irappa 132 n. : and Tiru- 

Satpulas, lulls, m Ballad of Khwiija Xaik 48 , 50, f. nial Xaik 1-74; 100 ; portraits of. in temples 

Saturn, planet, Senasurii .. .. Sup. 90 103 ; Sadayakku, In.7 & n.. 178 A n. : ISO. 182 

Satyamangalam. c-iuirpiest of .. .. .. 200 A n. 184. f. 

Sauhliauti chief of Snnhapura .. .. .. 39 Seven Deva.s. Sup. 97: see Xata D., Sup. 07; 

Saurnillaka. perhaps a dramatist . . 128 n. Sakra. Saman. Sup. 92 : Sarasv iti. Sup. 9.7 : 

S.ivanda-niailana. companion of Ratikau. Sup. 90 Sima. Sup. 98 ; Urna . . . . Sup. 10G 

iSuvat. Sup. ‘Hi : see Kanda . . . . Sup. 43 Seven Kings. Sup. 97 ; Hut Raja, Sup. 31 : Sut- 

Savatindu. Kanda . Sup. 43 kartuvu Deviyu. Sup, 95 : see Kaludaka.la. 

Savatri. ami Kalu .. .. . .'42 Sup. 38 ; Mmi-maru Yaka. Sup. 03 ; Xa-nml 

Savam, Irom whr-ih is Siam .. .. ..43 Kumara. Sup. 00 ; Sat llaju .. Sup. 1)5 

Sayam-jata, Sup. 90 : see Rice . Sup. S7 Seven PattinU. Sup. 97 ; see Fattini . . Sup. 72 

Sayana, hr. of Madh.ivacharya. author of the Seven Queens. Sup. 97 ; Sat Bisav, Sup. 95 ; Mii- 

Alankunuu iluhihll,/. etc., 1—4; 0 ; anvnya- nik-kan B.. Sup. 00; see Madana. Sup. 52: 

guru, of Sangama II.. 18 : and the Vedas, Seven Seas. Sup. 97 ; Gini-jal Yaka. Sup. 20; 

- tc ' •• •• •• F‘—21 ; 23, f Hat Bisav. Sup. 31; Xayaka Bisava, Sup. 68 ; 
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Queens. Sup. 82 ; Rat-mal Bisava, Sup. 80 ; 
Riddhi Bisava. Sup. 87 ; Usangoda Bisava 

Sup. 107 

Seven Seas. Sup. 97 ; for guardian deities of. 
see Turmeric. Sup. 100 ; see also Gini Kaudi 
Yakini. Sup. 20 ; Golu-kirtti Yakini, Sup. 27 : 
Le-riri. Sup. .51; Oceans. Sup. 08 : Seas. Sup. 

90 ; Seven Queens . . . . .. Sup. 97 

Seven Thousand Country, Yelusavira .. 141 

Seventeenth Century Anglo-Indian Worthies. 

No. V. .T. Harding . . . . . . .57—08 

sex. change of . . . . . . F. G. 124 

Shah Abbas, and Tirumal Naik . . 171 n. 

Shah Jahan, and the Dutch . . . . .. 182 

Shahrukh, his embassy to Vijayanagar . . 140 

Shambhu N<5ik. cliaracter m tile Ballad of 
Khwitja Naik . . . . . . .51 

Shan. (Allan, later Nanchao and Peng) king¬ 
dom, m Vpper Burma . .. 41. 42. 44 

Slums, and Burmese 41: and Siam 44; and 
Kublai Khan 44 : and Giaocln 40 

shells, conch . . . . . . . . .71 

Shemine. courtiers. Hobsnn-Jobson ■ . . . 1-50 

Shepherds or Kiang. name of the Tibetans 48 

Shi Hwangti, Chinese conqueror, suzerain of 
Annum, etc. . . . . .. . . .40 

Shikhundi, warrior, who changed sex F. G. 124 
Ship, the lira, English, to vsit Siam . . . . 4-5 

Shirpur. Khandcsli vil.. m Ballad of Khwaju 
Naik . . . . . . . , . . 47—oh : -54 

Shiva, g., and the R<iksh<i>a> . . . . F. G. 1 16 

s/iyt’ /xe/u/uns. mourning foot-prints F. G. 11-5 
shots, leaden. u~ed by Tirumal Naik lhh n. 

i tid<Utn,>. , . . . , . . . F. G. 117 

Shwebo. home of AlaungphagA . . . . 44 

Shwedngon Pagoda, near Rangoon . . . . 44 

Siam, the Belgium of E. Asia. 48 ; history ot. 
etc., 42 : English form of Suyum 44 ; and the 
West, 44. 4.5 ; and the French 47 : Dutch fac¬ 
tory 141 ; Settlement 140 ; and the use of the 
zelwy . . . . . . . . . . • • loo 

Siamese. Indo-Chinese race, etc., 47, t. ; 41, f. 

dates and history, Plate 2 ; .. . . 44. 1. 

Sia Yutlna. Ayutlna. cap. of a Shan kingdom 44 
Siddha Mangara. g , Sup. 97; see Kin \uka. 

Sup. 88: Mangra Dev: . . • Sup. -59 

Siddha Pattiui, Sup. 97 ; see Pattini Sup. <2 

Siddhapur. til., and Shniddhu* f • G- Do ! - 

Siddharatha Sakya mum. contemporary of 
Bimbisara .. .. - • • • • • 

Si'hlhi Kanin. Uhnrmani book 1. G. 119 

Siddhi Maralu. Sup. 97 ; see Mara I u Luka. Sup. 92 
siege, of Mullur •• •• •• ..141 

Sikotnn. Mar’tdi. female spirit .. 1- G. 117 

Sikura, Sup. 97; Sukra, Sup. 192 ; Kivi, Sup. 

47; Venus, Sup. 112; see Planets Sup. SI 


Silambari. goddess. Sup. 97 ; see Hanumun S U p. 29 
Silava Raja, f. of Mol.io Giro . . . . Sup. ys 

silk, E. 1. Co.'s trade in, . . . . . . .5.8. 44 

silver, and gold coins, in India . . 45 n. 

Sima-bandima, a rite, etc, . . . . Sup. 98 

Simlia-ba. son of Susima and the Lion-king, 

Sup. 98 ; see Ytjaya, Sup. 116 ; Mayavati, Sup. 64 
Simha De\ i, m. of Budaliu . . . . Sup. 98 

Simha Kumara Raja. f. of Dala Raja Sup. 98 

Simhala, and Ceylon . . . . 88 

Stikhaladiipa Kutb'i, the, and the conquest ot 
Kandy . . . . . . . . 88, f 

Simhapura. Salt Range kingdom, and Chan- 
dragupta .. .. . . .. 49, f. 

Simha Usi. f. of Guru . . . . . . Sup. 98 

Simha-valli, (1) m. of Guru. (2) Sister of Simha - 
h,\ .... . . . . . . Sup. 98 

Sin. Sup. 98 ; see Hill . . . . . . Slip. 41 

Smb\ Ushin. a k. of the dynasty of Alaung- 
playa . . . . . . . . . ■ 44 

Smgalc. sister of Madhuvachaiyu .. .. 2 

Singhalese, and Kumara Krishnappa 88. f 

Smghal esc Folkore from Ballad Sources. Alpha¬ 
betical guide to . . . . Sup. 1—116 

Simla Ka.lavara. d. . . . . . . Sup. 98 

/i. a shell. Prakrit stj>pu . . . . . . 16 

Suase-pada\a. an exorcism . . . Sup. 98 

Sin Bisava. female d.. Sup. 98 ; see Ratikan- 
madanu Yakini . . . . . . Sup. 86 

Sin Kadavara. d. Sup. 98; see Riri Yaka Sup. SS 
sin-kata, see Smya • . . . . Sup. 98 

Siri Kumara. -pint . . . . . . Sup 98 

Sirim.dvatta Appu. d. Sup. 98; so- Pitiyu De\ i 

Sup. 80 

Sinma Pattini. Sup. 98 ; see Pattuu Sup. 72 

Suimc Kadavara. d . . . . Sup. 98 

SiM-toti. one of the mothers of De\ol DeVito 

Sun. 98 


Siri-jmlutu. companion of Ratikan . . Sup. 98 
sinya. Sin-kata. Hindu Sri earth godiles-,. Sup. 



Sevan Devas, Sup. 

07 : Divi 

Dos. 


Mip. -- 

! : Lak^ini 

. Sup. .“»(> : 

Lily. Sup. 

•51 : 


Yi'-liu. 

Sup. 1 10 

; §ri-kanti‘ 

iv.x. Sup. 

l"l : 


Sma Dew 



Sup. 

102 

>»iri Yaka 

, d.. Sup. 

\)\) ; V 

i-al; 1 . Sup. 

1 16 : 


Kin Va 

ka 



S "P- 

s* 

isi-put. Sup. 99 ; s. 

,e Kuda liu 


Sup. 

12 

'"'istinaiia. 

usurper, 

y m 

0 cV * 1 .. 10 

. 12 . 

31 

•vita and Kama 



71 

>. 1 . 

Sita. Sup. 

*M) : \\\ of 

Rama, 7 . >■. 

Sup. s 1- : ^ 

■e Ma! 

a 


Raja. Sup. .56 ; Yah Yak i. Sup. ltd) : Wooden 
Peacock: Kit Sin. Sup. 47; Havana. Sup. 


87 : Saman. Sup. 92 ; Yisuo .. Sup. 116 

Situ Yaka. d. S up . 99 

Si-tien, Western Heatell or India .. .. 1411 
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Siva, g., Tryambakanatha. 4; and Tirumal 

Xaik.I'd 

Siva. Hindu g., Sup. 99 ; Isvara, Sup. 33 ; see 
Alphabet. Sup. 3 : Abina-santiya, Sup. 2 ;Ata 
Magula. Sup. 6 ; Cobra. Cocoa-nut, Sup. 14 ; 
Gana Devi, Sup. 25 ; Bhasmasura, Sup. 10 ; 
Devel Devi. Sup. 20 ; Devi Dos, Sup. 22 ; 
Bodhi-sattva. Sup. 11 : Cloth, Sup. 14 ; Dala 
Rajiy Sup. 17: Fowls. Sup. 24: Huui- 
yau Yaka, Sup. 31; Panduvas, Sup. 71 : 
Tovil, Sup. 104 ; Abliuta Devi. Sup. 2 ; Lily, 

Sup. 51 ; Puri Yaka, Sup. 88; Tampola Riri 
Yaka. Sup. 10.3 : Tota Kadavara. Sup. 105; 
Arrow, Sup. 5; Ma-devi, Sup. 52; Malta - 
devi. Sup. 53 ; Mani-mekhalava. Sup. 01 : 
Mehesuru. Sup. 03; Pera Deva, Sup. 7S: 
Sarasvati, Sup. 95 ; Tuiinet Tuman. 

I’lini . . .. .. .. .. Sup. 100 

Siva-kali, goddess. Sup. 1O0 ; see Kali . . Sup. 36 
Sivappa Xaik, date, etc. .. . . 199 n. 

Siva-yarfi, spirit. Sup. 100 : and Bisi-billa Siiji. It 
Sivu. Varan, Sup. loo ; see Guardian Gods. Sup. 28 
Sivadoni mserip.. and Devapala .. . . 122 

Siya-vatuka Yaka. d. Sup. 100 ; see Viiala Sup. 116 
Skanda, Sup. 100 ; see Kanda . . .. Sup. 43 

alolcaa, and s&traa .. .. .. ..114 

Small Pox, Sup. 100 ; see Kali, Sup. 30 ; Muttu- 
raftri. Sup. 05; Vaduru Ma-devi Sup. 1<>8 

snake, as treasure guardian . . . . F. G. 119 

sneezing . . . . . . . . F. G. 113. f. 

Soares. Diego, Portuguese soldier, and Tallin 
Sliwedi . . .. . . . . . . 42 

Soblnta. Sup. loo ; a former Buddha q. c. Sup. 

12 : see Mahd-sohou Yaka . . . . Sup. 55 

Social customs, and prejudices. Indian, anti 
Christianity . . . . . . . . . . los 

Sodnani Rgyamtso. abbot. 39 ; lirst Dalai Lama 40 
Scholia Yaka, (1) demon. (2) f of Ratikan, Sup. 

100 ; see Maha-sohona Yaka . . Sup. 55 

Solion Clara, d. Sup. 100 ; see Clara . . 25 

Sohan Girl, goddess, Sup. 100 ; see Ratikan Sup.88 
Solion Kalavara, d.. Sup. 100 ; Soil Kadavara, 

Sup. 101 ; see Dala Raja .. .. Sup. 17 

Sokan. comedy heroine, Slip, loo ; see Audi 
Guru .. .. .. .. .. Sup. 4 

Sola vand.in, (form of C'holantaka) near Madura. 

home of AryanAtha . . 85 A: n.. 80 

Soli-kumaru, a spirit, Soli Maha-raja, Sup. 101 : 

see Elala, Sup. 24; Konda-ra|a .. Sup. 47 
Soli Maha-raja, the Cola k.. Soh-Kumaru, Sup. lul 
Solh-kuinara Pitiva Devi. g. .. .. Sup. 101 

Solman Kadavara, spirit .. .. Sup. 101 

Son a list. f. of Sandu . . . . . . Sup. 101 

Somn-vaUi. (1) m. of Kambili Kadavara. (2) m. 
of Sandu .Sup. 101 


Soma vat i Devi, princess. Sup. 101 ; see Dadi- 
niunda . . . . . . . . Slip. 15 

Sonalu. a queen. Slip, lol ; see Vata Kumara, 

Sup. Ill 

Son Kadavara. Sup. 101 ; see Solion Kadavara, 


Sup. 100 

Sonuttara. a friar Sup. lol : see Betel Sup. 9 

Sor.i Kadavara. d. . . . . . . Sup. lol 

Soshi. a chudel . . . . . . F. G. 110 

soul, and body .. .. .. F. G. 109—111 

Spain, and Holland 137 ; and Portugal . . 138 
specie, imported into S. India . . . . . . 132 

Spice Islands, and tbe Dutch . . . . . . 130 

spirits. F. G. Ill ; evil 112 & n. : and yawning 

etc. 114-110; 119 

fjravana-Belgola iriscrip. .. .. ..141 

Srciiiva. guildsman. a name of Bunbisara 11 ; 

Sreii va . . .. . . . . 13; 31 

Sn Banvi. Banueuv . Cham ('ap. .. .. 40 

Srijava. dynastj'of Champa .. .. 40, f. 

Srikantfiva, Sup. lol ; see Siriya . . Sup. 98 
krikantlni. t/um to Mudhnvnchnrya 2 ; identical 
with Srikanthanatha . . 3, 4 ; 0 ; 24 

flrimata. in. of Madhavaeluirj a .. 1; 0 

Jjrengfiri, mscrips. 3 ; mntha 19 ; grants 199 n. 
ferimvAsa temple. Krishnapuram . . . . 90 

Siri-patra. Sup. lol ; see Betel . . Sup. 9 

Sripcrumlnalur, birth-place of Ramanuja . . 142 

Sri Rama, ami Udaj.ir Raj 135; lormal men¬ 
tion of .. .. .. .. .. 200 

Sri Raiiga L. enqieror. son oi Tirumala 92 ; 200 
firirangam. and Aehwitappa Xaik. etc. 134; 154 
Sri Rantranatha. g.. and Tirumal X.Aik loo n. 


Sriraagapa ranani. and the Kartas 84 ; or Sri- 
rang.ipatnam, and Aryanatlia 87 ; and Raja 
L’uayar 92 ; 134 & n. ; and Bijapur 197 ; and 
Hednore. 200 ; and Muttu Kumara . . . 202 

feri Raiiga Raj a, Sri Ranga, I., 92 ; 134 n. ; 200 : 

III., and Tirumal Xaik, etc.. . . . 185—187, 

197—200 & n. 

Sri Yallabha. and Ati Yira Rflina Pam] va. 100. 101 n. 
iS'i'i' ilhputtur. c., has famous buildings 101. f.. 104 
Snya Devi. Sup. lo2 ; see SinyA . . Sup. 98 
.wo. r.,u. numerical sj'mbol . . . . . . 123 

Srong-tsan Gampo, (Srong-tsainpo) Tibetan 
conqueror . . . . . . . . 39 f. 

SrfitaVigara. anti Valmiki Sutras . . 144, 140 

Srutavarman. or Kaundinva. k. of Kainbuja. . 44 

'‘thalarlayn. import tax . . . . . . . . 70 

sthrinnttar. temple managers . . . . . • Oil 

stars, and birth . . . . . . F. G. 118 

statue, statues, of Visvauatlia, 75 ; Arjanatha 
102 : Tirumal Xaik . . . . . . 101. I. 

stone, which neutralises poison . . . . 140 
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Stone, G., and J. Harding . . . . . . 63 

Storia de Mogor , and the Ramnad Campaign of 
Tirumal Naik . . . . . . 170 n. 

Strait Settlements, and the Dutch etc. . . 130 

Strangrome, Robt., Capt., of the Lojall Adcen- 
ture . . . . . . . . . . 67 

Streynsham Master, and J. Harding . . . . 02 

Stupa, the Chir . . . . . . . . . . 120 

stupas, as treasuries . . . . . . 20 

Subramanya shrine, Tanjore .. . . . . 102 

Suba-siri-maiigale, rite. Sup. 102; see Malia- 
sammata, Sup. 53 ; Ksis . . . . Sup. 00 

Suchindram inscrip. . . . . .. 108 n. 

Sudarsana. (1) brother of Vi java, (2) son of Ma- 
ha-sammata. Sup. 102 ; see Maha-kela. Sup. 

53 ; Maha-sammata, Sup. 55 ; IV'is .. Sup. 00 
Suddhesvaradcva .. . . . . . . 79 

Sudraka, and the Chdrudatla-ndtaka . . 103, f. 

Sudras, and royal power . . . • .. S4 

Sudu-mal Kumaru. Sup. 102 ; see Diidimuiula, 

Sup. 15 

Sudyaman, k., changed Ins sex . . F. G. 124 

suffix, the, in Old W. Rajasthani . 6, 7 ; 

suicides .. .. .. .. . . F. G. 111 j 

Sutra, son of Bhrigu, 115; Usanas 126; au- < 
thor of the Xitisustra . . . • 120 [ 


Surendra F.si, f. of Budahu . . . . Sup. 102 

Suri, Abhayachandrasuri . . . . .. 27 

Suropuro. evil spirit . . . . . . F. G. 116 

Surya, Sup. 102 ; see Ira . . . . Sup. 32 

Surya-mangale, poem . . .. . . Sup. 102 

Surya-valalla a hoop for exorcism. Sup. 102 ; 
see Valalu . . . . .. . . Sup. 108 

; Susima. m. of Simha-ba . . . . Sup. 102 

Susubi, m. r.f Oddisa . . . ■ ■ ■ Sup. 103 

Susunaga. first k. of Magadha . . . . 15 

Sutherland, Major, in Ballad of Khwaja Naik 48 
Sutra, style, of the original form of the Manu- 
smciti .. .. ■■ •• 113. f. 

Sutras, attributed to Yalmiki, the author of 

j them.142—147 

' sntras, early, and the Brahmans of Magadha 8 
Suva Raja. Sup. 103 ; see Palauga . . Sun. 70 

Suy dynasty, and the Cham kings . . 46 

syphilis. Parangi disease . . ■ ■ Sup. 76 

Svriam. and, Philip the Brito. 42; French 
settlement . . . • • • ■ ■ . . 43 

Syrian Christians of Malabar, and the Jesuits 107 
Snipnivdsavadatlct. drama, attributed to Bhasa 

180—194 

Svargavilasam. throne room of Tirumal Naik.. 165 
SvarnaDevi deity. Sup. 103; see Drums Sup. 23 


Sukra, Sup, 102 ; see Sikura . . . . Sup. 97 

Sulambavati Sup. 102 ; e. of Krsna Raja. 7 - v. 

Sup. 49 ; see Sapu-Mal .. . . . . Sup. 05 

Sulu Oddisa, Sup. 102 : see Oddisa . . Sup. 68 

Sumana Deva, Sup. 102 ; see Samau . . Sup. 92 
Suinantramurti Achurya, chief artist in Madura 151 
Sumati, son of Bhrigu, and the Manusniriti 115 
Sumatra, isl., 67 ; Dutch factory . . . . 131 

Sumitra, k. of Kosala . . . . • • 14, 28 

Sun, g., Indraditya 122 ; temple of . . • • 124 

Sun, Sup. 102 ; see Iru . . . . • • Sup. 32 

Sundarcsvara, Varatuiiga Rama . . • • 166 

Sundares vara, temple. Madura, in which is a 
statue of Visvanatlia.. .. 75; 150; 152 

Sunidha, minister to Ajatasatru . . • • 13 

Suniyan Yaka, Sup. 102 ; see Huniyan Yaka Sup. 31 
Superstitions, Hindu, and de Nolhlis 110, 138, 

140 ; 148 

Suphayalat, q. to Thibaw ■ • ■ • . . 43 

suppression of the Jesuit Society . . ■ • 148 

Suramba, k. and Wooden Peacock . • Sup. 102 
Suramb&vati, Sup. 102 ; see Matalan Sup. 62 

Sura-nandana Devi, w. of Maha-sammata Sup. 102 
Surapoti, (1) spirit (see Cocoa-nut; Sup. 14 ;) (2) 
one of the mothers of the Devol Deviyo Sup. 1C2 
Sura-rada Kumaru. Sup. 102 ; see Kanda Sup. 43 
Surascnas, and the religion of Vasudeva . . 11 

Suratha, Kosala k. ■ - • • - • . . 28 

Surdhat i, patio F. G. 111. male evil spirit F. O. 117 


Tabin Sliwedi, Burmese hero.4- 

TAdikkombu. inscrip . . . • • • . . 185 

Tagaung, in Burma. Indian Hindu settlement 41 

Tahanei. taboo jxiem .Sup. 103 

Tak, Chaophaya Taksin 43 

Xakari Yakini. female d.. Sup. 103 ; see Cobra 
; Sup. 14 

| Takkliasila, Taxila 9 

{ Taltsa Raja. f. of Yamaduti . . . . Sup. 103 

Tala-gas. Sup. 103 ; see Palm .. . . Sup. 70 

Talaings, of Pegu 37, i. ; nilers of Burma, and 
Buddhism, etc. . . • . • • 41—44 

Tulatu. d. Sup. 103 ; see Yisala . . Sup. 116 

Taleaud, conquered by Raj Vdayar . . .. 135 

tali, the, allowed by de Nobilis . . 118, f., 148 

Talkad. in Mysore, in which is the Balakrishna- 
nanda mathn . . . . • ■ ■ • . . 17 

Talikottah, battle 82; Kuraara Kiishnappa’s 
part in it : S3 and Aryanatha etc. 84, f. ; 100 n. ; 

186 ; 197 

tallipoies, priests . • • • ■ • 155, f. 

Tamayo in. summer house . . - • . • 165 

Tamanertta, br. of Vira-munda .. Sup. 103 

Tamarao. Xarasimha II. .. *• ..172 

Tambi Setupati . . • • 169, f- ; 134 ; 201 & n. 

Tamil, inscrips., 36 ; literature, and de Nobilis 118 
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Tammarasa, religious guide to Tirumal Xaik 100 n. 
Tanhankara, Sup. 103 ; see Buddha .. Sup. 12 
Tani Kadavara, solitary spirit . . Sup. 103 

Tanipola Riri Yaka. d. Sup. 103 ; see Riri \aka. 

Sup. 88 ; Blood Lake. Sup. 11 ; Devel Devi. 

Sup. 20 ; Siva. Sup. 100; Vesamunu Sup. 112 
Taujore, Xayakers of. their tribute 32. f. ; and 
the Xaiks 82 ; and the Penukoiida Chandra- 
giri Empire, etc. 83 n.. SI ; and Aryanatha 
87; changes' in. 101. f. : independent 104; 
Gentoo co., 107 n. ; and the war o£ imperial 
succession, etc. 133—135; and the Danes 
136 ; and the Portuguese 137 ; 182 ; Pagoda 
162 ; and architecture etc. 164, 166 : jnd 
Tirumal Xaik, 171 ; 185. f. ; and the Dutch 
etc., 182 ; 187, f. ; and Golconda . . 196 ; 198 

tanks, made by Muttu Krishnappa . . •. 104 

Tantia Topi, Mutiny rebel, in Ballad of Khwaja 
Xiiik .. ,. .. . . . . . .47. {. 

Tdpasavatsaruja. the. and the Svapnavttsnvadutta 195 
Tara Bhagavati. goddess. Sup. 104 ; see Manik- 

piila . Sup. 60 

Tashilhunpo, monastery. Tibet . . 39; 41 

Tatta Suddhi. building in Madura . . 154 n. 

Tattvabodha Scami, name assumed by da Xobi- 
lis . . . . .. .. 118 n. 

Taungu, Burman Shan kingdom . . . . 42 

Taxamis, order of ghosts .. .. F. G. 117 

taxes, Xaik 33—35, list of 36 & n. ; 69 ; profes¬ 
sional etc. , . .. . . 70 A n. 

Taxila, Takkhasila. 9 ; seat of learning 29. f. 
Taxila Scroll Inscription, of the tear 136 120—122 
Teda Devel Yaka. d., Sup. 104 ; see Visa la Sup. 116 
Teda Kadavara, Sup. 104 ; see Kainbih Kudu- 


vara . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 41 

Teda Kurumbura, companion of Devel Devi 

Sup. 104 

Teda Pattini, Sup. 104; see Pat tun .. Sup. 72 
Tedapoti, a mother of the Devel Deviyo Sup. 104 
Tedas Bandara, g. . . .. .. Sup. 104 

Tedas Kadavara spirit Sup. 104 ; perhaps Mul 
Kadavara, Sup. 65 ; see Buddha .. Sup. 12 

Tel Kadavara, d. . . .. . . Sup. 104 

Tel Rami, consort of Ratikan . . Sup. 104 

Telugu, literature, studied by cle Xobihs .. 118 


temple, temples, and Tirumal Xaik 33 ; 161, f. ; 
and Ryots 35 ; and Aryanatha 86 , f. ; 102 ; 
Muttu Krishnappa 104 ; Jain, in Mullur 141; 
of Minakshi, Madura .. . , 1.30, f. 

Tenasserim, became British . . .. .. 43 

Tenkasi, inserip. 85 n. ; 100 ; Pandyan dynasty 

100. 101 n. 

teppakkutoms, built by Krishnappa 90; at 

Madura .. .. _, _ Ijj j 

Terkanamby, annexed by Raj Udayar ., 135 


Tevera, Marava leader . . . . .. 170 n. 

Thais, collective name of three Indo-Chinese 
tribes . . . . . . . . • • 38 ; 43 

Thaton. in L. Burma, Talaing cap., Indian 
Hindu settlement in, . . . . . . 41 

The Different Vocations of the Four Sons of the 
Merchant Dhanavaha. Old W. Rajasthani text 93 
The Monkey and the Wedge, Old W. Rajas¬ 
thani text . . . . . . . . 94 

The Weaver as Vishnu. Old W. Rajasthani text 95 
Thenga (Singhu) Raja, founder of the Burmese 
era . . . . . . . . . . 41 

Thibaw, k. of Burma . . . . . . 43 

Thich'ung. Chiefs of ( , C. Tibet . . . . 39 

Thodang. Monastery, in Xari. W. Tibet . . 39 

Thonmi Sambhota. Tilietan minister, and Bud¬ 
dhism .. . . . . . . .. 38, 40 

Threder, Threader, etc.. J., and J. Harding 63—6.5 
Three Kings. Sup. 104 : see Mala Raja. Sup. 56 ; 
Sandalindu. Sup. 93 ; Kit-siri, Sup. 47; Kings, 
Three . . . . . . . . .. Sup. 45 

Thumbichchi Xaik, rels-1 Tottiyan Chief 87, f. ; 
or Tumbichehi Xiiik. and Christianity 119 n. ; 


171; 178 n- 

Tibet, dates in history of. Plate 1 ; and Burma 
etc. . . . . . . . . . . .. 38, f. 

Tibetans. Indo-Chinese . . . . . . 37—39, 41 

Tiinma Raya, perhaps Tirumal Xaik . . 185 n. 

Tinnei elly, pagodas etc., 54 n. ; 55 ; 90 ; 162, f. ; 
and Visvanatha 74. f. ; and Kumiira Krish- 
Ji a pa . . . . . . 83 & n. ; 92 

Tira.Sup. 104: see Curtain .. .. Sup. 15 

Tmmfl. in. of Pattini . . . . . . Sup. 104 

Tirukkjrahgud i temple, grant to .. .. 92 

Tirukkattuppal!i mscrip. at .. .. ..70 

Tirumala. emp., and Venkatadri etc. 84, f, ; 

and Virappa . . . . . . . . 92 

Tiruinalai Koiuluiya. and Tirumal Xaik .. 171 

1 irumalai. Setupati, title of Ranganatha . . 202 


Tirumal Xaik. 32 ; temple gifts, etc. ; 54, 56 & 
n. ; personal tastes 73 ; 100 & n. ; builder, 
etc., 104 ; 149 & u. ; 150 f. ; 161; 163—165 ; 
and Muttu Virappa 132 & n. ; 136 ; 138 ; at 
war with Mysore 167 ; with Travancore 168 ; 
and the Setupati rebellion ; his policy, etc. 

169—171 & n. ; and Ramappaiya 179; 181 ; 
and the Portuguese etc.. 182 & n. ; and 
Sadayakka. and the Maravas, 184 & n. ; or 
Tiinma Raya 185 ; and Vijayanagar, and 
Abdulla Kutb Shah 1S6 & n. ; and Golconda 
196 ; 198. f.; inscrip, of, etc.. 200—202 & n. ; 
and de Xobilis . . . . . . . . . . 204 

Tirumal Raya . . , . . . . . 134 n. 

Tirupparankunram, sacred rock, Madura . . 151 
Teruppuvana, near feivagaiiga, religious centre 189 
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Tiruvadani, dist. 

. . 201 

Tiruvallam, X. Arcot. inscrip. at 

. . 24 

Tiruvattar, inscrip. 

168 n. 

Tiruvciigadanathaiya. a Xaik Governor 

. . 55 

Tiruvengala, g., of Vijayanagar. on coins . . 104 

Tiruverambur. fort 

'll n. 

Tithi-pradlpikd , a work by X ; isimhasuri. 

refers 

to Yidvarana 

IS 

Td-bhot (Stod-bod) etc. and Tibet 

.. :is 

Tolaho, Sup. 104, see Lily 

Sup 5 1 


Toleration, religious, under Kaka varna 10 ; 31 : 

edict of, to Christianity, by Tiruinal Xaik. . 204 
Tonk-king, home of the Annamese. 3H : French 
protectorate .. . . . . . • 47 

Tonlcsap. 1. . . . . . . • • .44 

Tonquin, Dutch factory .. . . . . 131 

Tooth, of Buddha, in Burma . . . . .42 

Toran, Sup. 104; see Arch. .. .. Sup. .>. 

Torch, in exorcism. Sup. 104 : see Devel Devi 
Sup. 20; Pattini, Sup. 72; AnamU Thera. 

Sup. 4 ; Fowl, Sup. 24 ; Hanuman. Sup. 20 ; 
Kanda. Sup. 41; Mahu-summata. Sup. 57 : 
Pandam, Sup. 71 ; Sakra. Sup. 02 ; Uma. Sup. 

100 ; Valahaka, Sup. 10S ; Yikara Devi Sup. 114 
torture, punishments, early forms of . . 20 cV n. 

Toshi, a chudel . . . • F. (1 1 P». f. 

Topping, R„ of the Doddnujton . . .. 110. f. 

Tota Giri, goddess, apparently Tota-hali. Giri. 

Sup. 103 : see Giri . . . • • • Sup. 27 

Tota-liali Gin. goddess, and Torn Giri. Sup. 

103 ; see Gin . . . . . . • Sup. 2/ 

Tota Kadavara. Ford, d.. Sup. 10.3 ; see Nat a 
Deva, Sup. 07 Ratua-ped’. Sup. SO ; iva. 

100 ; Yira-mui.da .Hup. lir> I 

Tota Kurumbura. Sup. 106 ; ^ee Kummbura, Sup.30 
Tot a Madana. d.. Sup. 100 ; see Ratikan Sup. So 
Tota-pala Kadavara. d. . . • ■ • • ^ U P* 

Tournon, Charles Maillard de. Papal Legate t<» 

S. India . l4s 

Tovil, exorcism, and Turmeric. Slip. 100 see 
Betel, Sup. 0 ; Cocoa-nut. Sup. 14 ; Mihi-kat. 

Sup. 65 ; Pinttuva, Sup. HO : Hainan. Hup. 

92 ; Samayan. Sup. 93 ; Siva • • ^ U P- 

Tower of Madura, inscrip. . • • • 11 ‘ 

trade, and commerce, European, with Siam 45 ; 
in \Y. Coast of India, and the Portuguese 
70n. 101; treaties. 104; 131; Dutch Mono¬ 
poly, 131, f. ; settlement. English 132; Dutch, 

136, f. ; Japanese, etc., in elephants 182 & n- 
tradition, and the date cf the ^lanu'tmntt 
Trailokyamohana, g. 

Tranquebar, Danish settlement, or. Sadangam- 
badi . . . • • • • • 1^6 II * 

transmigrations, of Brahmadatta .. • • 9 


Travancore, and Madura 102 ; and Tiruinal 
Xaik, etc. .. 168 & n., 169, 171 n. ; 186 

travellers, etc., in Madura . . .. . . 105 

Travellers, early, (1545-1645) some Hobson- 
Jobsons in . . . . ., . . 155, f. 

trawari , step-well . . . . . . . . 122 

treasure, English looted by Khwaja Xaik 4S, f.; 

guarded by snakes .. .. .. F. G. 119 

treaties, trade, in India . . . . . . 104 

Triad, the Hindu . . .. . . . . 119 

tribal communities, under the Mauryas . . 29 

tribute, Xaik. 33 ; from Ceylon to Portugal 13 L n. 
Trieliinopoly, and Aryanatha 86 ; fort 91 ; 132 
& n. ; 133 ; and Tiruinal Nak ; 150 ; 188 n. : 
visited by de Xobilis . . . . 203. f. 

Trincomali, fort, and the Portuguese 181 ; and 

Dutch. 182 n. 

Trmh. family, rulers of Annam . . . . 47 

Trinity, the, Trenity 61 & n. ; or Trial, Hindu, 


and de Xobilis 


119 

Tripurasur, a rakshasa 

.. f. 

115 

Tnvakkali, m. of Devel Devi 

Sup. 

100 

Trivikrama. Sutra* attributed to him 

142— 

-147 

tryo. r*o. numerical sysmbol 


120 

Tryambakanatha, Siva g. 


4 

Tsin, dynasty of China. and Annam 


40 

Tsongkapa. Tdietan Reformer 

.. 

40 

Tumbichchi Xaik. Thumbichcln. 

Tottiyan 



115 

124 


chief 87, f. ; and Christianity 119 n. : and 
Tiruinal Xaik 171 ; . . . . 178 n. 

Tun 13a-raju. three spirits . . . . Sup. lo»3 

Tun-net Tiunan. Sup. 106 ; see Siva . . Sup. 99 
Tunki. Xaga k . f. of Kali .. . Sup. 106 

Turk, name applied to de Xobilis . . . 130 

Turmeric. Sup. 106 ; see mangra Devi. Sup. 59 ; 
Xa-mal Kumara. Sup. 66 ; Tovil. Sup. 106 ; 

Yas, Sup. 110; Ayilakkandi, Sup. 7; Gnu 
Kanda Yakini. Sup. 26 ; Golu-kirttn Su]». 

27; Kaha-diya. Sup. 33; Kfila-huta Yakini. 

Sup. 36 ; Le-rin Sup. 31: Mamkpala, Sup. 6o ; 
Mihikata. Sup. 63 : Oddisa, Sup. 69 : Sakra. 

Sup. 92 ; Seven S.'as . . . . Sup. 9< 

Turushkas, and Madhava-mantr 1 . . •>. 6 ; SO 

Turuvengadatha l)eva, of Krishnapuram. tem¬ 
ple . #3 »• 

Tuscany, birthplace of de Xobilis . . . , 10 t 

Tuticorin. sea duties at, 70 ; and the Portu¬ 
guese and Dutch . . . . • • 182 n. 

Twelve Gods, Sup. 106 ; see Dolaha Deviyo. Sup. 61 
tyranny and opj»ression. m Madura . . 


54 


C. in C. Tibet .. . • • • • • .. 39 

Ud^harai a mala . a work by Khoganatha 22» 24 
UAf'kke, Sup. 106 ; see Drums .. Sup. 23 
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Uda-mangra Yaka, d., Sup. 106; see Visa la, Sup. 116 
Udaya, k. and Pataligrama 13 n. ; Kusuma- 
pura , . . . . . .. 14 ; 28 ; 31, 

UJ avail Setupati, title of Sadayakka 106 & n. 
TJdayana, k. of Kausambi, 14; marriage of 15 
& a. 190, f. ; 2S ; and Darsaka 31 ; or Vat- 
saraja .. .. .. .. .. 192, f. 

Udayar Raja 92 ; and the war of imperial suc¬ 
cession 134 & n. ; and Tanjore . . . . 135 

UclaySrpalayam, woods, N. boundary of Madura 102 
Udayars of Maisur, and the Naiks of Madura. . 135 
Udayibhadra, founder of Pataliputra .. . . 13 

Uduvela-piyasa Rala Sami, a Gini-kanda Kada- 
vara . . .. . . . . .. Sup. 106 

Uduvella Rala, d., Sup. 106; see Pitiya Devi Sup. 80 
Uggal Surindu, deity . . . . . . Sup. 106 

Ujjaymi, Oujein . . . . . . . . . . 192 

Ulapane Bandara, d. Sup. 106 ; see I'eraiidra. 

Sup. 78 

Uma. Hindu goddess, Sup. 106 ; Parvati. Sup. 

72 ; IV. of Siva, q. v. Sup. 99 ;. m. of Kanda, 
q. v. Sup. 43 see Afa Magula, Sup. 6 ; see 
Manikpala, Sup. 60 ; Sellan Kadavara, Sup. 

96 ; Seven Devas, Sup. 97; Valli Amma, 

Sup. 109 ; Betel, Sup. 9 ; Cobra, Sup. 14; 
Kota-halu, Sup. 47 ; Torch . . .. Sup. 104 

Uma Mahesh, vow . . . . . . F. G. 124 

Uma vat i, goddess, Sup. 107 ; see Ata Magula 

Sup. 6 

U may a Devi Yakini, female 
see Samayan 
Umfposi. riv. in E. Africa 
Ummartur, and Udayar Raj 
Una. Sup. 107 ; sec Fever 
Una Oara. fever spirit, Sup. 

Unapana Kiri Amma, Sup. 107 ; see Kiri Am- 
ma • • ■ • • • . • . . Sup. 45 

Undammita Raja, a form of Sakra. Sup. 107 ; 

see Vas.Sup. i ip 

vnkardo , dunghill, used as a name . , F. G. 122 
Unni Kerala Vanna, granted Vizhinjam to the 

E - l - Co .. 

Unuvinne Bandara, Sup. 107 : see Vanni Ban- 

'lara .Sup. 110 

U[janithads. treated by Madhava-mant.ri 4 ; 


spirit. 


107 


Sup. 107 ; 

Sup. 93 
111 n. 
. . 135 
Sup. 24 
see Bali. Sup. 8 


studied by de Nobilis 
I pnniuhnntndiya-pratiahtk'iquru. 4. Upn-, 
m&rga-pravartakacharya, titles apph 
Madhava-mantri 
Upulvan, Sup. 107 ; see Visnu 
Uramala 1’attini. Sup. 107 ; see Pattu, 
Uraniya. Naga k.. Sup. li>7 ; see yjol,, 

TJrayur, tn.. and Virappa 
Uroja Muraraja, Annaine.se chie 


. . 108 
darn¬ 
'd to 
•. 5 

Sup. 116 
Sup. 72 
< : ara 
Sup. 64 
. . 133 
46 


Urumusi Yaku, follower of Diidimunda Sup. 107 
Uruvesi, Sup. 107; seeMa-devi.. .. Sup. 52 
Urvasi, hero . . , . . . . . 191 & n . 

Usanas, or Sukra, and Manu . . .. . . 126 

Usangoda Bisava, goddess. Sup. 107 ; see Kiri 
Amma, Sup. 45; Seven Queens . . Sup. 97 
usurpation, by Kasturi Raiiga 103 ; others, in 

Vijayanagar.172 

Usvallc Kande Bandara, g. . . . . Sup. 107 

ular. offering .. . . . . F. G. 121 

1 thead, fort in Pampa, and the Portuguese.. 183 
Vitara - rdrnacharita , work by Bhavabhuti .. 191 
U mesa mala, work by Dhamaddsa . . . . 96 


\ adakku, vil.. subdued by Sadayakka . . . . 106 

VadC- Yak Kadavara, d. .. . . . . Sup. 107 

Vadiga Kurumbura Yakas, Sup. 107 ; see Gauge 
Bandara . . . . . . . . Sup. 25 

Vadigala Yakas, demons. . . . . . . Sup. 107 

Vadiga-patuna Sup. 107 ; for legend of Vadiga 
casket. " see Mal-sara Raja . . Sup. 57 

Vadiga Pedi Tantila. d.. Sup. 107 ; see Pitiya 
Devi . . . . . . . . . . Sup. 80 

Vadiga \!si, sage, Sup. 107 ; see Mal-sara Raja, 

Sup. 57 ; Curtain . . . . . . Sup. 15 

Vtidi Kadavara, d. . . . . . . . . Sup. 107 

Vadi Maralu, companion of Maralu Yaka, Sup. 107 
Vadi Raju, g., Sup. 107 : see Pattini . . Sup. 72 

Vadi Riri, g. Sup. 107 

Vadi Saint, Sup. H>7 ; see Kalu Bandara. Sup. 38 

Vadi Yaka. d.Sup. 107 

dadi-lakas. Sup. JOS ; see Panduvas, Sup. 71 ; 

Jivahatta .Sup. 33 

\ adugas, and Singhalese, 88 ; and Christianity 
107; their troops, and the Portuguese, etc. 137; 171 
Vaduru, Sup. 108 ; sec Small pox . . Sup. 100 
Vaduru halamba, Sup. 108; on " Smallpox 
bangles ” of Kali, see Kali . . . . Sup. 36 

Vaduru-Kali. Sup. 108 ; see Kali Sup. 36 ; 

Visala.Sup. 116 

\ adura Ma-devi, goddess, evidently same as 
d aduru-kali, Sup. 108 ; see Small pox Sup. 100 
Vahala Bandara. Sup. 108 ; see Senevi ratna. 

Sup. 96 

V ahala Deva, Sup. 108 ; see \ asala Deva Sup. Ill 
Vahala Devel, Sup. 108 ; see Devel Devi Sup. 20 


Vahara, or pagoda, pon, coin . . . . .. 33 n. 

Vaigai, nv. dams of . . . . . . . . 74 

\ airava, Sup. 108 ; see Bhairava . . Sup. 10 
Vairavikujam, inscrip. . . , . . . 17 J n . 

Vaisali, tn., and Bimbi.sara 11 ; Council of 12 ; 

and Vesali. .14 & n. ; 15 ; 31 

\ aisravana. Sup, 108 ; see Vesamunu . . Sup. 112 
Vailalikas, attendants on Shiva .. F. G. 115 
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Vaiyd-tika-Nydyamdldvistara. a work by Ma- 
dhavacharya . . .. ,. ,. 18 

Vajira, q. to Ajatasatru . . . . 13 

Vajra Dalai Lama, the first, Sodnam Rgyamtso 40 i 
Vajrapati Gopalu Yakini, m. o£ CM'lisa Sup. 108 
\ ajrasana, Buddhas’ seat, Sup. 108 ; Yidura- 
sana, Sup. 113 ; see Curtain Sup. 1,1 ; for the 
Vidurasana-halamba, see Bangle .. Sup. 9 
Vala-Mhu, k. . . .. . . Sup. 108 

Valabhi, princes, and the Gupta era . . . . 122 

V&lahaka, Vala Devi, Spirit. Sup. 108 : see 
Betel, Sup. 9 ; Fowl, Sup. 24 ; Limes Sup. 

51 ; Rukattana, Sup. 90 ; Torch . . Sup. 104 
\ alakul. Cloud deity. Sup. 108 : see Ata Ma- 
gula ,. . , , . . . . Sup. 6 

Valalu, exorcism, Sup. 108; see Mahasammata 
Sup. 53; Otldisa, Sup. 08 ; Surva-vallala. 

Sup. 102; Vas, Sup. 110 ; Vine, Sup. 115; 
Areca-sickle, Sup. 5 ; Bodhi-sattva. Buddha. 

Sup. 12 ; Dala Kaila 11s i. Sup. 10 : Xagara 
??*■ Sup. 60; Saman, Sup. 92 ; Vina Sup. 114 
Valanad, rocks . . . . . . . . . . 90 

Viilihela Gama-rala, f. of Kohomba Raja Sup. 109 
Vali Mata, see Valli Amma . . . . Sup. 109 

Valimukham, Bay, Ramnad coast, sandstone 

from. 163 n- 

Vali Yaka, spirit, Sup. 109 ; see Bangle, Sup. 9 ; 
Pattini, Sup. 72 ; Saman, Sup. 92 ; Sita. Sup. 99 

Vali Yakas, spirits .Sup. 109 

■\ ali Yak Kaijavara. g . Sup. 109: see Valli Yak ! 

Kadavara .. . . . . Sup. 110 

A allabha Marendra, k. . . . . loo 

C allam, battle 100 n. ; anil " Vijuya Raga- 

nanda ” of Tanjore . . . . . . 132 n. i 

valleys, haunts of evil spirits . . . . F. G. 119 j 

^ alii Amma, Sup. 109; mortal bride of Kunda, 
q. v. Sup. 43 ; see Sandun Kumara, Sup. 93; 
Xarada, Sup. 67 ; Uma, Sup. 106; Vali Mata 
Sup. 109; Val Mava .. .. .. Sup. 110 

' all' Yakas, Sup. 110 ; see Vali Yakas Sup. 109 
^ alii Yak Devi, V. Y Giri. Sup. 110 ; see Gin 

Sup. 27 

Valli Yak Kadavara. Sup. 110; see Vali Yak 


Kadavara . . . . . . . . Sup. 109 

\ al Mava, Sup. 110; see Valli Amina Sup. 109 
5 almiki, the author of the Sutras attributed to 
him . . . . . . . . . . 142—147 

Vamana, poet, date . . . . . . 193—195 

Vanadarfiyar. and Yirappa . . . . . • 91 

i ana Giri, goddess, Sup. 110 : see Giri Sup. 27 

\ anara Devi, g.. Sup. 110 ; see Drums Sup. 23 


Vana-tunga, Sup. 110; for legend, sea Perahara 

Sup. 7S i 

\ anchi Raja-kumaru, Sup. 110; see Matalan, 

Sup 62. 


vanigars, shop-keepers, their taxes , . . . 69 

Yanni Bandara, g., V. Devi, Sup. 110 ; L'nu 
vinne B ., Sup. 107; see Vanni Raja, Sup. 110; 
Bhuta Yaka, Sup. 11; Kirtti B. Sup. 46 ; 
Sanni Yakka Sup. 95 ; Yata Kumara Sup. Ill 
Vanniya. and Adi Xaravana Teva, 169 ; and 
Sadayakka 178 ; death of .. .. .. 183 

Vanniyappar shrine, inserip. . . . 133 n. 

Yantri, Yantris. evil spirits F. (;. 115.117 

Varadappa Xaik, of Gnigi, and Sriraugapatnam , 92 
Yaragmi ararna Kulasekhara . . . . ..134 

Varatunga Rama, known as Abhirama. Suuda- 
resvara. and Abhisheka Vira Pandya, poet, 
scholar, and k., named Dikshita. 100 A n. : 

101 n.; Pudukk6ttai plates of, etc.. 133 n., 134&n. 
Yardliamana Mahavira. and Bunbisara 12 : con¬ 
temporary of Ajatasatru . . .• . . 31 

Varman. dyn., in Cambodia . . . . 44 

Varo Raja, f. of Mal-sara Raja . . . . Sup. 110 

Varuna. Xaga k., husband of Vimala. . Sup. 110 
Vas. magical influences. Sup. 110 : see Vine. 

Sup. 115 ; Valalu, Sup. 108 : Manikpala Sup. 

60 ; Alepa, Sup. 2 ; Areca, Ashmelon, Sup. 

5: Avara Mahipala, Sup. 7 : Bamba-put 
Usi, Sup. 9; Divi Dos, Sup. 22 ; Doratupala 
Yakas, Duma-valli Devito Sup. 23; Lily. 
Limes. Sup. 51; Manikpala. Sup. 60 : Xaga- 
bamba-put, Sup. 65 ; Xagara l!?i, Sup. 66 ; 
Xava-kola-atu, Sup. 6S ; Usis. Sup. 911 ; 
Sakra, Sup. 91; Siva Sup. 99; Turmeric, Sup. 

106; Undammita Raja. Sup. 107; Valalu. Sup. 109 
Vasala Bandara . . . . . . . . Sup. Ill 

VasalaDeva, Sup. Ill ; Vahala Dova, Sup. 108; 
companion of Kandu. q.c. Sup. 43; apparently 
the same as Senevi-ratna. q. e... .. Sup. 97 

Yasmila-Mantapa, the. of Sundarcivaras tem¬ 
ple, contains a statue of Vi-vanatlia . . 75 

Vasantasena, author . . . . . . . . 194 

Vasavadatta, q. to Udayana 15 & n. ; 190—193 

Vasilvattl. Sup. Ill : see Mara , . . . Sup. 01 

\ asavi (Buddhist) Vaisali princess, w. to Bim- 
bisara .. .. .. .. .. 11; 31 

Viisi Devi, rain-god.. . . . . . . Sup. Ill 

Vasishtha, and the Raramaras . . . . 77. 79. f. 

Vassakara. minister to Ajatasatru .. ..13 

Vasudeva, spread of his religion .. 11 & n. 

Vasuki. sarjieiit-king. Sup. Ill ; see Ata Magu- 

la . Sup. 6 

Vasu Uparichara. f. of Brihadratha . . . . 8 

VS-a Devi, wind-god. Sup. Ill ; see Pattini. 

Sup. 72 ; Vayu . . . . . . Sup. 112 

Vata Girahani Yakini. femde d. Sup. Ill ; see 

Bali . Sup. 8 

data Kumara. g.. (possibly the same as 
Kumara Devi Sup. 50 ) Sup. Ill ; V. Sami. Sup. 
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112; Multi Sami. Sup. 65; see Vanni Ban¬ 
dura, Sup. 110; Rakusu, Sup. 83 ; Boksiil, 

Sup. 12 ; Sonalu . . . . .. Sup. 101 

Vata Kurumbura. Sup. 112; see Kurumbura 

Sup. 50 

Vata Jlaniyo, female spirit .. Sup. 112 

Vata Sami, Sup. 112: see Vata Kumara, Sup. Ill 
Vata-viyane Bamjara. Sup. 112; see Ruval 
Yaka . . . . . . . . Sup. 91 

Vata Yaka, uncle of Kuveni. Sup. 112 ; see 
Vijaya .. .. .. .. Sup. 113 

Vatayakshini, Durga . . . . .. 122, 124 

Vat-himi Raja, Sup. 112 ; and Dadimunda q. v. 

Sup. 15 

4'atsaraja, or ITdayana . . . . . . 192 

Vatsas, discontented, under Udayana . . 14, f. 

Vattika Yaka, d., probable V. Demala Yaka. 

Sup. 112; see Visala .. .. .. Sup. 116 

vault, systems, of Moors, adopted by Hindus 164 
Vayu, Hindu lVind-god, Sup. 112: see Him 
Sup. 31 ; Vata Devi . . . . Sup. Ill 

Vayu Rakusu. d.. Sup. 112; see Rakusu Sup. 83 
Vedana R$i. mythical sage . . . . Sup. 112 

Vedanta, philosophy of Ajatasatru .. .. 12 

4’edantacharya, Venkatanatha, contemporary 
with Madhavacharya . . . . . . 21 

Veda-patma Ksi, mythical sage . . . . Sup. 112 

4 eda £si, sage.Sup. 112 

Vedas, and Harihara II. 19 ; and Sayana 22; 

studied by do Xobilis .. 108; 119, f. ; 130 
Veerapa Naick, Virappa Xfiik ( ? ) .. 201 n. 

Velabi Hanumanta Yakini, m. of Oddisa Sup. 112 
Velabi Oldisa. Sup. 112; see Oddisa Sup. 68 
Vela<'e Bandara, Slip. 112 ; a Gini-kanda Kada- 
vara, q. c. Sup. 26 ; see Kalu Kumara, Sup. 

39 ; Ihtiya Devi . . . . .. Sup. 80 

VeJJalas, of Tondamandalam. and Aryanatha. 

86 & n. ; become Christians . . . . 119 

Vellore, fort, and Aryanatha 87 : new cap. of 
Vijavanagar .. .. .. 166; 185 n. 

Veu, Sup. 112; see Visnu .. .. Sup. 116 

Venkata and Tirumal. at war 84; and Muttu 

Virappa etc. 133 & ». 134 n. ; and the Euro¬ 
pean nations 136 ; formal mention of .. 200 

Venkata II.. Vira Venkatapati . . .. 185 

Venkatanatha, or Vcdantaeharya, author of 
the Tattvamuktakat&i>n .. .. .. 21 

Venkatadri, and Tirumala 84; Venkatadry 
Xaik . . . . . . .. . . 201 n. 

Venkatapati I, Kumbakonam grant 92; 101 & 
n. ; 104 and the Dutch 132 ; death of 133 ; 

134 n. 

\ enkatapati II.. 179 n. : and the Portuguese.. 182 
Venkatapati Rayalu .. .. . . _ _ 266 

Vehkatappa, of Gingi. and Sriraiigapatnam .. 92 


Vt-iikataraja, and Vira Raja, etc. . . 100 n. 

Venn-put, Sup. 112 ; see Kama . , Sup. 41 
Venus, Sup. 112 ; see Sikura . . . . Sup. 97 

verses, and sutras . . . . . . 114 & n. 

Vesali and Vaisali 11; 12; Bakhira, etc., 14 & 

n. ; 15 ; 31 

Vesali, Sup. 112; see Visala . . . . Sup. 116 

Vesamunu, Sup. 112; Vaisravana Sup. 108; a 
Guardian God, q. v. Sup. 28 ; see Saiikapala, 

Sup. 94 ; Tanipola Riri Yaka . . Sup. 103 

Vet ill, evil spirit .. .. F. G. 116 

Vetivu Psi. f. of Budahu .. .. Sup. 112 

vetli-ran, free service ., . . . . ., 70 

Vi, Sup. 112 ; see Rice .. . . . . Sup. 87 

4 ibhisana. Sup. 112 ; see Kambili Kadavara, 

Sup. 41 ; Nnta Devi. Sup. 67 ; Kalani Deva- 

raja . Sup. 36 

Vicila Raja, f. of Oddisa . . .. Sup. 112 

Vico. Father, Jesuit, on taxes in Madura 36 ; 

missionary, with tie Xobilis .. .. 131; 204 

4 idagdha, name signed on grant . . . . 124 

Vidi. enclosed space for ceremony, Sup. 113 ; 
see Rukattana, Sup. 90 ; Bamba, Sup. 8 ; 
Malm-saminata, Sup. 53; Manikpala, Sup. 

60 ; Oddisa, Sup. 68 ; IN is .. , . Sup. 90 

\ iduli-valahaka. Sup. 113; see Valahaka, Sup. 108 
\ idarasana, Sup. 113: see Vajrasana Sup. 108 
Vidyaranya or Madhavacharya . . 6 ; 18—21 ; 35 

Vidyaiankara, Vidvatirtlia qurn , . 3 , 5 

4 idyatirtha, quru to Madhavacharya 2 , 3, 5 , 6 ; 

wrongly identified with Sarvajila .. .. 21 

Vidi/firildsat at lira, a work by Hiranandasuri. . 93 

I I'hjdaUiiiit-antra, a work by Nyayasundara 93 
4'ijalindu. seo 4‘ijaya .. . Sup. 113 

Vijaya, first loader of Hindu colonists to Ceylon 
Sup. 113; see Divi Dos. Sup. 22 ; Ara Magula, 

Sup. 6 ; Kuveni, Sup. 50 ; Mala Raja, Sup. .76: 
Panduvas. Sup. 71; Bimba Devi. Sup. II; 

Kota \ aka, Sup. 49 ; Mayilavalana, Sup. 63 ; 
Pinttuva Sup. 8 it ; Simha ba, Sup. 98 ; Stikra, 

Sup. 92; 4’ata Yaka.Sup. 112 

4 ijayaditya. and the Patanarayana inscrip. 79, f. 
4 ijayagopala Xaidu, brother-in-law of Kumara 
Krishna, governor of Ceylon . . .. 89 

Vijaya Kumari. person attacked by Riri Yaka. 

Sup. 114 

Vijavanagar. kings, and Sayana 22 ; and Naik 
finance 32 n. ; 33, 35 ; taxation 70 n. ; sea- 
power 71; army expenditure etc. 73; 82; 
sack of 83 ; and Aryanatha 84 ; embassy to 
China 140 ; tall of. and Mussalman expansion 
in S. India 149 ; Rajas, and the renaissance 
of architecture 164 ; 186 & n. and Tirumal 
Xaik 166 ; history 171, f. ; and Bijapur and 
Golconda . 197 , 199 , f. 


) 
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Vijaya Raganandu, of Tanjore, and Virappa 132 n. 
Vijaya Ragliava, Xaik of Tanjore 137 ; 186 ; 

and Goleonda .. . . . . . . 196 

Vijaya Ranga Chokkappa. brother-in-law of 
Tirnmal Xaik .. .. .. ..161 

Vijitta Raja, f. of Matalan, Sup. 114; see Vijaya 

Sup. 113 

Vikara Devi, deity, Sup. 114; see Torch Sup. 104 
Vikhanas, and Manu . . . . . . 113 n. 

Vikrama era .. .. .. .. 121—123 

Vikrama-bilhu (Vikumba) Sup. 114 ; (1) a king, 
on whom see Devatar Bandara, Sup. 20 ; 

(2) king, on whom see Pitiya Devi Sup. 80 

VikramorvaJsiya,, drama . . . . 191. f. 

villages, granted to temples, etc. S3 n. ; 92 ; 101 
& n. ; 105 & n. ; 124 ; given, to Raghunutha 
202 ; peopled, etc., by Aryanatlia. etc. 86 & 

n., 87 ; 90 

Vimala, m. of Irandati . . . . . . Sup. 114 

Vima-Kadphises, coins of .. .. ..121 

Vina, malignant magical influences 114; see 
Valalu, Sup. 108; Visala .. .. Sup. 116 

Vinayakapala Kshitipala, Pratihara k. 122. f. 
Vincent, Mr., and J. Harding .. 58—62; 68 

Vindhyas, S. boundary of Maury a kingdom . . 30 

Vine, Sup. 115 ; see Ata Magula. Sup. 6 ; Devi 
Doa, Sup. 22 ; Oddisa, Sup. 08 ; Valalu, Sup. 


k. 


Visakhayapa 
Visala, k. 

Visala, Sup. 116; Vesali, Sup. 112; sec Hum- 
yan Yaka, Sup. 31 ; Vaduru Kali, Sup. 108 ; 
Set-santiya, Sup. 97; Vina, Sup. 114 ; Amu- 
sohon. Sup. 4 ; Bhairava, Sup. 10 ; Bhumatu. 
Bihiri Yaka, Sup. 11; Buddha. Sup. 12; 
Clolu Yaka, Sup. 27 ; Gopalu Yaka, Sup. 28 ; 
Hamsapala, Sup. 29 ; Kadavara. Sup. 34 ; 
Kambili Kadavara, Sup. 41; Kana Yaka. 
Sup. 43 ; Kola-sanni Yaka, Kora Yaka, Sup. 

47 ; Madana Yaka, Sup. 54 ; Maha-sohona 
Yaka, Sup. 55 ; Pilli Yaka, Sup. 79 ; Ratikan. 

Sup. 85 ; Sanni Yaka, Sup. 95 ; Siri Yaka. Sup 
99 ; Siya Vatuka Yaka, Sup. 100 ; Talata, 

Sup. 103 ; Teda Devel Yaka, Sup. 104 ; Uda- 
Maiigra Yaka. Sup. 106; Vatuka Yaka Sup. 112 
Vishnu, g., on coins. 104 ; worship, and Tirnmal 
Xaik . . . . . . . . . . . . 161 

Vihsnu. and rnkshnsni .. .. . . F. G. 115 


28 

80 


108 ; Vas, Sup. 110 ; Hirassa.. .. Sup. 31 

Vir&, g. .. ., .. .. .. Sup. 115 

Vira-bhadra, a Yaka .. .. .. Sup. 115 

Vira-Champa, k„ in inscrip. . . . . 23 

Vira-Chola-Kongalva, grant by .. .. 141 

Vira-Munda, g. Sup. 115; sec Kalu Kumara. 

Sup. 39 ; Na-mal Kumflra. Sup. 66 ; Pattini. 

Sup. 72 ; Tota Kadavara, Sup. 105 ; Malala- 

Raja . . .Sup. 55 

Yira-munda Miiti, g. Sup. 115 ; see Pattini Sup. 72 
Vira Narasimha, of Yijayanagar .. ..1/2 

Yira-parakrama-bahu, k.. Sup. 115; sec Deva¬ 
tar Bandara . . . . • • Sup. 20 

Vira Pattini, Sup. 115 ; see rattini . . Sup. 72 
Virappa 81; death of, etc. 100 & n. ; 101 n. ; j 
date of, 136; or muttu Virappa, and 5 enkata I. 

133 & n. j 

Vira Raja, and Yenkataraja . . . ■ 10*1 n - J 

Vira-vamsa Pitiya Devi . . • ■ Sup. 115 j 

Vir-a-vikrama Devatar Bandara, Sup. 116: see 
Dadimunda . . . . • ■ • • Sup. 15 

Yira-vikum Ratna Bandara, Sup. 116 ; see 
Kambili Kadavara . . . . • • Sup. 41 

Yirs, bhuts . . .. . • • • F. G. 117 

Virudhaka, or Kshudraka . . . . 14 & n., 28 

Virudhaka, a Guardian God .. •• Sup. 116 

Virupaksa, a Guardian God . . . ■ Sup. 116 


C’hanakva. , 


127 

17 

116 


Virupakhsi, Polygar, leader against Mukilan. . 135 


Vishnugupta. guru, 

Vishnusvami, guru 

Ankara, Visvakarma, . . . . Sup. 

Vimu, Hindu g., consort of Laskmi etc., Sup. 

116 ; Upulvan. Sup. 107 : Pulvan, Sup. 82 ; 

Yen, Sup. 112 : see Guardian Gods. Sup. 2S : 
§ita. Sup. 99 ; Abina santiya, Sup. 2 ; Alpha¬ 
bet, Sup. 3 ; Arrow, Sup. 5 ; Ayyanar. Sup. 

7; Betel, Sup. 9; Bhasmasura, Su]^. 10 : 
Kalu Kumara. Sup. 39 ; Divi Dos. Sup. 22 ; 
Fowl, Sup. 24; Hunivan Yaka, Sup. 31; 
Kama, Sup. 41 : Kambili Kadavara, Sup. 4] : 
Bangle. Sup. 9 : Kali. Sup. 36 ; Maha-Bamba. . 
Maha-kela, Sup. 53 ; Maha-sammata, Sup. 
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